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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


Tue Essex Instirure was formed by the union of the 
Essex Historical and the Essex County Natural History 
Societies. ‘To effect this end, the two societies held several 
meetings, during the autumn of 1847. A joint committee 
was appointed to draft a plan to serve as the basis of 
organization. The plan offered by the committee was ac- 
cepted by the societies, at a meeting held on January 14, 
1848. ‘The Act of Incorporation from the Legislature was 
obtained in February of the same year; and on the first of 
March following, by its acceptance, the Essex Institute 
was organized, Daniel A. White being chosen Chair- 
man, and J. G. Waters Secretary. A committee to 
prepare a Constitution and By-Laws was appointed.— 
On the 8th March these were adopted. 


Thus organized, the Institute consists of three depart- 
ments—the Historicat; having for its object the collection 
and preservation of whatever relates to the topography, 
antiquities, civil and ecclesiastical history of Essex County, 
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in Massachusetts—the Narurat Hisrory; for the forma- 
tion of a cabinet of natural productions in general, and 
more particularly of those of the county, and for a library 
of standard works on the Natural Sciences—the Horvicut- 
TURAL; for promoting a taste for the cultivation of choice 
fruits and flowers; and also for collecting works on horti- 
culture and agriculture in connection with the general 
library. 


Any person, willing to contribute to its support, nfluenc- 
ed by personal interest, or from an impression of its public 
utility, may become a member of the Institute: hence it 
might occur, that the whole number of resident members 
compared with the number of those more immediately and 
practically devoted to its objects, may be very great. 


Free access to the cabinets on application to their several 
curators, is allowed to all members, as likewise the use of 
the library, and admission to all lectures, exhibitions, &c., 
given in the name of the Institute. 


The meetings of the Essex Institute are as follows, viz: 
Stated quarterly meetings, devoted principally to the read- 
ing of reports, choice of officers, and occasional communi- 
cations on some historical or scientific subject. Occasional 
meetings on Wednesdays, at noon, for the transaction of 
ordinary business. Field meetings, for the exploration of 
localities for subjects of Natural History. Evening meet- 
ings devoted to the investigation and discussion of subjects 
appertaining to each department of the Institute. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


AN, A CGE 
TO INCORPORATE THE 


ESSEX HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


SecT. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, in General Court assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, 'That Edward Augustus Holyoke, of 
Salem, in the county of Essex, doctor of medicine, and 
such other persons as have associated or may hereafter as- 
sociate themselves with him for the purpose of collecting 
and preserving materials for the civil and natural history 
of the said county of Essex, be, and they hereby are, made 
a body corporate and politic by the name of the Essex 
HistoricaL Society; and by that name they and their 
successors may sue and be sued, and shall be capable in 
law to take and hold in fee simple, or otherwise, lands, 
tenements, rents, and hereditaments, not exceeding in the 
whole the yearly value of two thousand dollars, exclusive 
of the building or buildings which may be actually occu- 
pied for the purposes of the said corporation; and they 
shall also be capable in law to take, receive, and hold per- 
sonal estate, to an amount, the yearly value of which shall 
not exceed the sum of two thousand dollars, exclusive of 
the books, papers, memorials, and other articles composing 
the library and cabinet of the said corporation; and they 
shall also have power to sell, demise, exchange, or other- 
wise dispose of, all or any part of their lands, tenements, 
rents, hereditaments, and other property aforesaid, for the 
benefit of the said corporation ; and shall also have a com- 
mon seal, which they may break, alter, and renew at their 
pleasure; and shall also have power to make by-laws, 
with suitable penalties, and not repugnant to the laws of 
this commonwealth. 


Sect. 2. Be it further enacted, That the said corpora- 
tion shall have power, from time to time, as they may 
think fit, to elect a president and such other officers as 
they shall judge necessary; and at their first meeting they 
may agree upon the manner of calling future meetings, 
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and proceed to execute all or any of the powers vested in 
them by this act. 


Sect. 3. Be it further enacted, ‘That the library and 
cabinet of the said corporation shall be kept in the town of 
Salem aforesaid. 

Sect. 4. Be it further enacted, That the said Edward 
Augustus Holyoke be and hereby is authorized to notify 
the said first meeting of the said corporation, by an adver- 
tisement thereof under his hand for seven days before such 
meeting, in any newspaper printed in Salem aforesaid. 

Approved by the Governor, June 11, 1821. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


AN ACT 
TO INCORPORATE THE 


ESSEX COUNTY NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
in General Court assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, That Anprew Nicuots, Wituiam Oakes, and Wit- 
LiaM Prescott, and their associates, are hereby made a 
Corporation by the name of the Essex County Naturat 
History Soctety, for the purpose of promoting the Science 
of Natural History, with all the powers and privileges and 
subject to all the liabilities contained in the forty-fourth 
chapter of the Revised Statutes of this Commonwealth, 
‘passed on the fourth day of November in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-five,’ and for the pur- 
pose aforesaid may hold real estate to the amount of ten 
thousand dollars, and personal estate, exclusive of the 
books, papers and articles in the cabinet of said Society to 
the amount of twenty thousand dollars. 


Approved by the Governor, Feb. 12, 1836. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


AN ACT 
TO INCORPORATE THE 


ESSEX INSTITUTE. 


BE 2 enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
in General Court assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, as follows : 


Sect. 1. ‘The members of the Essex Historical Society, 
and the members of the Essex County Natural History 
Society, together with such persons as may hereafter, asso- 
ciate with them, are hereby made a corporation, by the 
name of the ‘‘ Essex Institute ;”’ with all the powers and 
privileges, and subject to all the liabilities, contained in the 
forty-fourth chapter of the Revised Statutes. 


Sect. 2. Said corporation may hold real estate to the 
amount of thirty thousand dollars, and personal estate, 
exclusive of the books, papers, and articles in the cabinets 
of said corporation, to the amount of twenty thousand dol- 
lars. 


Sect. 3. The Essex Institute shall have for its object 
the advancement of horticulture, in addition to the objects 
for which the Essex Historical Society and the Essex 
County Natural History Society were incorporated. 


Sect. 4. All property now owned by said Essex Histo- 
rical Society and said Essex County Natural History So- 
ciety, and all property that may accrue to either of said 
societies, shall belong to the Essex Institute. 


Sect. 5. All donations and bequests which may have 
been made to the Essex Historical Society, or to the Essex 
County Natural History Society, shall accrue to, and be- 
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come the property of, the Essex Institute, and shail be 
devoted to the objects for which such donation or bequest 
was made, 


Sect. 6. ‘The income from the funds of the Essex His- 
torical Society shall be devoted to the objects of the histori- 
cal department, and the income from the funds of the 
Essex County Natural History Society shall be devoted to 
the objects of natural history, or horticulture: provided, 
however, if the said corporation shall at any time be in 
arrears in meeting its current expenses, from the sums 
received from annual assessments, the income from the 
historical funds and the income from the natural history 
funds, shall be applied, pro rata, to meet the deficiency. 


Sect. 7. ‘The treasurer shall keep separate account of 
the funds which belonged to the Essex Historical Society 
and to the Essex County Natural History Society, under 
the direction of a finance committee, to be appointed at the 
annual meeting. 


Sect. 8. The library and cabinets of said corporation 
shall be kept in the city of Salem. 


sect. 9. ‘The Essex Institute shall be liable for all the 
debts due from the Essex Historical Society and from the 
Essex County Natural History Society. 


Sect. 10: The president of the Essex Historical Socie- 
ty, or the president of the Essex County Natural History 
Society, is hereby authorized to notify the first meeting of 
the Essex Institute, by an advertisement thereof, under his 
hand, for seven days before such meeting, in any newspa- 
per printed in the city of Salem. 


Sect. 11. This act shall take effect from and after its 
adoption by the Essex Historical Society and the Essex 
County Natural History Society, at meetings of the two 
societies held for that purpose; and all acts inconsistent’ 
with this act shall, after the adoption hereof, be considered 
as repealed. 


Approved by the Governor, Feb. 11, 1848. 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


ESSEX INSTITUTE. 


—————= 


ARTICLE I. ‘this association shall be called the ‘‘ Essex 
Tustitute,” and shall consist of members and correspon- 
dents. 


Art. If. The officers of the Institute shall be a Presi- 
dent, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, a 
Librarian, a Cabinet Keeper, and nine Curators—who, to- 
gether, shall constitute a board of Directors for the super- 
intendence of the concerns of the Institute. 


Art. lil. Officers shall be chosen by ballot. 


Art. IV. There shall be four stated meetings of the 
institute in every year. ‘The first, for the election of offi- 
cers, shall be on the second Wednesday of May; the other 
meetings on the second Wednesday of August, November 
and February; and special meetings may be called at any 
time by public notice from the President, or in his absence, 
from either of the Vice-Presidents. 


Art. V. Members and correspondents of the Institute 
shall be chosen by ballot at any of its meetings, when nom- 
inated in writing by any two or more of the members. 


Art. VI. Five members shall be a quorum for holding 
any meeting of the Institute, and three for any meeting of 
the Directors. 


Art. VII. The annual assessment of each member 
shall be two dollars. 


Agt. VIII. This constitution may be altered at any 
stated meeting of the Institute, by a vote of three-fourths 
of the members present—said alterations having heen sub- 
mitted at any two previous meetings. 


BY aa WS 


or 


ESSEX INSTITUTE. 


CHAPTER 1. 
OF MEMBERS. 


Members only shall be entitled to vote or be eligible to 
any office. 


No person residing in this county can be a correspondent; 
a member on removing from this county may become a 
correspondent, on giving notice thereof and paying all 
arrears; and a correspondent cannot continue such after 
removing permanently into the county—but may become 
a member. 

No member who shall be in arrears for one vear, shall 
be entitled to vote or be eligible to any office; and if any 
one so in arrears shall refuse or neglect to liquidate his dues 
Within six months after being duly notified, he shall cease 
to be a member of the Institute. 

The yearly assessment is payable at the annual meeting 
in May. 


CHAPTER Il. 
OF OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES. 


The President, and in his absence one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents, shall preside at all meetings, and regulate the order 
thereof. 

One of the Vice-Presidents with three Curators shall be 
a committee to manage and superintend the Historical 
Department. One of the Vice-Presidents, with three Cura- 
tors, the department of Natural History. ‘The other Vice- 
President with three Curators, the department of Horticul- 
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ture. It shall be the duty of these committees to report at 
the annual meeting upon the condition of their respective 
departments. 

The Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Institute; notify all meetings, and record their proceedings; 
have charge of all papers and documents ; notify all mem- 
bers and officers of their election. 

The Treasurer shall have charge of the fiscal concerns 
of the Institute; and keep an exact account of all receipts 
and expenditures and report the same at the annual meet- 
ing. 
The Librarian and Cabinet-Keeper shall receive and 
have in their custody all specimens, books, maps, &c., of 
the Institute—also acknowledge all donations in such a 
way as the Directors may determine. 

The Directors shall hold meetings at such times and 
places as may be most convenient. 

A Finance Committee of three shall be chosen at the 
annual meeting, who shall have the direction of the funds 
of the Institute; and it shall be their duty to examine and 
audit the accounts of the Treasurer once in every year, 
and to make a report of the same at the annual meeting. 


CHAPTER II. 
OF THE CABINET. 


All donations, when practicable, shall have the donor’s 
name aflixed thereto. 

No article, the property of the Institute, shall be re- 
moved from the rooms without the consent of the Directors. 

All donations shall be referred to Committees to report 
thereon as soon as possible. 


CHAPTER IV. 
OF THE LIBRARY. 


The Library to be under the control of the Directors, 
who may withold such books from circulation as they may 
deem expedient. 

Each member shall be entitled to take from the Library 
one folio, or one quarto, or two of any lesser fold, with the 
plates belonging to the same, upon signing a receipt for the 
same, and promising to make good any damage which 
may be sustained when in their possession, and to replace 
the same if lost. 
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No person shall lend any book belonging to the Institute, 
excepting to a member, under a penalty of one dollar for 
every offence. 

The Directors may permit other persons than members 
to use the Library. 

No member shall detain any book longer than four 
weeks, after being duly notified that the same is wanted 
b yanother member, under a penalty of twenty-five cents 
per week. 

On or before the first Wednesday in May, all books 
shall be returned, and a committee ofthe Directors appoint- 
ed for that purpose shall examine the Library and make a 


report of the condition at the annual meeting. 
* 


CHAPTER V. 
OF MEETINGS, &c. 


The stated meetings shall be held at the Hall of the 
Institute, at 3 P. M., unless otherwise ordered by the Di- 
rectors. 

Meetings, for purposes of investigation, connected with 
the objects of the Institute, may be held, under the direction 
of the Curators of either of the departments, at such times 
and places as they may deem expedient. 

Ordinary meetings of the Institute may be held on every 
Wednesday, at noon, for the transaction of any business, 
not otherwise specified; also, at such other times as the 
President, or in his absence, either of the Vice-Presidents 
may, by public notice, direct. 

Visitors may be introduced by any member. 

Amendments or alterations to the By-Laws, can be 
made at any of the stated meetings, with the concurring 
vote of two-thirds of the members present. 


PST On Or ta Cras. 


Tus following is a list of Officers of the Essex Institute, since its 


organization : 


President, 
DANIEL A. WHITE, 1848. 


Vice Presidents. 
JOHN GLEN KING, 1848. JOHN LEWIS RUSSELL, 1848. 
JOHN CLARKE LEE, 1848. 


Secretary and Treasurer. 
HENRY WHEATLAND, 1848. 


Cabinet Keepers. 


FREDERIC HOWES, jun., 1848-49. GEORGE A. PERKINS, 1850. 
Librarians, 
GEORGE D. PHIPPEN, 1848-49. HENRY M. BROOKS, 1849-50. 


MATTHEW A. STICKNEY, 1850. 


Curators of Historical Department. 
FREDERIC HOWES, 1848. JOSEPH G. WATERS, 1848. 
MATTHEW A. STICKNEY, 1848-50 FRANCIS PEABODY, 1850. 


Curators of Natural History. 


WILLIAM MACK, 1848. HENRY F. KING, 1848. 
SAMUEL P. FOWLER, 1848. 


Curators of Horticultural Department. 


BENJAMIN H. SILSBEE, 1848-51. © JAMES UPTON, Is4s. 
FRANCIS PUTNAM, 1848. ROBERT MANNING, 1851. 


Financial Committee. 
JOHN C, LEE, 1848. FREDERIC HOWES 1848. 
EPHRAIM EMMERTON, 1848. 


MEETINGS. 


June 12, 1849. 
Field Meeting at Danvers and Wenham. 


Plants noticed. Vaccinium Vitis Idea L. at Oakes’ 
locality, Danvers, where it was first found in 1820, ‘the 
only spot in this State” according to Emerson’s Report on 
the Woody Plants of Massachusetts. Andromeda polifolia 
L. just passing out of blossom, on the sphagnous borders 
of Cedar Pond; also, Sarracenia purpurea, Cetraria juni- 
perina var. virescens; Hypnum paludosum. Mr. 8S. P. 
Fowler, according to his statement, has gathered Kalmia 
glauca on this spot. At Pleasant Pond, Wenham, Good- 
yeria pubescens, Pyrola elliptica, Pyrola chlorantha, Mon- 
eses uniflora, Platanthera fimbriata Clintonia borealis, &c. 
&c. At the afternoon meeting, the structure and economy 
of the lower alge, of lichenes, musci and fungi were exhi- 
bited by the use of the miscroscopes and occupied consid- 
erable time. 


July 24 1849. 
Field Meeting in the Vicinity of Lynnfield. 


The size and vigor of the locust trees (Robinia pseuda- 
eacia ZL.) on the premises of the Hon. Asa T. Newhall, ap- 
parently free from the ravages of the borer (Clytus pictus) 
were noticeable. ‘The extreme dryness of the season was 
evinced in the scarcity of flowers. Drosera longifolia and 
Utricularia vulgaris, with the pond lily (Nymphea odor- 
ata) were most conspicuous. Of lichenes, specimens of 
Biiatora decolorans, Parmelia speciosa, Umbilicaria Muh- 
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lenbergit or Kock tripe. Umbil: pustulata and U: Dille- 
nli, with species of Sticta and Stereocaulon paschale most 
frequently occurred. Also, Collema nigrescens and Bar- 
tramia pomiformis. 'The locality of Draba verna, first dis- 
covered many years since by Dr. Nichols, and pleasantly 
associated with that botanist, received some attention. 
This is the earliest as well as the smallest of our spring 
flowers. Messrs. Alger, C. 'T. Jackson of Boston, and Sea- 
mann from Germany, investigated the serpentine ledges of 
Lynnfield. ‘These gentlemen were present by invitation. 
The entire party viited the remarkable bowlder, called 
Sup Rock, where interesting observations were made on 
its probable origin and age. 


August 28, 1849. 
Field Meeting in Essex Woods, Manchester and Vicinity. 


Plants noticed. Sanguisorba Canadensis, Bidens Chry- 
santhemoides, Rhezia virginica, Polygonum Sagitiatum, 
Polyg: hydropiper, Lobelia Cardinalis, Polygala San- 
guinea, Arbutus uva ursi, &c. &c. The afternoon session 
occurred on the farm of Burley Smith of Manchester. Here 
on the dry and loose sands of the sea-shore grew the Da- 
tura Stramonium, var. Tatula, while the rocks, walls and 
buildings exposed to the sea air, were covered with Par- 
melia parietina, PP. saxicola, oreina and murorum.— 
The structure of some Meduse was exhibited through the 
aid of the microscope, and the adjacent shores were dred- 
ged in order to procure the moliusca. Messrs. Stimpson 
and Girard, of Boston, were present by invitation; also, 
several friends from the vicinity. 


“June 19, 1850. 
Field Meeting at Hamilton, Essex County. 
The spot selected for the gathering of the party, is con- 


sidered the most attractive in the vicinity of Salem, in the 
focus of five considerable ponds, which radiate from it— 
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With an early start, several betook themselves thither by 
passing through Manchester and Essex woods, to see the 
habitat of Linnaza Boreatis, as it occurs in owr particular 
flora. 'The spots were grow Vaccinium vitis Idea and An- 
dromeda polifolia were severally revisited by those who 
came by the route of Danvers plains. Some fine specimens 
of trees; among others, a sassafras (Sassafras Officinale,) 
which measured four feet in circumference, and was about 
forty-five feet in height, on’ the farm of Mr. Augustus Fow- 
ler, claimed their attention. Cistus Canadensis, Trientalis 
Americana, Kalmia augustifolia, Smilacina bifolia were 
also observed in flower. 

At one o’clock, P. M., the several members of the party 
met at “‘ Know.ton’s,” as the place of rendevous is famil- 
iarly called, where Sarracenia purpurea, Pyrolas and other 
plants were seen. The meeting, called to order, with Dr. 
A. Nichols in the chair, listened to remarks offered by those 
present, and examined whatever specimens had been col- 
lected. After an hour’s session, adjourned to a future 
meeting, to take place in July or August. 


August 16, 1&50. 
Field Meeting at North-Andover, Sutton’s Mills. 


Banks and Shores of the ‘‘Great Pond” and of the 
Merrimack River examined. Meeting called to order at 
three o’clock, P. M. Proceedings of the last field meeting 
read. Plants collected, examined, and a list prepared by 
the Secretary, to be preserved on the files of the Institute. 
Dr. A. Nichols and Messrs Willard and Fowler offered in- 
ieresting remarks. 'The following were the species noticed, 
viz: Alisma plantago, Apocynum androsemifolium, Aster 
Linarifolia, Campanula rotundifolia, Epilobium colora- 
tum, E. spicatum, Gratiola aurea, Hypoxis erecta, Eupa- 
torium purpureum, E. perfoliatum, Impatiens fulva, Neot- 
tia cernua, C%nothera biennis, Oxalis stricta, Pycnathe- 
mum aristatum, Pontederia cordata, Saggitaria saggitifolia, 
Spirea alba and S. tomentosa, Scutellaria lateriflora, Ver- 
bena hastata. 

Two skulls of the Indian races, exhumed on the land of 
the ‘‘ Mills” were presented to the Institute by Eben Sut- 
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ton, Hsq., for which very acceptable present to the cabin- 
ets, the thanks of the Institute were tendered by vote, on 
motion of Mr. J. Upton. 


December 11, 1851. 


Evening Meeting.—Rev. John Lewis Russell, Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 


The black wart of the plum and the gum of the peach 
were introduced as subjects for discussion, in which 
Messrs. Russell, King and Manning participated. It was 
shown that the wart had become very injurious to the cul- 
ture of the plum, and that no effective cure or preventive 
had been ascertained. 'The unsightly aspect it produced 
invited the free use of the knife without remedying the 
evil. Was it the work of insects? This was not proved 
from their presence, for the presence of the weevil of the 
fruit in the tissue of the wart only showed it to be a con- 
venient place to deposit its egg, mistaking its soft and 
pulpy tissue for the fruit itself. The white worm or grub 
was the larva of the weevil, or a small wasplike fly, which 
sometimes issued from the wart, was aspecies of ichneu- 
mon-fly infesting the body of the grub. Nor was the fun- 
gus theory tenable, as the Spheria morbosa, Schweinitz 
which caused the polished granulations on the outer sur- 
face of the indurated wart, was merely indicative of the 
death of the tissue and a sequence of such a condition.— 
Other species of fruit trees were attacked in the same way, 
viz: the beach plum, Prunus maritima; and the choke 
cherry, Cerasus Virginiana. ‘The subject was referred to 
further investigations. : 

Mr. Russell offered some interesting remarks on the 
flora of the vicinity of Brattleborough, Vt., especially of the 
Cryptogamic plants found by him on Mine Mountain.— 
This elevation lies on the Easternside of Connecticut River 
in New-Hampshire, and rises in a bold, abrupt and 
highly picturesque manner in the rear of West River 
Mountain. Mr. R., in company with a friend, found sev- 
eral lichens growing upon its sunny rocks, which elicited 
his surprize. Of these he particularized Parmelia Fahlu- 
nensis, P. dendritica, P. omphalodes var. panniformis, P. 
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centrifuga, Umbilicaria erosa, Cetraria aurescens, Pertu- 
saria globularis. 

Several species of Umbilicaria cover the inaccessible sur- 
faces of the beetling cliffs overhanging the ravine, which is 
filled with the debris, and on which, among other lichens, 
may be seen the brilliant yellow lepra of some degenerated 
species not yet ascertained. ‘The entire formation seems to 
have been of a later date than that of the West River 
Mountain, and is composed of mica slate capped with gra- 
nular quartz. Its elevation is inconsiderable, being proba- 
bly less than one thousand feet. 

West River Mountain offers also much interest to the 
naturalist. Its lichenose growth is distinct from that of the 
Mine Mountain. Parmelia ostreata Hoffm: occured here 
to Mr. R. growing upon the charred wood of the White pine 
stumps. P. atra grows upon the rocks. Peltigera venosa 
Hoffm: is sparingly found at its base, while it grows in 
great abundance and beauty on the moist shady hill sides 
in the limits of the village of Brattleborough. Upon the 
exposed roots of the Hemlock, (Abies Canadensis,) he de- 
tected Coniocybe furfuracea, and a rock form of the same 
on the under side of stones, on the wooded hill sides. Con- 
iocybe pallida occurred on the dead bark of the ash, and 
was first brought to Mr. R. by Charles C. Frost of Brattle- 
borough, to whose researches in botanical subjects Mr. R. 
expressed himself much indebted. A species of Lecanactis 
was observed on the trunks of oak, and several species of 
Calicium, on fences and on the bark of trees. Thelotrema 
lepadinum was also found. A great variety of interesting 
spring and autumnal flowers abound. 

Mr. Russell also gave some account of the Cryptogamic 
vegetation, noticed by him on Mansfield Mountain, one of 
the highest peaks of the Green Mountain range in Vermont. 
The subjoined list contains the more important, viz :— 
Andrea rupestris, Hypnum umbratum, Sphagnum sp: Raco- 
mitrion sp: Madotheca porella, Biatora decolorans, Biat: 
vernalis, Biat: icmadophila, Biat: ochrophzea, Lecidea san- 
guinaria, Cladonia gracilis—var. elongata. Cl: vermicula- 
ris, Cl: taurica. Umbilicaria proboscidea, U; hyper- 
borea U: erosa. Evernia furfuracea var. 6. Cladonia. E. 
bicolor. Cetraria cucullata. C. pinastri, C. glauca. C. 
ane C. Sepincola. Parmelia stygia. P. ventosa, 

c. Ke. 


January 8, 1852. 


Evening Meeting. Hon. D. A. White, President, in the 
chair. 


A verbal report on some valuable papers, relating to mil- 
itary stores, intercepted and taken from British vessels, 
and which were brought into Beverly at the commence- 
ment of the Revolution of 1776, was made by Judge Wa- 
ters. Most of them were MSS letters from General Wash- 
ington. They were deposited, by Josiah B. Prince, of 
Beverly, in the Archives of the Institute. 

Mr. Henry F. King presented a report on the subject 
of the gum of the peach, which had been committed to 
him. Peach gum is of the same character as Gum Arabic 
of the shops. It exists in the stems, fruit buds and seeds 
of most trees. It is found in the fruit of the peach in the 
proportion of five per cent, and flows freely from the bark 
ofthe peach tree on being wounded or cut. ‘This occurs, 
however, ata later season of the year than at the first 
flowing of the sap. In fact, the disease called Gum by 
horticulturists, is the elaborated sap bursting from the 
cellular tissue and inspissated by being exposed to the air. 
A defective perspiration from the want ofa vigorous 
foliage causes a too great atmospheric pressure, and the 
consequence is the bursting of the bark. ‘To obviate this, 
various expedients have been resorted to, such as drainage, 
and the shortening in, or pruning of the young wood, to 
secure a strong and healthy foliage. 

On the acceptance of the report, it was open to discus- 
sion, in which Messrs. Russell, Lee, Farnum, Phippen, 
Manning and others participated. 

Dr. Henry Wheatland exhibited some specimens of 
tropical insects (Goliath Beetles) from the cabinets of the 
Institute, and made some observations on their history, 
habits, beauty, and the extraordinary prices (as mercan- 
tile commodities) they bore. ‘Two species of the above 
had been presented to the Institute by Dr. Geo. A. Perkins. 

ESSEX INST. PROCEED. 3. 
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February 19, 1852. 


Evening Meeting. The President, Hon. D. A. White, in 
the chair. 


Dr. Henry Wheatland presented a view of the Mollus- 
cous Animals, which are found on our coast, their ar- 
rangement in conformity to their zoological development 
and geological groupings. 

The Canker on the fruit of the Pear came up for 
discussion. Mr. R. Manning supposed the injury to the 
fruit to originate from the presence of some sort of fungus, 
which hardening the skin of the immature fruit, or 
partially depriving it of vigorous vitality, causes the 
cracking and thereby it does not properly ripen. He was 
inclined to consider the black spotting on the leaves to be 
identical with the first perceived infection of the fruit. 
The bitterness attendant on the canker or cracking of the 
fruit seemed not as yet explained: neither was the cause 
of the fungus blight easily, if at all, settled. He was not 
fully able to say what the soil had to do with the matter. 
Many quite newly introduced varieties of the pear showed 
a decided tendency to this disease. In some seasons, there 
was a remarkable freedom fromany sort of taint on ali 
the varieties; a peculiar fact certainly. 

Mr. Russell was of the opinion that soil had little to do 
with the matter. In some situations, as for instance in the 
gardens of Boston, within a few years of hisown knowl- 
edge, the St. Michael and Brown Beurre were produced in 
perfection. On the Connecticut River the St. Michael was 
still free from canker. Yet at Brattleboro’, Vt., where this 
old and esteemed variety is cultivated with success, he 
noticed the black spotting on the leaves. If this should 
prove to bea fungus, it would seem to foretell the final 
issue of the fruit. But astricter attention to the character 
and nature of these minute and insidious parasitic plants 
Mr. R. recommended to horticulturists, by which their 
presence or actionon the subjects of their care could be 
certainly ascertained. 

Mr. J. Fisk Allen confirmed Mr. Russell’s statements 
relative to the St. Michael pear from the older Boston 
gardens. He considered the question of soils an obscure 
one as relative to the complaint. He assented to Mr. 
Manning’s rationale respecting the fungus cause of Canker; 
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and adduced instances of the destructive nature of species 
of fungi, which had attacked his grapes, by destroying the 
tissue of the skin, and leaving an indelible mark on the 
surface of the berry, similar to the crack on the fruit of 
the pear. 

The discussion was continued by the President, by Dr. 
A. L. Pierson, Mr. James Upton and others. 

Mr. Russell presented Ilex Opaca, freshly gathered at 
Hingham, and recommended its culture as a deserving 
shrub for ornamental planting. 

Dr, Geo. A. Perkins offered for inspection a live Coati 
(Nasua fusca) from Para, Brazil. Its singular and inter- 
esting habits were much admired. 


March 18, . 352. 
Evening Meeting. 


Dr. Andrew Nichols exhibited to the meeting Draba 
verna inbud from his original locality, where he had dis- 
covered it growing many years ago. 

A specimen of the Physalia Atlantica was presented by 
Dr. Wheatland. Thislittle creature is frequently noticed 
by our navigators and known to them under the name of 
the Portuguese man-of-war. ‘The specimen was captured 
a few weeks ago, on the Atlantic ocean and given to the 
Institute by Mr. William H. Jelly. ‘The Physalia belongs 
to the class Acalephe or sea nettles. ‘To the same class 
belongs the Porpita, of which specimens, dried upon paper, 
were shown, and which had been presented to the Institute 
by Capt. S. Benson, and taken by him from the Indian 
ocean. 

Mr. Thomas Cole illustrated by his microscope several 
of the urinary salts, particularly the prisms of the triple 
phosphates. By polarized light these presented, under the 
instrument, a beautiful series of colors. 

Dr. A. L. Peirson made some remarks on the subject. 

Dr. A. Nichols made some remarks on the peculiar 
sienitic formation in South Danvers. He supposes that 
this intruded rock was of a later date than the sienites 
and greenstones in its neighborhood, its bowlders for the 
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most part lying near, being not swept off by the drift, 
although we see some of them deposited on the greenstone 
lying towards the south. This stone, he said, had also a 
peculiar grit, suitable for mill stones: its detritus forms the 
vast plain between South Danvers and Lynnfield—and 
affords a natural filter for the water whichis used by the 
aqueduct in Salem. The tract he considered as worthy 
some especial attention of Geologists. 

Dr. H. Wheatland exhibited specimens of the sea cocoa 
(Lodoicea Sechellarum) recently presented by Messrs W. 
H. Jelly and Samuel R. Masury. From its being, when 
first known, found floating at sea, it used to be considered 
a marine production; but more accurate investigation has 
shown it to be the fruit of a species of palm. 

Mr. Geo. D. Phippen stated that he had recently obtain- 
ed some old MSS. written 150 years ago. Some of these 
related to some of the worthies, whose portraits adorned 
the walls—others to the early commerce of the city. 
Upon further examination, it might be found that some 
were worthy of perpetuity in a more desirable form. ‘This 
information was very acceptable to the Historical Depart- 
ment. Doubtless much matter of sucha nature could be 
secured from future destruction, if inquiry were made 
among long forgotten and neglected piles lying in garrets ; 
and if rescued from such contingences, would become 
objects of great value to the archives of our Historical 
department. 


April 21, 1852. 


Evening Meeting. Hon. D. A. White, President, in the 
chair. 


Dr. Geo. A. Perkins gave an interesting account of 
several species of ants, whose habits he had learned from 
personal observation, in tropical Africa. ‘These insects are 
very numerous there, and it is with the greatest difficulty 
that sugar or other sweets can be kept from them—of all 
sizes, from those so small as to require a microscope to see 
them, to others of an inch in length: the smaller penetra- 
ting the interstices of cotton cloth, or insinuating them- 
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selves into a watch and stopping its motion :—of the little 
black ant found in dwelling houses—of the Termites or 
white ants, which destroy all kinds of wooden structures 
and furniture—and of the Drivers, a large black ant, 
so called from the fact of its driving before it every living 
creature. 

An article of commerce prepared for the Chinese market, 
and called Beche de mer, was shown. ‘There are several 
varieties of Beche de mer, all belong to the Holothuria, a 
sort of marine slug or soft sea-urchin. ‘The mode of pre- 
paring this animal, and the early history of the trade, were 
alluded to. Some remarks on its structure and habits 
were added. 

Several valuable papers, relating to the times of witch- 
craft in Salem, were presented by the President. Extracts 
were read from them and remarks offered on the subject. 


May 12, 1852. 


Annual Meeting. Rev. John Lewis Russell, Vice Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 


Record of last Annual Meeting, and List of Donations, 
since last monthly meeting, were read. The following 
additions during the year may be specified : 

To the Historical Department. Portrait of Ichabod 
Tucker, Esq., from Mrs. N. D. Cole. Indian relics from 
Billerica, Andover, North Salem, Mass., Moultonboro’, 
N. H., and from the Tobique Narrows, N. B. Relics from 
Thebes, such as Mummy cloths, Sacred Ibis, Papyrus, 
&c.,—a. very interesting collection, made and presented 
by Pickering Dodge. 

To the Department of Natural History. Skulls of Wild 
Boar, Bears and ‘Tigers, from Charles Huffnagle, U.S. 
Consul at Calcutta. Skins of several species of birds from 
Rio Grande, by George Harrington. Specimens of Lime 
formations, of the blind-fish (Amblyopsis speleus? DrKay) 
from Mammoth Cave, Ky., by N. Silsbee. Shells, minerals 
and fosils from W. A. Haines, of New York, J. H.H. 
Gregory, Marblehead, and from B. L. C. Wailes, of 
Washington, Miss. 
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‘The Herbarium had received valuable additions of plants 
from Katahdin, Me., by Rev. A. P. Chute: also of many 
species from Vermont by Rev. John L. Russell. Of these 
latter, a large number were rarer lichenes of the limestone 
formations on Lake Champlain. 

The Report on Horticulture says, that there have been 
no indications of a decrease of interest in this department. 
On the contrary, we may confidently hope, that the efforts 
put forth, during the last ten years, for the more general 
diffusion of a taste for the cultivation of Fruits and 
Flowers may not have been, without a marked and bene- 
ficial effect, upon the community. The Horticultural 
exhibitions were continued during the season, commencing 
on the third week in June, at which time the splendid dis- 
play of the Queen of flowers, the Rose, of itself constitutes 
a most attractive object of interest and delight. There 
were two exhibitions in the month of June, three in 
August, and three in September, including the Annual 
exhibition of the 24th and 25th of the last named month. 
‘The rooms of the Institute were graced with an abundant 
and magnificent show of flowers, from the garden, the 
forest, the field, and the meadow, as well as from the 
conservatory and greenhouse. ‘The earlier fruits, espec- 
ially the smaller sorts, such as cherries, strawberries, 
raspberries were well represented and were of a superior 
quality. Eleven hundred dishes filled with the fruits of 
the season were displayed at the Annual exhibition, and 
these interspersed with Dahlias, Asters and other Autum- 
nal flowers, constituted an almost unequalled Horticult- 
ural show. | 

The following are additions to the Library, viz: News- 
papers, 151 vols. Folio books 7, quarto 10, octavo or 
lesser fold 341. Pamphlets 5679. By these additions 
the Institute has been enabled to complete very nearly the 
files of the Annual or other Reports of several of the 
literary, scientific, educational, missionary, charitable, and 
other societies; the Catalogues and other publications 
of our Colleges, especially those of New England; also 
files of our local newspapers, &c. 

Exhibited. Ribes sanguinea, Corydalis aurea, Zanthor- 
hiza apiifolia, Vaccinium vitis-idea, Asarum canadense, &c., 
&e., by Samuel P. Fowler. Mr. F. is a zealous cultivator 
of our hardy native plants, and the above specimens 
exhibited his skill in a favorable manner. 
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LIST OF OFFICERS FOR THE ENSUING YEAR. 


President—DANIEL A. WHITE. 
Vice Presidents—Joun G. Kinc, Joun Lewis Rossetti, Joun C. Lar. 


Curators of the Department of History—Freperick Howxs, Josrrn G. 
Waters, Francis Prasopy. 


Curatars of the Department of Natural History—Wiu1am Mack, Hey- 
rY F. Kine, Samven P. Fowrer. 


Curators of the Department of Horticulture—Janes Urronx, Francis 
Putnam, Rosert Mannina. 


Secretary add Treasurer—Hexry WHEATLAND. 
Cabinet Kecper—Gurorct A. Perkins. 
Labrarvian—Martrunw A. Stickney. 


Finance Committee—Joux C. Len, Epnram Exuerron, F. Howes. 


Wednesday, August 11, 1852. 
Quarterly Meeting. 


The following Resolutions, relative to the death of 
Thomas Cole, Esq., a valued member of the Institute, were 
introduced by George A. Perkins, and unanimously ad- 


opted : 


Resolved, That the members of the Essex Institute deep- 
ly deplore the decease of Thomas Cole, Esq., for many 
years a zealous and active member of this Society, and.an 
efficient laborer in the cause of. science. 


Resolved, That the members of the Institute tender their 
sincere and profound sympathy to the family of the de- 
ceased under this severe affliction and bereavement. 


Resolved, That the above resolutions be entered upon 
the records, and a copy of the same be transmitted to the 
family of the deceased. 
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Thursday, January 6, 1853. 


Evening Meeting. Rev. John Lewis Russell, Vice Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 


A paper, entitled “Our Birds, their past and present 
history,” was read by Samuel P. Fowler; also, remarks 
on the disputed hybernation of species of the Swallow, 
were offered by Mr. Fowler. Much research and patient 
observation were evinced in their elaboration. 

The Protococcus Nivalis or Red Snow of the Arctic 
Regions, was exhibited by Rev. John L. Russell. ‘This 
exceedingly minute and microscopic plant is an object of 
great interest, and the specimens in the present case ap- 
peared to the naked eye like a chocolate colored sediment, 
which when agitated was held in suspense in the water 
containing it. A high magnifying power is necessary to 
exhibit its structure and beauty. Mr. R. stated that it was 
generously given to him by Lieut. Kane, who obtained it 
from icebergs at Cape York, while he was attached to 
Grinnell’s Expedition in search of Sir John Franklin. 


Thursday, February 3, 1853. 


Evening Meeting. The President, Hon. D. A. White, in 
the chair. 


Hon. Charles W. Upham made some remarks on the re- 
sult of his researches among the old records of the town, 
(Salem, ) in the course of which he offered extracts, &e. 

He exhibited the original Indian deed, signed by the 
descendants of the primitive aborigines, conveying to the 
Selectmen the title to the territory of Salem. ‘This deed 
was obtained in 1686, and is still in an excellent state of 
preservation. 


On motion of George A. Perkins, it was 


Resolved, 'That the thanks of the Institute be presented 
to his Honor the Mayor, for the entertainment and instruc- 
tion he has afforded us this evening. 
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Thursday, March 10, 1853. 
Evening Meeting. Mr. James Upton presiding. 


A letter from Mrs. N. D. Cole was read, announcing the 
bequest from her late husband Thomas Cole, an esteemed 
associate of the Institute, of sixteen volumes of works 
on Natural Science. On motion of J. Pickering, 


Voted, That the Secretary be directed to tender the 
thanks of the Institute to Mrs. N. D. Cole, for the above 
very acceptable donation. 


Samuel P. Fowler presented an interesting paper on 
‘“‘the present History of the Birds of New-England,” in 
which he noticed the habits, food, &c., of several species 
deserving the care and protection of the agriculturist and 
horticulturist. After the reading of the paper, remarks 
were offered by several members present and by the chair. 


A communication was received from Samuel Tufts, of 
Swampscot, consisting of alist of the Mollusca, collected 
by him in that vicinity, with observations on the habits, 


especial localities, &c. &c., of many of the species, as fol- 
lows: 


A LIST OF SHELLS 
Collected at Swampscot, Lynn and vicinity, by Samvet Torts, jun. 


Norg. Species marked with an asterisk (*) were from 
the stomachs of fishes taken in various parts of the Bay 
and brought to Swampscot.{ 


Spirorbis nautiloides, 
Spirorbis spirillum. 


Balanus geniculatus. 
Balanus eburneus. (Young.) 
Balanus ovularis. 


} The town of Swampscot is in Essex County, Massachusetts, lying 
on the northern shore of Massachusetts Bay, and contiguous to Lynn, 
of which it was formerly a part. 


ESSEX INST. PROCEED, 4, 
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Anatifa sp.? A single specimen from the shell of a lob- 
Ster. 


Cineras vittata; some fine, large specimens were taken 
from a Sun-fish (Orthagoriscus mola. Lin.) to which they 
were firmly attached in company with a erustacean (Pen- 
ella filosa Cuv.) 


Teredo dilatata. Stimpson. 


Pholas crispata. 
Pholas costata, Lin.? A single valve, which I suppose to 
be this species, was picked up at Nahant beach. 


Solen ensis. Very abundant. 
Machera costata. Very abundant. 


Solemya velum, Lynn harbor. Common. 
Solemya borealis. Nahant beach. fare. 


Glycemeris siliqua. I found several, after a storm in 
the month of April, 1851, on Nahant beach: they are abun- 
dant at Middle Bank, Massachusetts Bay. 


Mya arenaria. 
Mya truncata. Rare. 


Corbula sp? Some specimens are occasionally found at 
King’s beach, which I suppose to belong to C. conitracia. 


Pandora trilineata. Single valves at Point or Pound 
beach. 


Osteodesma hyalina. Lynn harbor. 
Anatina papyracea,* not abundant. 


Cochlodesma Leana. Occasionally found at Nahant 
Beach after storms. 


Thracia Conradi. It is very rarely that a good specimen 
of this shell can be obtained. 

Thracia Couthouyi* (Stimpson) is occasionally met with 
in fishes taken along the “‘South shore.” It certainly is not 
abundant, although probably it is widely distributed. 

Thracia truncata.* JI have found in all, perhaps six 
specimens, in the course of as many years. 


~ 


Pa 


Mactra solidissima. Common at Nahant and on other 
beaches. A very angular variety occurs at Farmer’s beach, 
Swampscot, near Marblehead. 

Mactra ovalis* (young.) 


Mesodesma arctata. (Young.) Nahant beach. 
Kellia rubra. Lynn harbor. 


Saxicava distorta. Common in the crevices of isolated 
rocks, along shore at half tide and below. 


Petricola pholadiformis. Common. 


Sanguinolaria fusca. Common. 
Sanguinolaria sordida. Rare. 


Tellina tenera. Common. 

Tellina tenta.* Small specimens are common, in fishes 
taken near Scituate, (South Shore); also, off Marblehead; 
and not unfrequently an adult specimen may be found in 
fishes’ maws. 


Lucina radula. Single valves at Nahant beach, and at 
Pound beach. 
Lucina flexuosa.* Common; from off Scituate. 


Cyclas partumeia. Common in a shaded ditch at 
Swampscot 

Cyclas sp? <A few specimens in a small meadow on the 
high land in rear of the village of Swampscot. 


Astarte castanea. Occasionally a specimen is found at 
Nahant beach. 

Astarte sulecata.* (Young.) Adult, single valves. In 
Lynn harbor. 

Astarte quadrans.* Rather common. 


Cyprina Islandica. «Very common. 
Cytherea convexa. At Nahant beach, but rare. 


enus mercenaria. I have found four or five living spe- 
cimens at Pound beach. 
Venus gemma. Common in Lynn harbor. 


Cardium pinnatulum.* In all parts of the Bay; very 
= - 
common ; also, taken by a dredge near Swampscot. 
Cardium Islandicum.* 'requent. 
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Cardium Greenlandicum.* (Young.) A single speci- 
men from off Scituate. 


Cardita borealis.* Not uncommon. 


Nucula thracieformis.* Off Scituate; very rare. IL 
have found but three specimens. 

Nucula limatula.* 

Nucula minuta.* 

Nucula myalis.* 

Nucula sapotilla.* 

Nucula proxima.* 

Nucula tenuis.* 


| 
> Not common. 


Rather common. 


Saas 


Unio complanatus. Very common at the F'loating-bridge 
pond, Lynn. 


Anodon fluviatilis. Flax-pond, Lynn. 
Mytilus edulis and the variety, pellucidus. Abundant. 


Modiola modiolus. Often found attached to the rocks at 
low water; also, drawn to shore by the marine alge in 
storms. 

Modiola plicatula. Lynn salt marshes. 

Modiola discrepans.* Rare. 

Modiola nexa.* Very rare. 

Modiola discors.* Rare. 

Modiola glandula.* Common. 


Ostrea sp? Large numbers of dead oyster-shells, thrown 
up from the deep water, may be found after storms at Na- 
hant beach. They are a long and narrow variety. 


Anomia ephippium. Rather common. 


Terebratula caput serpentis. Not uncommon on stones 
which have been drawn from the deeper water, ‘‘off shore.” 


Chiton marmoreus (O.) Stimpson. A single specimen 
from an anchor stock in five fathoms, sand; at New 
Cove, Swampscot. 

Chiton fulminatus.* Common. 

Chiton ruber.* Common. 

Chiton albus.* Rare. 

Chiton Emersonianus.* Not rare. 


Lottia testudinalis. Very common. 
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Lottia alveus. Very common. 


Dentalium dentale.* Rare. 


Cemoria Noachina.* Rare. 


Crepidula fornicata. Abundant. 

Crepidula plana. Abundant. 

Crepidula convexa. Abundant in Lynn harbor. 
Crepidula glauca. 


Bulla insculpta. In the summer of 1849 I found this 
species rather common, in Lynn harbor. I have looked for 
it in vain, since; it seems to have entirely disappeared. 

Bulla triticea.* Frequent in deep water in various parts 
of the bay. 

Bulla puncto-striata.* Off Scituate. Rare. 

Bulla caniculata.* Off Scituate, and in other localities, 
but rare. 

Bulla Gouldii.* Off Scituate. 

Bulla debilis.* Off Cape Ann. Rare. 

Bulla lineolata.* From several places in the Bay, but 

Bulla obstricta.* no where abundant. 


Hetix. The species, in this list, may be found in an 
hour’s diligent search on any of the wooded hill sides of 
Swampscott, which have a southern aspect. Some species 
of Pupa may be found in company with them, but I have 
been unable to determine them from the want of gloss (epi- 
dermis. ) 


Helix albolabris. 

. alternata. 

. arborea. 

. indentata. 

. lineata. 

. labyrinthica. 

. minuscula. 

. pulchella. 

. striatella. 

. sp: not determined. 


jange=gaegscjea jae }aryasise 


Bulimus lubricus. Sometimes met with in company 
with the above species of Helix, but sparingly. 


Succinea campestris. Common with the Helices. 
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Auricula bidentata. Abundant on the ‘Lynn marshes ; 


and dead shells are sometimes found on the beaches at 
Swampscot. 


Planorbis lentus. A rather common species. 
Planorbis bicarinatus. Rare. 

Planorbis armigerus. Very common. 
Planorbis hirsutus. Common. 


Physa heterostropha. Occasionally found in a shaded 
ditch by the roadside at Swampscot. 

Physa ancillaria. Found with the last mentioned spe- 
cies; also, found in other localities. 

Physa elongata. Ina temporary pool of water, surroun- 


ded by woods on the high land, and eastward of the village 
of Swampscot. 


Limnea columella. In some of the ponds and in 
Limnea macrostoma. marshy lands at Swamp- 
Limnea umbilicata. scot. 


Limnea elodes. Occurs common, with Physa heteros- 
tropha. 


Ancylus fuscus. Attached to stones just below the sur- 
face of the water, at Floating-Bridge pond, Lynn. 


Valvata pupoidea. Abundant with Ancylus fuscus. 
Paludina decisa. At Eel Brook, Swampscot; but rare. 


Natica heros. Abundant on all of our beaches. 

Natica triseriata. Common on the flats of Lynn harbor. 
Natica immaculata. Common in all parts of the bay. 
Natica caniculata. In deep water; rare. 
Natica duplicata, with Natica triseriata; common. 


Natica pusilla.* In all parts of the Bay, not infre- 
Natica clausa.* quent. 


Velutina Jevigata.* Common. 
Velutina zonata.* Common. 


Sigaretus haliotoideus.* Off the Pig Rocks, near 
SWwampscot. 


Scalaria Groenlandica.* Various parts of the Bay. Ta- 
ken alive with the dredge in ten fathoms water, rocky bot- 
tom, half a mile North East of Ege Rock. 
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Margarita cinerea.* 
Margarita obscura.* 
Margarita undulata.* Very common; taken alive from 
rocky bottom in six fathoms water, off Swampscot. 
Margarita arctica. Some fine specimens occurred in the 
pools on the rocks, left by the tide, at Sand Point, Lynn 
harbor; also, on the marine vegetation about the rocks at 
low water mark on the Eastern side of Little Nahant; and 
likewise in a similar locality at Dread Ledge, Swampscot. 

Margarita argentata.* Sparingly near the shores of Mar- 
blehead and of Swampscot. 


Common. 


Littorina rudis. Abundant about the rocks on the ocean 
shore. 

Littorina tenebrosa. Abundant among the coarse grasses, 
which grow on the sides of the ditches in the Lynn 
marshes. 

Littorina palliata. Exceedingly common on all parts of 
the rocky shores of the sea; as are likewise all the varieties 
of this species. | 


Lacuna neritoidea. Found alive, but sparingly, among 
the rocks at the eastern end of Pound beach, Swampscot. 

Lacuna vincta and the variety fusca. On the kelps and 
larger algee in water varying from three to eight fathoms 
depth ; also, on the rocks at low water. 


Cingula minuta. Very abundant at Lynn harbor. | 

Cingula aculeus. On the empty shells of Modiola modi- 
olus, lodged in the crevices of the rocks at half tide, Swamp- 
scot. 


Turritella erosa.* Rather common. 
Turritella acicula.* (Stimpson.) A single specimen. 


Pyramis striatula. From both shores of the Bay, but 
rare. 


Odostomia exigua. Common about loose stones at Lynn 
harbor. Ihave found this species very abundant on the 
stump of a tree, which is five feet below high water mark, 
and which lies on the border of the flats on the west side of 
Lynn harbor. ‘There are many such stumps in that imme- 
diate neighborhood, and usually, they are almost covered 
with the mud of the flats. 


Pleurotoma decussata.* Rare. 
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Cancellaria Couthouyi.* Frequent in various parts of 
the Bay. 


Fusus Islandicus. Not uncommon in water varying in 
depth from six to ten fathoms. 

Fusus decemcostatus. Rare; a single specimen taken 
by dredging near Egg rock; sometimes taken from the lobs- 
ter traps in water varying from six to ten fathoms depth. 

Fusus Bamffius.* Very rare. 

Fusus rufus.* Frequent. 

Fusus harpularius.* Common. Very frequently taken 
by dredging near Egg rock. 

Fusus pygmeus.* Very common. 


Rostellaria occidentalis.* A single specimen from Mid- 
dle Bank. 


Purpura lapillus. Exceeding common on all our rocky 
shores. 


Trichotropis Borealis.* Not unfrequent. 


Buccinum plicosum. Common at Lynn harbor. 

Buccinum undatum. Very abundant in water of three 
to ten fathoms depth. 

Buccinum obsoletum. Very abundant in the inlets of 
the sea at Lynn. 

Buccinum trivittatum. Very abundant in the shoaler 
portions of the Bay; and may be found in many places, at 
low water. 

Buccinum rosaceum.* Rare. 

Buccinum lunatum. Among the rocks at the Eastern 
end of Pound beach. 


Xylophaga cuneiformis. A single dead specimen occur- 
red to me at King’s beach. J have specimens in my cabi- 
net from South Carolina. 


Nort. Helix hortensis may be added to this list of mine, on the au- 
thority of William A. Phillips, Esq., and Turritella interrupta, on the 
authority of R. P. Questrum, sq. Sy ge: 
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The following communication was read at the annual 
Meeting, Wednesday, May 8, 1850, and is now printed in 
an enlarged and revised form, as prepared by the author. 


LIST OF INFUSORIAL OBJECTS, 


found chiefly in the neighborhood of Salem, Mass., with a 
sketch of the progress in this branch of Natural History. 


BY THOMAS COLE. 


Nearly two centuries have passed away, since the 
microscope revealed to mankind a department of the 
animal kingdom, consisting of bodies imperceptible to the 
unassisted vision, but displaying, under the microscope, 
countless multitudes of active forms, so strange and various 
in their appearance, so beautiful, and withal so wonderful 
in their organization, that a general curiosity was excited 
to view this new page of nature’s history, while the 
ingenuity and skill of the most learned were exhausted in 
forming vague theories, and absurd speculations, based 
upon the novel and interesting spectacle. 

A slight sketch of the progress made in the investigation 
of this branch of natural history, for which the writer is 
chiefly indebted to Professor Ehrenberg’s great work on 
the Infusoria, will not, it is hoped, be an inappropriate 
accompaniment to the following list of infusorial objects. 

In April of the year 1765, while the atoms and whirlpools 
of Descartes were exciting the attention of the learned, 
Leeuwenhoek, an eminent physician of Delft, in Holland, 
who had busied himself with microscopical examinations 
of the structure of plants and of the nerves of animals, and 
who, by his skill in the construction of his microscopes, 
his ingenuity in the preparation of his subjects, and his 
method of applying them to the microscope, was eminently 
qualified to make these inquiries, discovered, in a drop of 
rain water, multitudes of briskly moving particles, and 
thought he had found the animated primordial atoms of 
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the world. Further observations upon their motions, and 
more especially, the discovery, in some of them, of motive 
organs, convinced him of their animal character, and he 
gave them the name of animalcules. In the course of his 
experiments, Leeuwenhoek had already made an infusion 
of pepper in water, with the hope of discovering the cause 
of its pungency: this, after a few weeks, he found swarm- 
ing with animals. Others repeated the experiment, and as 
new forms were detected, new theories respecting them 
were advanced, varying with the activity of imagination in 
the observers. ‘‘This wonderfully great world of life,” 
says Ehrenberg, ‘concealed from mankind, has, since its 
discovery, been often described, under the pen of easily 
moved and fantastical writers, as a monstrous spirit world, 
filled with forms of which the openly visible world affords 
no parallel, in part wonderfully, in part horribly distorted ; 
neither actually living, nor actually lifeless. Others have 
derived them from the sportive wantonness of plastic 
nature; even so late as the year 1820, the power of 
charming, (Zauberkraft) with which some of these forms 
were supposed to be endued, was circumstantially described 
by an otherwise meritorious writer.’’* 

An opinion early prevailed, that various diseases were 
caused by minute insects filling and polluting the air, and 
in the Philosophical Transactions of the British Royal 
Society for 1677, a writer gravely proposes to frighten and 
scatter these pestiferous armies by the noise of drums, 
trumpets, and cannon, especially he recommends the cheer- 
ful shouting of women and children for this purpose. 
Leeuwenhoek believed that mankind and all animals origi- 
nated in spermatozoa. A French philosopher, Periault, 
defended the idea, derived, it is said, from Hippocrates, that 
nothing begins to exist, but that every thing is present, and 
is only developed and increased. Professor Sturm of 
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Altdorf, believed that the whole air was filled with little 
men and animals, countless numbers of which are inhaled 
and respired with every breath. Another eminent observer, 
Hartsoeker, maintained that the infusoria were the larve of 
invisible winged insects that filled the air, and he also 
imagined that the human race was developed from a single 
spermatozoon. It was the opinion of distinguished physi- 
cians in France, Italy and England, that the plague was 
produced by microscopic animalcules; and that the pesti- 
lence which raged in Marseilles in 1720, was to be ascribed 
to mite formed animalcules with crooked beaks and claws. 

Opinions of this kind long prevailed, but at last their 
absurdity subjected them to ridicule and contempt, till they 
ceased to be the occasion of visionary theories. ‘Rash 
conclusions,” says Ehrenberg, ‘frivolous disputes, osten- 
tatious speculations of philosophical heads so called, imper- 
fect instruments, and awkwardness and hurry in the use of 
such instruments as for that time were good, and more 
especially preconceived notions, were then, as now, fora 
long time a hindrance to the correct general application of 
the knowledge which had been collected and confirmed; and 
Leeuwenhoek continued, not less than forty years, to be 
considered as the only especially good observer.’”’* 

In the year 1746, Linneeus first communicated his views 
of the spermatozoa and infusoria. He considered them as 
lifeless, oily particles, and their movements as altogether 
passive. This opinion he afterwards abandoned, and 
assigned to a few of them a place among the polypi, mol- 
lusks, and lithophytes; but by far the greater number, he 
places in his last class, which, not inappropriately, he calls 
“Chaos,” for in this class he brings together the eels of 
paste and vinegar, which he believed revived upon the 
application of moisture, after having been dried for years ; 
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the seeds of fungi, which-he describes, on the authority of 
Baron Munchausen, as at first living and moving, but as 
afterwards becoming fixed, and growing into fungi; the 
smut of grain, which, on the same authority, when mace- 
rated in water, becomes an oblong hyaline animalcule: 
lastly, in what he call his “Chaos Infusorium,’’ he has 
swept together all other infusorial objects, to which he has 
added the contagion of fevers, the syphilitic virus, the 
spermatozoa, the septic power of putrefaction and fermen- 
tation, and even the cloudiness of the atmosphere in spring, 
all of which he ascribes to living molecules, and thinks 
they probably belong to this family.* 

It is remarkable that Linneeus, with all his qualifica- 
tions as a naturalist, upon these subjects, took his opinions 
upon the authority of others, as appears from his own 
account, without having made a single observation him- 
self of the objects which he describes. 

Examples of the imperfect observations, and rash con- 
clusions respecting the infusoria, which prevailed among 
the learned of that day, need not be multiplied, and we 
pass to the next important advance in the developement of 
this branch of natural history. This was made by Otto 
Frederic Muller, a Danish Counsellor, in a series of obser- 
vations published in 1778, and, more especially, in his post- 
humous work, published in 1786, in which he divides the 
infusoria into two classes, viz: those which have, and those 
which have not, visible external organs; the former he calls 
Bullaria, the latter Infusoria.[ ‘This was the first attempt 
to make a systematic classification of these objects accord- 
ing to certain characteristics in their form, and although 
the basis of this classification was uncertain, and the cause 
of much confusion, by bringing into the same class objects 
that in the most material points, were widely different, yet 
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his method of sharply discriminating between individual 
forms, was successfully followed by various distinguished 
naturalists, and his systematic arrangement was the basis 
on which they rested their observations until the year 1830. 

Although Muller deserves the high praise bestowed upon 
him by Prof. Ehrenberg, for his generally sound philosophi- 
cal views, his ardent desire to discover the truth rather 
than to promote a favorite hypothesis, and the severe 
examination to which he subjected his own opinions, yet 
even he did not wholly escape the errors of the times: in 
the preface to his posthumous work, he says, that animal 
and vegetable substances, are, by decomposition, resolved 
into vesicular pellicles, which vesicles, or globules, like the 
crystalline globules of fungi, extend over objects in a series, 
and form a web like that ofa spider. These globules, grad- 
ually released from the common mass, revive, and become 
infusorial and spermatic animalcules, and from these, every 
kind of animal and vegetable form appears to be produced.* 

Of the difficulties he had to encounter in prosecuting this 
novel course of inquiry, he thus speaks: The difficulties 
under which the investigation of microscopical animals 
labors, are innumerable, and the certain and distinct resolu- 
tion of them, requires so much time, such sharpness of 
vision, and such acuteness of judgment, the presence of 
so much patience and mental composure, that nothing can 
surpass it. Nothing is easier than to see animalcules, and 
to be delighted with their movements and sport, but to 
perceive the differences in these most simple, active and 
mutable little animals, in the smallest area, illuminated 
with very few rays of light, and every moment escaping 
from the view, and to describe in suitable language these 
perceptions, and the various motions of each one,— ‘hic 
labor, hoc opus.’ Hence after the lucubrations. of many 
hours, when I have become weary of seeing and admiring, 
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from the deficiency of words expressive of these unusual 
motions and images, and from fear lest those things which 
I had perceived both with the eye and the mind, should 
remain obscure to the reader, l have committed nothing to 
paper.* 

Many distinguished naturalists followed the course of 
investigation which Muller had successfully pursued, and 
almost all of them drew their materials from the storehouse 
of his observations, and as they took their facts from him, 
so also they adopted his speculative opinions. Accordingly 
we find the doctrine of simplification in the organization 
both of the animal and vegetable kingdoms very generally 
supported, and even carried to the extreme of denying the 
existence of all organization in some classes of infusoria ; 
and in connection with this doctrine, the theory of spontane- 
ous generation, or the primary existence of organic animal 
and vegetable forms from inorganic matter, was also main- 
tained. Among those, who have advocated the doctrine of 
a gradual developement of organisms from inorganic mole- 
cules up to the highest and most complex organization in 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, Lamarck and Oken 
are conspicuous; the former held to the gradual develope- 
ment of animals as the circumstances of their condition 
might require; the latter considered the ocean as the great 
storehouse whence terrestrial animals and vegetables, a 
little metamorphosed to suit them to their terrene state, 
were derived. 

To test this doctrine of a spontaneous generation, Prof. 
Ehrenberg, in 1816, commenced a series of observations on 
fungi, infusoria, and entozoa, objects that seemed more 
especially to favor this hypothesis. In 1819, he obtained a 
direct and satisfactory proof of the existence of a germ in 
every seed of fungus and mucor, and from the mass of seed, 
which was present, the origin of those plants, from spon- 
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taneous generation, was rendered, as he says, extremely 
improbable and unnecessary. Subsequently, in various 
extensive journeys, accomplished under royal patronage, 
one of which, into Africa, was protracted into a residence 
of six years, he obtained opportunities of comparing the 
infusorial forms, found in different regions of the globe, and 
in 1830, he communicated his observations to the Berlin 
Academy. Continuing these researches, in which he had 
become deeply interested, he discovered that the silicious 
remains of one class of these objects, the Bacillaric, enter 
into the composition of bog iron ore, are imbedded in flints, 
and constitute large strata of the earth’s surface. 

The result of all his observations on this subject, he has 
given ina series of 30 propositions, a few of which, on 
account of their importance, are here presented. 

1. All the Infusoria are organized, the greater part, 
probably all, are highly organized animals. 

2. ‘The Infusoria form two natural classes of animals 
according to their structure, and may thus be scientifically 
classed, and admit no union of their forms with larger 
animals in corresponding species or families, however 
similar they may be in appearance. 

3. The existence of Infusoria in four divisions of the 
globe, aud also in the sea, is established, and particular 
species are similar in the most distant regions. 

A. Since a cubic inch of earth often contains more than 
forty one thousand millions of single animals, the Infusoria 
form the greatest numerical proportion of individual life that 
is known, they constitute the principal number, perhaps the 
principal mass, of living animal organisms on the earth. 

These labors of Professor Ehrenberg have led, as he 
informs us, to the establishment of two great principles, viz: 
That there is an animal organization, which does not 
proceed by gradation, but is perfect in all its principal parts ; 
and next, that there isa great and direct influence of the 
world of microscopic forms on unorganized nature. The 
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consequence of the former, he adds, isa great, an exceedingly 
great, improbability of the existence of a spontaneous 
generation, or a motherless origin of organic bodies. 

Ehrenberg’s experiments in feeding the Infusoria with 
colored substances, such as carmine, indigo, &c., were 
generally successful; and as the transparency of their 
bodies enabled him to see this colored matter within them, 
and to trace its course, he considered it a satisfactory 
evidence of their internal organization, and founded upon it 
one of his two great divisions of the animalcular tribe, the 
Polygastrica, so called from the numerous cells within them, 
which he considered as stomachs. With one family, how- 
ever, the Bacillaria, his attempts in this way were, at first, 
unavailing; and as this familiy was claimed by various 
botanists as a portion of the vegetable kingdom, or, at least, 
as a connecting link between that and the animal, he was 
the more desirous of finding some criterion by which their 
position might be more certainly determined. After a 
period of six years fruitless labor, as he tells us, he accom- 
plished his object by a slight alteration in the manner of 
supplying them with this colored food, and saw the recep- 
tion of it in seven species of Navicula, in Gomphonema 
paradoxum, and Arthrodesmus quadricaudatus and with 
Closterium acerosum, and he thus had the happiness to 
observe their internal organization, and also to establish 
incontestably, as he thinks, their claim to be ranked as 
animals.* It seems a little remarkable, that the botanical 
opponents of Ehrenberg, have omitted to notice this fact, 
on which he lays so great stress, and rest their opposition to 
his views, chiefly on the presence of starch, as indicated by 
the action of iodine on the bodies of some members of this 
family. ‘The controversy is not yet closed; able writers 
and acute observers appear on both sides, and we can finish 
our observations no better than by saying, ‘‘Non nostrum 
inter alos tantas componere lites.” 
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“hrenberg, in the progress of his observation of the Infu- 
soria, gradually discovered the organs of mastication and 
deglutition, the alimentary canal, the apertures of the body, 
a muscular system, sexual organs, eyes, &c. It is not to 
be supposed that all these organs are to be found in every 
animalcule, nor is it probable that a common observer would 
perceive them in every casein which Ehrenberg has pointed 
them out. He possessed uncommon powers of observation, 
and united with them great ingenuity and skill in manipu- 
lation. He has been especially successful in drying and 
preserving the uncoated or illoricated infusoria, so as to 
exhibit not merely the outlines of their forms, but also the 
most delicate cilia which otherwise were hardly percep- 
tible. 

With the exception of Professor Bailey of West Point, 
who, since the year 1841, has made, in Silliman’s Journal 
of Science, very ample and interesting communications 
respecting the American Bacillariz, no one has given to the 
public any notice of the American Infusoria; it is to be 
hoped, therefore, that one who is so well qualified for the 
task, as Prof. B., both by his experience and habits of 
observation, will complete the work he has so successfully 
begun, and make the other portions of our infusorial tribes 
as well known to the naturalists of Europe, as he has 
already made the different members of the Bacillarian 
family. 

To the members of the Essex Institute, whose activity 
and zeal are doing much for the advancement of natural 
science, it is hoped the féllowing list of infusorial objects, 
found in and near Salem, Mass., however imperfect or 
incomplete, may not be altogether an unacceptable offering. 
It is placed “at their disposal, in compliance with their 
request. Itis the result of a series of observations com 
menced in the year 1835, and pursued as the occupation 
and amusement of leisure hours, without reference to any 
scientific purpose. As ‘‘Pritchard’s Natural History of 
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Animalcules,” was, for a long time, the only treatise on 
the subject, to which the observer had access, and that, 
however valuable, not affording sufficient means of identi- 
fying all the objects that were found, with forms previously 
known, much that was presented to view under the micros- 
cope, passed unrecorded, and only occasionaily, as some- 
thing of uncommon interest appeared, it was committed to 
paper. Subsequently, the acquisition of Ehrenberg’s mag- 
nificent work on the Infusoria, afforded the means of 
comparing American forms with the figures given in that 
work, and such as could be identified with those figures, 
have been recorded; as for the rest, not having skill in the 
art of drawing, and aware of the difficulty of conveying 
accurate ideas of such objects by mere verbal descriptions, 
they have been reluctantly omitted. 

In making the observations which have resulted in the 
following list, much valuable assistance has been afforded 
by Professor Bailey, not only iam overcoming the difficulties 
incident to microscopical observations, but also for a large 
amount of interesting microscopic objects, the fruit of his 
own untiring investigations, or received from his foreign 
friends and correspondents, all of which he has most 
liberally imparted. 


Ehrenberg divided the Infusoria into two classes, viz: 
the Polygastrica, and the Rotatoria (wheel-bearers,) so 
called from the action of cilia around the mouth, which 
resembles in their economy, the rotation of the spokes of 
a wheel. 


POLYGASTRICA 


Comprehends 22 Families, 123 Genera, 553 Species. 
Fam. 1. Monadina Genera 9. Species 26. 


2. Cryptomonadina “ 6. a 16. 
3. Volvocina CONAO: et 18, 
4, Vibriona ai 595 c 14, 
5. Closterina ee ie Ji 16. 


AS 


6 Astasiaea Genera 6. species 24. 
7. Dinobryonia ees ef 3. 
8. Amoebaea oe ales uf 4, 
9. Arcellina Sees ef 9 to 10. 
10. Bacillaria Bo Ba, 168 
11. Cyclidina {Sy ware $f 9. 
12. Peridinaea weer ee 28 He 17. 
13. Vorticellina Stee a 35. 
14. Ophrydina burt tf ee 
15. Enchelia foo 05 et 30. 
16. Colepina ‘Sierceil i 57. 
17. 'Trachelina BUNT eis p cs 38. 
18. Ophryocercina SO grershe w 3. 
19. Aspidiscina eee ‘ 2. 
20. WKolpodea fee “ 24. 
21. Oxytrichina Co paee MY dikes 
22. Huplota «64. a 12. 
ROTATORIA 
Comprehends 8 Families, 55 Genera, 169 Species. 
Fam. 1. Ichthydina Genera 4. Species 5. 
2. Oécecistina eee ff 2. 
3. Megalotrochaea toe ff 3. 
4, Floscularia Re ana SS ve Uo 
5, Hydatinaea ce ts. sf 71. 
6. Euclanidota ae a sf 36. 
7. Philodinaea CN x 18. 
8. Brachionaea Pe ek ce 2. 


The following list of Infusoria, found in and near Salem, 
Mass., is arranged according to the system of Professor 
Ehrenberg. 

POLYGASTRICA 
3 Fam. Votvocina. 10 Genera, 18 Species. 


Ad 


Volvox sphaerosira 
globator 

Pandorina morum 

Synura uvella 


5 Fam. CLosTerina. 

Closterium striolatum 
acerosum 
rostratum 
intermedium 
turgidum 
costatum 
setaceum 
trabecula 
lunula 
lineatum 
cylindrus ? 

Docidium nodosum 2 

Spirotaenia condensata 


Ehr. Taf. 3 
4, 
2 
3 


1 Genus, 16 Species. 
Ehr. Datieome isa: 


6 Fam. Astasiaza. 6 Genera, 24 Species. 


Amblyophis viridis 
Buglena acus 
longicauda 
_ pyrum 
pleuronectes 
triquetra 
Spirogyra ? 
deses 


Chlorogonium euchlorum ~ 


Distigma proteus 


7 Fam. Drnosryonra. 
Dinobryon sertularia 


6. 1. 
6. 10. 
Ralfs. Table 23. A, 
Ehr. alien. le 
Ralfs. Table 29. Ile 
Ehr. Taf. 6. o: 
6. 2. 
5. t5; 
6. 8. 
6. 6. 
Ralfs. 
Ralfs. Table 34. Fig. 1. 
Bhr. Taf. 7. Fig. 5. 
te 15. 
tes 13: 
the 11. 
ue 12. 
the 14. 
Ufc 10. 
te 8. 
7. We 
8. A. 
2 Genera, 3 Species. 
Ehr. Taf. 8. Fig. 8. 


8 Fam. Amogpara, 1 Genus, 4 Species. 


Amoeba difiluens Ehr. Taf, 8. Fig. 12. 
radiosa 8. 13. 
9 Fam. Arcetmina. 3 Genera, Species 9—LO. 
Arcella vulgaris Bhra Nate 9) Fig. 5. 
Difflugia proteiformis 2: Il, 
acuminata oF 3: 


10 Fam. Bacitraria. 36 Genera, 168 Species. 


Desmidium Swartzii Bhr.. wat. 105 big. 8, 
aculeatum 10. 12% 
Staurastrum dilatatum 10. 3% 
gracile Ralfs 
Xanthidium furcatum Jajoyes AEM 10). 25. 
aculeatum 10. 23. 
hirsutum 10. Pes 
fasciculatum 10. 24. 
Arthrodesmus convergens 10. 18. 
quadricaudatus 10. 16. 
Odontella desmidium 16. A, 
~'Tessararthra filiformis 10. ile 
Pentasterias margaritacea 10. 15. 
Micrasterias heptactis tele 4, 
hexactis 11. 3: 
fimbriata Ralfs 
: Boryana Ehre at 1A: 5. 
4 furcata Ralfs 
tricyclia Ehr. Taf. 11. 8. 
Euastrum rota 12. 1. 
crux melitensis 12. 3) 
verrucosum 12. 5, 
pecten 12. A. 
margaritiferum 12. ie 
Cosmarium ovale Ralfs 


Gallionella moniliformis Ehr. Taf. 10. 5. 
Navicula striatula 21. 15. 
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Navicula, viridis Bhr. Taf. 13. Fig. 16. 
baltica 13. 10. 
sigma 13. 12. 
angulata Quekett on Mic. 


interrupta. Kutzing. 
sp. unknown 


lanceolata Ehr. Taf. 13. Fig. 21. 
Kunotia tetraodon 21. 25. 
pentodon 21. 26. 
serra 21. 28. 
Cocconeis scutellum 14. 8. 
Fragilaria grandis 15. 11. 
rhabdosoma 15. 12. 
Bacillaria elongata 15. 5. 
tabellaris 15. 7. 

Synedra ulna 17. 
lunaris 17. A, 
capitata 21. 29. 
Podosphenia gracilis 17. 6. 
Gomphonema acuminatum 18. A, 
Cocconema cistula 19. tee 
Naunema simplex 20. 12. 


11 Fam. Cycrivina. 3 Genera, 9 Species. 


Cyclidium glaucoma Ehr. Taf. 22. Fig. 1. 
12 Fam. Perminara. 4 Genera, 17 Species. 
Peridinium fuscum Ehr. Taf. 22. Fig. 15. 
Glenodinium apiculatum 22, 24. 


13 Fam. Vorticeruna. 8 Genera, 35 Species. 


Stentor Mulleri Ehr. Taf. 23. Fig. 1. 
Vorticella nebulifera 25, 1. 
campanula 25. 4, 


convallaria 26, 3. 
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Carchesium polypinum Bhr. Taf. 26. Fig. 5 
Epistylis galea 27. 1 
anastatica 2il Ze 
nutans 29, 1 
Urocentrum turbo 24, 7 


14 Fam. Opurypina. 4 Genera, 11 Species. 


Cothurnia imberbis Hh? Pat 30. Fig..7. 
Vaginicola tincta 30. 5. 


15 Fam. Encuetta. 10 Genera, 20 Species. 


Actinophris sol Ehr. Taf. 31. Fig. 6. 
viridis ol. fe 
Lacrymaria proteus BM eA 
16 Fam. Covepina. 1 Genus, 5 Species. 
Coleps hirtus Hhreaicnooa ees: 
17 Fam. Tracueina. 8 Genera, 38 Species. 
Trachelius anas Phiree Pat. oo. ie: .0; 
meleagris Do. 8. 
tricophorus 33. et: 
ovum 33. 13. 
Spirostomum ambiguum 36. 2 
Chilodon cucullus 36. 7. 


18 Fam. Opnryocercina. 1 Genus, 3 Species. 
Trachelo-cerca olor Ehr. Taf. 38. Fig. 7. 


20 Fam. Korpropea. 5 Genera, 27 Species. 
Amphileptus margaritifer Ehr. Taf. 37. Fig. 5. 


Paramecium aurelia og. 6. 
Uroleptus filum AO. 5. 
piscis AO. 1. 


21 Fam. Oxyrricuina. 5 Genera, 17 Species. 
Oxytricha caudata Ehr. Taf. 40. Fig. 11. 


AS 


Urostyla grandis 
Stylonichia mytilus 


22 Fam. LEvptora. 


Euplotes patella 
charon 


Ehr. Taf. 41. Fig .8. 
Al. Sh 


4 Genera, 12 Species. 


Bhr. Taf. 42. Fig. 9. 
42. 10. 


ROTATORIA. 


1 Fam. IcutTsypina. 
Chaetonotus maximus 
larus 


4 Fam. Ftoscuraria. 


Floscularia proboscidea 
ornata 
Melicerta ringens 


4 Genera, 6 Species. 


Ehr. Taf. 43. Fig. 3. 
A3. 4, 


6 Genera, ¢ Species. 

Ehri? Wat, #46 bie ale 
A6. 2. 
A6. Je 


5 Fam. MHypatinaza. 18 Genera, 71 Species. 


Notommata longiseta 
copeus 
Scaridium longicaudum 


6 Fam. 
Lepadella emarginata 
Dinocharis pocillum 
Stephanops lamellaris 
Fuchlanis triquetra 


7 Fam. PuxtLopinaga. 
Rotifer vulgaris — 
Philodina aculeata 


8 Fam. Bracutonara. 
Brachionus brevispinus 
Bakeri 


EUcHLANIDOTA. 


Ehr. Taf. 53. Fig. 2. 
51. ig 
5A. i. 


11 Genera, 36 Species. 
ihr. (alate to Been: 


59. al 
59, 13. 
57. 8. 


7 Genera, 18 Species. 
Ehr. Taf. 60. Fig. 4. 
61. oF 


A Genera, 27 Species. 


Ehr. Taf. 63. Fig. 6. 
64, A 
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Wednesday, May 11, 1853. 
Annual Meeting, Hon. D. A. White, President, in the chair. 


Record of the last Annual Meeting, and List of Donations, 
since the meeting of March 10th, were read. 

Report of the Secretary read and accepted. According to its 
statement, the present number of members is one hundred and 
sixty-one. Within the past year, there have occurred six 
instances of death, as follows, viz: 

THomas Cog, Esq., a graduate of Harvard University, of 
the class of 1798; for many yearsa resident of Salem; a 
distinguished teacher ; a ripe and elegant scholar :—and in the 
later years of his life, a distinguished microscopist. His decease 
occurred on the twenty fourth of June, 1852. 

J. G. SpraGuE, a public spirited man, and one, who 
though not actively engaged with us, yet was a warm friend of 
the Institute. His death occurred thirtieth of Nov. 1852. 

E. Mack, a resident of Salem, his adopted place of abode, 
for upwards of forty years; whose love for rural life and 
general interest in all associations of agriculture, literature and 
benevolence, rendered him a valuable member of this Society. 
His death occurred on Thursday, ninth of December, 1852. 


ANDREW NICHOLS, a valued physician; one of the founders 
of the Essex County Natural History Society; its President 
from the period of its organization until its annual meeting in 
June, 1845, at which time he resigned the office. Born in the 
rural part of Danvers, where Nature was unusually attractive 
to its admirer, he early imbibed a taste for the study and 
investigation of its works. He was particularly conversant with 
the geological formations, and with the wild flowers and trees 
of his neighborhood, many of which he was the first to recog- 
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nize and publish to the world, through his friend Dr. Jacob 
Bigelow, in the Florula Bostoniensis. No creature too insignifi- 
cant to his finely cultivated eye—no fact too small to escape in 
its meaning and instruction his noble and loving heart ; but with 
a true and humble faith, he saw beneficence and wisdom in them 
all. On some rocks, moistened by the later spring snows, he 
first detected many years ago the tiny Draba Verna, and as its 
minute petals were opening to another vernal season he passed 
away on the thirty first of March 1853. 

JoHNn Tunney, of Methuen, by profession a lawyer, but 
recently associated with us, died April 8, 1853, at the age of 
53 years. 

A. L. PErrson, a valuable physician and skillful surgeon, 
whose loss to society is widely and deeply felt. Amidst his 
numerous calls professionally, he found opportunity to bear 
testimony in the appreciation of the labors of the Hssex 
Institute, and to contribute to the advancement of its interests. 
He met a sudden death on May 6, 1853, at Norwalk, Conn., 
by the appalling accident to the Rail road train. 

In the instances of mortality, the Essex Institute would 
notice a loss to Natural Science in the demise of Professor C. 
B. Apams, of Amherst College. As a zealous conchologist he 
became interested in the geographical distribution of shells, and 
has become widely known through his writings on zoology and 
geology. His death occurred at the Island of St. Thomas, 
January 19, 1853, to this place he had resorted for health and 
likewise for scientific exploration, in which he was eminently 
successful. 

The quarterly meetings of the Institute have been held, as 
well as ordinary meetings during the past year, for the election 
of members and for incidental business matters. 

The following additions during the year may be specified : 


To tHE HistoricaL DepartMENT. Messrs Luther Upton, 
W. B. Whipple, Benja. Fabens, Joshua Cleaves, L. B. Har- 
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rington, John Price of Manchester, James Emerton, Charles 
W. Palfray, have presented various coins and medals. N. 
Silsbee deposited a valuable and interesting painting of the 
Crowninshield wharf in Salem, as it was in 1806, executed by 
the late George Ropes. From §. V. Shreve, a Chinese com- 
pass. Messrs T. Downing, William Stearns and T’. Prince 
presented several lithographic views of our old buildings. Bows 
and arrows in use by the Indian tribes westward of the 
Mississippi river, presented by Wm. Messervy. Malay creis, 
presented by C. F. Williams. From Edward Lander, an 
autograph ‘‘ Toast’’ of General LaFayette, as given by him at 
Hamilton Hall, in this city, in 1824; also, the Duke of 
Wellington’s autograph, bearing the date London, Sept. 5, 
1843. From M. A. Stickney, specimens of the old continental 
money, as part of a suite of the bills of the various denomina- 
tional value, issued by the several states and by Congress 
during the Revolutionary period and that immediately preced- 
ing; to be completed, if possible, for the Institute. 


To THE DEPARTMENT OF NaturaL History. Skull of a 
Tapir, from Cayenne, from 8. A. B. Fabens. Skull of a 
Flamingo, from Mr. Wilson. Skull of Felis Serval or 
Bushcat, of the Isle de Los, Western Africa, from E. F. Miller. 
Skull of a species of Porcupine, of Western Africa, from 
Joshua Safford. Skull of the Bengal Tiger, from Francis O. 
Pitman. Skins of several native birds, from C. L. Peirson. 
A bird’s nest, from Paraguay, by G. Upton. Egg of the Sand 
Hill Crane, from W. P. Richardson. Chameleon, from 
Zanzibar, by W. Ward. Specimens of Testudo tabulata, from 
Para, by R. Wheatland and J. Manning. Testudo? sp: 
from Zanzibar, by Geo. Perkins. Large Alligator and several 
species of southern Ywuriles, in fine preservation, from Rev. 
Benja. Chase, of Natchez, Miss. Native species of Mollusca, 
from S. Tufts. Southern species of Uniones, from C. 8. Hale, 
of Mobile, Ala. A suite of the nonoperculated land shells of 
Jamaica, from Prof. C. B. Adams, of Amherst College. Shells 


from Zanzibar, by W.G. Webb. Shells and Asterias sp: 
from Florida, by William Stimpson, of Cambridge, Mass.— 
Species of Anadonta, from South Hampton, N. H. by A. P. 
Chute. British Crustacea and Shells, by R. Damon, Wey- 
mouth, England. Fossils, from Alabama, by C. S. Hale. 
Specimens of the mountain limestone, and Stigmaria and 
Sigillaria, from the coal mines near Wigan, England, by 
James B. King. Clay nodules, from Railroad cutting, in 
Sharon, Vt., by Nathan Parsons, of Danvers, Mass. Minerals, 
from Munroe, and Lockport, N. Y., by O. C. Marsh. Minerals 
from Kearsarge, N. H., by Wm. Frescott. Nova Scotia 
minerals, by H. R. Spear. Several species of Lichenes, from 
Alabama, by Miss H. Silsbee. Seed vessel of ‘‘Castana Nut,” 
from Para, by R. Wheatland. Specimens of Copal Gun, 
from Benguela, Western Africa, by James Kimball. 
Whole number of Contributors to the Cabinets, forty-eight. 


To tHE Lrprary. ‘The following additions have been 
made, and with few exceptions, all have been donations, viz : 
Newspapers, 87 vols; Folio books, 10 vols.; Quarto books, 20 
vols.; Octavo books and those of a lesser fold, 590 vols.; 
Pamphlets, 35283 numbers; Serials, 1328 numbers. 

Recapitulation, Books and Newspapers, TOT vols.; other 
printed matter, 4651 numbers. Total 5358;—which were 
contributed by 140 individuals. Since the beginning of the past 
official year the files of newspapers and of pamphlets, belong- 
ing to the Library, have been rendered more complete and 
in a better condition for use and reference. 

The Report of the Treasurer read and referred to the 
Finance Committee. 

A verbal report on the general condition of the Herbarium, 
was made by its Curator. 


The Report on Horticulture says, that “ the Horticultural 
Department of the Institute has received a fair share of attention 
and may be considered as in a prosperous condition. The 
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season of 1852 was extremely propitious to the production of 
Fruit, much more so than for many previous years. Perhaps 
as a natural consequence ef an unusually large crop, many 
kinds of fruits were not so conspicuous for size and beauty of 
their specimens as in some years of a less abundant production. 
On the whole, however, we may judge that there was no falling 
off from the standard of previous seasons. 

Public exhibitions of Fruits and Flowers were held from 
time to time, during the seagon, according as circumstances 
seemed favorable, closing with the Annual Exhibition, Septem- 
ber 16th and 17th. On that occasion 72 contributors placed 
upon our tables upwards of 1300 dishes and baskets of fruit ; 
say 951 of Pears of 330 varieties; 200 of apples of 150 
varieties ; 67 of Plums of 20 varieties; 42 of Peaches of 30 
varieties ; 44 of Grapes of 20 varieties ; besides Quinces, Nec- 
tarmes and Figs. The season was not favorable to a great 
display of several of our most esteemed autumnal flowers; yet 
the floral department was tastefully arranged and added much 
to the general interest of the Exhibition.” 

With these facts, it will be perceived that the measures and 
operations of the Essex Institute have been prosecuted during 
the past year with success, indeed perhaps, much beyond the 
_expectation of its friends. 


LIST OF OFFICERS FOR THE ENSUING YEAR. 


President—DANIEL A. WHITE. 

Vice Presedents—Joun Gren Kine, Joun Lewis RusseLy, Joun CLARKE 
Lge. 

Curators of the Department of Fustory.—Frederick Howes, Joseph G. 
Waters, Francis Peabody. 

Curators of the Department of Natural History.—Wiut1mM Mack, 
Henry F. Kine, Samuen P. Fowter. 

Curators of the Department of Hortecultuwre—James Upton, FRancis 
Putnam, Roserr Manninc. 

Finance Commattee—Joun C. Ler, Epnraim Emuerton, F. Howes. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Henry WHEATLAND. 

Cabinet Keeper—Georce A. PERKINS. 

Iabrartian—Marrurw A. SvickNeEy. 
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Wednesday, June 8, 1853. 

An ordinary meeting of the Institute was held this day, at 
which two candidates for membership were offered for election 
and chosen. Rey. John Lewis Russell read papers on the 
following topics, viz: 

Mosses, &e., found (June, 1852) at Chelmsford, Middlesex 
Co., Mass. 

Some species of Lichens new to our Flora. 

The probable range of Parmelia parietina and Parmelia 
chrysopthalma. 


Wednesday, Dec. 7, 1853. 


Evening Meeting. Joseph G. Waters, presiding. 

Rey. John Lewis Russell occupied the hour by some remarks 
on the Science of Entomology. He shewed its history; the 
probable origin of the study of insect tribes ; its utility to man in 
minute divisions of civilized labor, in agriculture, in gardening 
and in the arts, illustrated with many personal anecdotes ; he 
exhibited the claims it holds in the wonderful and exquisite 
details embraced in its pursuit; its influence on the cultivated 
mind, and its power over the ruder and less cultured; the 
array of distinguished names it enrols among its votaries, 
paying tribute of merited respect to the Entomologists of our 
own country—to Say, to Harris and to others; noticing 
among the best treatises, the earlier ones of PEck on the 
Canker worm, &c. 

Mr. R. divided his subject into four distinct portions as 
embracing four distinct periods of the insect life: the egg, the 
larva, the pupa and the imago or perfect insect. The first of 
these mainly occupied the rest of the evening; showing many 
singular facts in connection with the history of the egg: e. g. 
its size, shape, color, sculpturing, place of deposit, length of 
vitality, endurance of change of temperature, hatching, Xc. 
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Wednesday, December 14, 18538. 

An ordinary meeting of the Institute held this day. Henry 
¥. King presiding. Members elected. Prof. Josep ToRREY, 
of Burlington College, Vermont, (formerly of this city,) was 
on nomination, elected a Corresponding Member. 


Thursday, December 22, 1858. 


Evening Meeting. Hon. D. A. White, President, in the 
chair. 

After the reading of the records of the preceeding meeting 
and the announcing of donations lately received, Samuel P. 
Fowler, of Danvers, offered some remarks upon the importance 
of having the Natural History of this County investigated ; and 
suggested that this subject be referred to committees to make 
the necessary arrangements. 

John Lewis Russell followed Mr Fowler in showing how far 
the work had progressed already, alluding to the earlier labors 
of Rey. Manassah Cutler, of Hamilton, as detailed in the first 
volume of the Memoirs of the American Academy, published 
m 1785. This he considered a great begining at so early a 
period, especially under all the disadvantages of want of books, 
herbaria and other facilities now at hand. This paper Mr. R. 
showed, exhibited some curious facts in the change of ideas 
respecting the nomenclature of plants, and marked a degree 
of fidelity and acumen scarcely expected under such means. 
Mr. R. regreted that the archives of the Essex Institute were 
im possession of no manuscript of the Rev. Dr., and referred to 
a few volumes, the fragments of his library, which ought to be 
regarded as treasures of great value, as belonging to one of the 
earliest botanists and naturalists, of Essex County. 

The labours of WitLIAM OakEs, of Ipswich, would be in 
themselves, monuments of patience, skilland acumen of research, 
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in the Natural History of our County, and a regret will 
always be felt among his widely distributed friends and ad 

mirers, that a life so valuable to science should have been thus 
prematurely shortened, leaving no publication of his genius 
behind. 

The many researches of Dr. Nichols, in several departments 
of Natural History, have set many enquiries on foot relative to 
the resources of our County; while the contributions of Dr. 
Wm. Prescott, exhibit in mineralogy what we can find in 
our limits. Of these, and with the lately published communi- 
cations of Mr. Cole and of Mr. Tufts, there seems to be a fair 
nucleus of the work proposed. 

Mr. Fowler then read an interesting paper ‘‘ On the Tribe 
of Indians, which formerly resided on these shores.”” He de- 
signated it as the Naumkeag tribe, and assigned to it a subor- 
dinate rank under the Sachem of Pawtucket. 

Mr. Fowler quoted the Rev. John Higginson, to the effect of 
the existence of an Indian town in our North Fields, over which 
a Sagamore, named George, or the No Nose, presided. On 
his decease in 1684, his relatives, who resided at Chelmsford, 
claimed the soil of Salem, to procure a deed for which, the sum 
of twenty pounds was paid, on demand. 

These Naumkeags do not seem to have been permanent resi- 
dents or occupiers of this region. They appear to have been 
nomadic in their habits, only visiting our shores and creeks in 
pursuit of fish; and hence they gave our region the name of 
Naumkeag, or a good fishing place. They were traders also, 
bartering the fish with tribes of the interior, thus carrying on 
commercial pursuits between the inland and the sea. 

Mr. F’. showed clearly that this constant and important traffic 
led to the forming of those trails so well known in savage life, 
roads in fact, as hard and firmly trodden as are those of 
civilization. 

Mr. F. seemed to think that the Naumkeags did not rank 
very high in their craniological developement, standing the 
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lowest of all the Algonquin tribes to which they belonged. 

Mr. John L. Russell made some remarks on several points 
connected with Mr. F’s paper, and subsequently a general 
discussion ensued before the close of the meeting. 


Wednesday, December 28, 1853. 

At an ordinary meeting of the Institute, held this day, after 
the election of several new members, on the nomination of H. 
F. King and of H. Wheatland, Amory Holbrook, of Oregon 
City, was chosen a Corresponding Member. 


Thursday, January 5, 1854. 

Evening meeting. Hon. D. A. White, President in the 
chair. 

After reading Record of preceding meeting and announce- 
ment of Donations lately received, a letter from R. 8. Rogers, 
was read, concerning the bequest from Mrs. E. L. Rogers of a 
copy of that magnificent work, (the large edition) of AUDUBON’s 
Brros oF AMERICA ;—also, a copy of the letter in reply, from 
the President. 

Rey. John Lewis Russell, after making some remarks upon 
the value and importance of the above bequest, introduced the 
following Resolutions, which, upon motion of L. Upton, were 
unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the Essex Institute regard the above gift 
with sensations of profound respect for the donor, and as highly 
encouraging to its efforts in promoting a taste for natural 
science in our community. 

Resolved, 'That the loss of one of its most devoted and 
constant friends, prompts us, while avoiding any intrusion upon 
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private grief, to express our sympathy with the family to which 
she belonged. 

Resolved, That we appreciate the generous readiness of Mr. 
Rogers, in fulfilling thus early, the ultimate wish of his wife, 
(whose decease is so widely lamented;) and that we shall 
connect with so munificent a donation, thus doubly gratifying, 
those sensations to which it justly belongs. 


Mr. Charles H. Wheeler addressed the meeting on the 
subject of Physical Geography, which occupied the usual time 
devoted to a lecture. 

Mr. Wheeler stated, that this science has been ably discussed 
in the works of Mrs. Somerville, and particularly, in those re- 
lations of which he was to speak, by Prof. Guyot, in his ‘‘ Harth 
and Man.” A seeming law, which may be termed the Law 
of Lirs, pervades all matter, pervades the Universe; and it is 
an interesting inquiry to ascertain on what circumstances, the 
particular phase of this law, so far as this globe is concerned, 
depends. What shall we expect from a study of its outlines, 
of its surface, its shores, bays, rivers, oceans; in fine, of its 
contour ? 

Mr. W. hastily noticed several observers of these features of 
the globe in the following order. Lord Bacon, who was the 
earliest in giving attention to its physical features; Forster, 
who improved on Bacon’s hints; Pallas, who had a favorite 
theory of his own, relating to steppes and deserts; Humboldt, 
of a rare discrimination pertaining to the origin of the Atlantic 
Ocean; Steffens, who noted the contour of entire continents ; 
and Carl Ritter, who perceived the balancing of land and water 
and the influence of coast indentation. 

Mr. W. alluded to the facts of the outline; and likewise to 
the minuter characteristics of the relief on the surface. He 
showed that not merely the physique of the globe belonged to the 
province of the Physical geographer, but that there was a much 
higher consideration connected with his scheme. ‘The earth was 
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designed as the present abode of Man. What relations has 
this Lire with him asa Race? How does it affect the Race 
as a whole; and in particular, how does it bear upon ws as a 
part of the great family of man? What does our country, our 
portion of the world demand of us and what prospective history 
does it foretcll? The probable answers to these inquiries is 
the problem for us to elaborate. 


Thursday, January 19, 1854. 


Evening Meeting. Hon. D. A. White, President, in the 
chair. Record of preceding meeting was read. Donations to 
Cabinets and Library announced. 

The account of the destruction of the Portland Natural 
History Society’s collections by the burning of the Custom 
House, in a room of which building they were deposited, was 
read to the meeting. 

G. A. Perkins introduced the following Resolutions : 

Whereas, the late disasterous fire in Portland, Me., has 
destroyed the fine and valuable collection of our sister institu- 
tion, the Portland Natural History Society. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to express our 
sympathy with them in their calamity. 

Resolved, That the Curators be directed to aid their efforts 
to replace their loss, by the contributions of such duplicate 
specimens as we may have to spare from our collections. 

J. L. Russell, on seconding the above resolutions, offered a 
few remarks upon the efficiency of the Portland N. H. Society, 
and the progress it had made in promoting a taste for natural 
science. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


The ensuing hour was then occupied by Mr. R. in a continu- 
ation of his lectures on Entomology, presenting for his subject 
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at this time, the second period of Insect life, viz: that of the 
Larva. We remarked, that this term had a secondary signifi- 
cation of classical authority, that of a mask, and its aptness of 
use was scen in the second stage of insect life. In the 
unseemly caterpillar and grub were enclosed the resplendant 
beetle or gorgeous butterfly. Thus were beauty and higher 
intelligence masked under hideous and sometimes grotesque 
forms. He noticed the external anatomy of the larva, alluding 
to the several organs of the head, to the labium or underlip, of 
various shapes, sometimes quadrangular, often conical ;—to the 
labium of the Libellula, as described by Reaumur; and to the 
singular fancy of the Reduvius personatus, which forms an 
artificial visor for its head, for the better seeking of its prey.— 
After many illustrations, the /egs of the larva were noticed.— 
Generally these organs were so small as to be scarcely more 
than rudimentary, yet containing in miniature all the parts of 
the true legs. ‘The larva of some insects are destitute of legs— 
but their number, whenever present, are always six; beside 
these six legs, the body is in some cases supported by numer- 
ous processes, which assume the same office. 

In the Geometers, or Measurer Worms, span worms and 
loop worms, as they are called, there are organs at each end of 
the body ; those in front being termed prolegs; each of which 
are furnished with minute hooks, by the use of which they rea- 
dily crawl over smooth surfaces. The mechanism of the hooks 
on the sole of the foot of the proleg, was worthy of study in 
itself. 

The larvee of many fine moths and of some of the butterflies, 
were furnished with organs seeming like horns, stinging and 
defensive, or retractile and disagreeable in aspect and odor. A 
variety of covering was noticeable in the larve. When their 
skins were smooth they commonly pass for worms and grubs ; 
but when they are hairy they are called caterpillars. In the 
hairy coated kinds, there are often marks of much beauty, ele- 
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gance and even splendor, and the style in which the hairs 
themselves are fabricated is often peculiar. However resplen- 
dent or simply beautiful may be the clothing of the larva, yet 
it gives no criterion of the elegance of the perfect insect. 

The larva state of insects was the most injurious to man, as 
in it there is a great demand for food and nutrition. ‘This we 
see in the ravages of the canker worm, of the large sphinx, 
which devastates the grape vine, of the apple-tree borer, &c. &c. 
A variety of modes of feeding exists in different larvee, that of 
entirely destroying the pulpy part of the leaves of trees, or of 
undermining the skin of the leaf, and the like. At the last 
period of the active and eating life of the larva, a sluggishness 
gradually creeps over it preparatory to the next stage; but 
previous to this, there are several successive changes or moult- 
ings, when the insect ceases to feed for a few hours or days, 
but again on the accession of a new covering in some species, 
recovers its energies and increases in bulk with redoubled vigor, 
of which a most familiar instance may be seen in the silk worm. 
The structure of some of the internal organs of the insect occu- 
pied the rest of the lecturer’s attention. 

At the conclusion, Hon. D. A. White expressed much satis- 
faction with the manner and character of the lecture; after 
which the Institute adjourned. 


Thursday, February 2, 1854. 


Evening Meeting. Hon. D. A. White, President, in the 
chair. Record, &c., read. 

Henry M. Brooks announced the finding of some important 
papers, which had been thrown aside as nearly worthless. In 
a written communication to the Institutc, he said, that on ex- 
amination he had found them tobe quite valuable for Historical 
purposes, and at least for matters of curiosity. These papers 
consisted of old bills, commissions, deeds, and various docu- 
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ments,—some bearing date as far back as 1678. Among them, 
were letters of Governor Joseph Dudley ; Lieutenant Governor 
William Stoughton’s commission to Captain William Picker- 
ing. This William Stoughton will be remembered as one of 
the Justices at the trial of the witches in 1692. Letters of 
Governor Belcher; Deed, signed by John Massey,—said by 
some to have been the first child born in Salem; Papers signed 
by Bartholomew Gedney (a witch justice,) and by Stephen 
Sewall, who was clerk of the court at the trial of the witches ; 
sundry bills and receipts, from 1680 to 1750, &e. &e. 

Mr. Brooks proposed an efficient plan to render these crumb- 
ling and precious documents of use, and intended to form as 
perfect series as possible, chronologically arranged, that they 
may be bound up into strong and durable, covered volumes. 
He earnestly recommended a search to be instituted among the 
garrets and musty repositories of old affairs of this nature, that 
relics so sacred and fast becoming evanesent by the tooth of 
time may be snatched from oblivion or ruin. Mr. B. also alluded 
to the munificent and unique present by a Mr. Halliwell, of 
London, to the Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, D. C., 
of fifty folio volumes of papers, dated from 1682 to 1790, 
arranged somewhat after the same plan now proposed. 

Remarks from the President and from other members of the 
Institute were made on the importance of thus preserving these 
old papers, and on their increasing value in a Historical point 
of view, illustrating as they did the manners and customs of the 
times, and seconded Mr Brooks’ expressed wish of a co-opera- 
tion to perfect his plans. 

Dr. Henry Wheatland exhibited to the meeting a skull of 
the Walrus in a fine state of preservation, and occupied the 
remainder of the evening by a series of remarks, suggested by 
the specimen, which had been added to the Cabinets. 

Premising his particular observations on this specimen, Dr. 
W. alluded to the structure of the head or skull of the verte- 
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brated animals. This organ—the head, has excited the greatest 
interest considered as the seat of intelligence. It has been 
found that the nearer its figure approaches to that of a sphere, 
the higher in the scale of being is the animal to which it 
belongs. ‘Thus in man, where intelligence seems to be supreme 
among vertebrata, the head assumes somewhat that form, and 
falls away from that figure in the apes, which hold the next 
rank. By comparing both these skulls, with that of the tiger, 
we find how rapidly the form has declined and the sloping back- 
ward of the forehead, gives a flattened aspect to the whole 
structure. So too, the mode by which the head is balanced 
was worthy of note, in the position of the condyles, as they are 
called, and by the other peculiarities of the osseous components 
of the head. Dr. W. showed how the skull was naturally 
divided into two distinct parts called the cranium and the face : 
how the preponderance of the one over the other indicates the 
character of the animal to which it belongs. So its nature may 
be said to depend on the relative energy of the functions of the 
brain. Dr. W. alluded to Camper’s rules for measuring the 
facial angle, and the results of such measurments in instituting 
a criterion of beauty or proportion. He showed that the 
ancients were sensible of these relations: but they exceeded — 
nature in producing their most wonderful works of art. The 
curious and interesting discovery of OKEN in disposing of the 
skull as a vertebral column was adduced and the subsequent 
elaboration of this idea by OWEN on the ‘‘ Homologies of the 
vertebrated skeleton.’’ This led to a description of the vertebra 
and its singular provisions and modifications, and to a descrip- 
tion of the scientific arrangement of animals belonging to the 
vertebrated classes. 

To its place among this group of creatures, Dr. W. assigned 
the Walrus, whose skull elicited his observations made before 
the session of the Institute. He showed from its habits and 
form of head that it was one of the carnivorous animals, and 
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after this he detailed in brief, the four families of the Carnas- 
siers, founded by Cuvier; producing many examples from 
history of their presence in Barbaric games and other instances 


of royal magnificence, and in all ages as examples of interest 
to man. 


Thursday, February 16, 1854. 
Evening meeting. Hon. D. A. White, President, in the 
chair. 

After the preliminary business, Rev. Samuel M. Worcester 
occupied the hour by a lecture on the subject of the Covenants 
of the First Church in this city, setting forth his ideas of their 
nature and character. It was listened to with much attention ; 
but from the inferences in it made by the Reverened lecturer, 
the President of the Institute differed, bearing testimony of his 
satisfaction with the manner in which the lecture had been 
conducted. Some discussion ensued on several points, after 
which the meeting was adjourned. 


Wednesday, February 22, 1854. 
Ordinary meeting held this day. Several new members duly 
elected :—EpWARD Everett, Louis Agassiz and A. Guyot, 
being nominated, were elected as Corresponding Members.. 


Thursday, March 2, 1854. 


Evening meeting. Hon. D. A. White, President, in the 
chair. Record of preceding meeting and list of donations, &c., 
read. 

Among the business relative to the Library, was the perma- 
nent deposit of a Portfolio of Charts, to be used for consultation 
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by those interested ;—the same being accompamied by a letter 
inscribed on the cover, addressed to the Hon. C. W. Upham, 
indicating the design and purpose of its maps. 

A letter had been received from the Portland Society of 
Natural History, announcing the receipt of a copy of the 
Resolutions, passed at a meeting of the Essex Institute, on the 
19th of January last; also a Circular from said Society to all 
kindred institutions. he following is a copy of the letter : 


‘Portland Society of Natural History, Feb’y 20, 1854. 
At the stated monthly meeting, held this evening, Rev. Mr. 
Chickering proposed the following preamble and vote, which 
were unanimously adopted, viz : 

The Society having heard with much pleasure the expression 
of sympathy in our recent loss, from the Essex Institute, and 
the offers of substantial aid in repairing it, unanimously vote,— 

That the thanks of the Portland Society of Natural History 
be presented to the Essex Institute, for their kind and encour- 
aging communication, and that we cheerfully accept their 
spontaneous and liberal offer, hoping that their beautiful and 
valuable collections will continue to increase, with no such 
occasion as we have had to test the liberality of kindred 
Institutions. Attest: S. B. Beckett, Sec’y.” 


Mr. Henry M. Brooks favored the meeting with an account 
of some ancient MSS. and Papers, illustrative of the early 
times of Salem. 

Mr. B. having been desired by several persons to give a more 
detailed account of his investigations among the dingy looking 
treasures, which he had exhumed, as it were, and rescued from 
impending destruction, he had selected some, the topics of 
which might recall to memory familiar names yet extant, or 
not long passed away. Of these were memoranda and accounts 
of Col. William Browne, who became a loyalist and left the 
country—a complete Inventory of his furniture, receipts for his 
taxes, orders for sale of his pews in the First Church and in the 
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North Church. Accounts of sales of the property of other Re- 
fugees belonging to Salem; also, various papers relative to these 
matters signed by the ‘‘ Chairman of the Committee of Safety.’ 
Several bills of goods, receipted by Samuel Curwen, whose 
letters and journal were published lately by George A. Ward, 
of New York. Articles of capitulation for the surrender of the 
fort of Port Royal,—Oct. 2, 1710. Bills made out by William 
Pynchon, a name familiar to the readers of the ‘‘ House of 
Seven Gables,’ by Hawthorne. Signatures of John Hathorne 
and of William Hathorne,—an instance of a diversity in spell- 
ing the same name. A letter of Edward Kitchen, a well 
known name in Salem a century ago, but now extinct. Among 
the printed matter of this unique collection, is Clough’s New 
England Almanac for 1703. 

The remainder of the evening was occupied by the President, 
Hon. D. A. White, relative to the Covenant to the First 
Church in Salem. After a discussion on which by several 
members, the Institute adjourned. 


Thursday, March 16, 1854. 


Evening Meeting. Rev. John L. Russell, Vice President, 
in the chair. Records read and donations announced. 

Dr. George A. Perkins delivered an interesting and instruc- 
tive Lecture on the geography, natural history, &c., of the 
Western Coast of Africa, (especially of Cape Palmas, where 
he had resided for several years previous ;) also, descriptions of 
the inhabitants of that region, of their habits, costumes, form of 
society, religion, &c., &ec. 

Dr. P. alluded to the first impressions made upon him by 
the features of the Coast,—that of a vast sandy beach for 
thousands of miles, and only here and there broken by a 
projecting mass of granite or sienite. Of course there is an 
absence of harbors, where the mouths of rivers make the only 
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indentations, and even these choked by sandy bars render them 
unsafe for vessels even of small draught. 

The prevailing winds, which sweep the coast, incline to an 
uniform angle all the trees, noticeable particularly in the tall 
palms; while the periodical blowing of the Harmattan wind, 
coming from the Great Desert, dried up every thing, and 
surcharged with sandy particles of microscopical fineness 
produce very disagreeable sensations and even severe disease. 

It is here, asin all tropical Africa, that the palm tribe 
luxuriates. Of this the most important was the oil palm, 
growing 40 to 50 feet high, and producing large bunches of 
fruit, like miniature cocoa nuts. They furnish the palm oil 
of commerce, and when prepared by a different process they 
furnish also a delicious dish for the table known under the 
name of palm butter. 

It is here too that vegetation is seen in luxuriant proportions ; 
trees of gigantic size festooned with vines of enormous length 
and of great girth—roots of species of other trees pendant in 
the air, or supporting the trunks like giant buttresses—and, 
even kinds of ferns growing several feet high. 

The cultivated lands produce rice abundantly—also, cassava, 
sweet potatoes, yams, maize, melons, arrowroot, ginger, pea- 
nuts, indigo—and in fact all those garden vegetables found in 
tropical regions. 

The Greboes inhabit Cape Palmas, occupying a small terri- 
tory about 400 square miles in extent, and number about 
20,000 souls, living in towns of about 2,500 each. Dr. P. ex- 
hibited a sketch of the houses they erect, conical in form, and 
not unlike haystacks; in the middle of the floor of which the 
fire is kindled, while the smoke, escaping at a hole in the apex 
of the house, affords a secure place for storing their rice, which 
otherwise would be liable to destruction from the weevil. 

These people believe in charms or greegrees ;—which may 
be a palm branch fixed over the door, ora pot sunk in the 
ground, in which are deposited articles of potency against all 
evil designs of witches, &c¢. Contributions are also made to 
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the devil—these may seem very trifling, such as a pinch of 
snuff, an esculent root, or even a few drops of water; of any 
thing which they may be carrying through the grand gateway 
of the enclosed and palisaded town. The Greboes worship the 
spirits of departed friends and provide them with conveniences 
and comforts as if they were still living with them. 

They are polygamists like most other savage tribes—the 
more wives they possess the more wealthy they are esteemed. 
These are purchased, and age is no consideration. The patri- 
archal form of government, in other respects than in this cus- 
tom, seems to prevail among them, though strongly tinctured 
nevertheless with democratical ideas. 

Black and white bullocks of small size, sheep with long 
coarse hair, goats, dogs of a short haired variety with pointed 
ears and haying no bark, are found among them. Wild ani- 
mals abound, the most destructive being the leopard; antelopes 
of great size and those of diminutive proportions—gennets, por- 
cupines, racoons, &c. It is here that the simize or monkeys 
exhibit their fullest development, and the gorilla and chim- 
panza of this coast are among the most gigantic species known. 
Lizards and serpents, some of astonishing vigor and appetite, 
are found here. The most magnificent species of insects— 
those of the Goliath beetle being preeminent for splendor and 
proportions. Kinds of ichneumon flies prey upon the cockroach 
and render themselves useful thereby. 

Dr. P. alluded to the American Colony, now founded upon 
the shores of Western Africa, and expressed his convictions of 
its ultimate and perfect suceess. Dr. P’s lecture was listened 
to, with marked attention, on the conclusion of which the Insti- 
tute adjourned. 


Thursday, March 30, 1854. 
Evening Meeting. Hon. D. A. White, President, in the 
chair. Record and list of donations, &c., read. 
The Institute then listened to Rey. Mr. Russell’s third lec- 
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ture on Entomology. He reviewed briefly the several topics of 
his two previous lectures, embraced in the two preliminary 
stages of Insect life; and then passed to the third condition, 
that of the Pupa. He showed that there are certain times in 
which the larva or caterpillar or grub is comparatively torpid, 
cannot eat and moves with difficulty. Itis during all this time 
that a new set of parts are forming with rapidity beneath the 
cld ones, (which do not allow of their being used); and when 
these are finished, the old skin of all the external parts, and 
even the lining of the intestinal canal and of the breathing 
pores, as it is affirmed by entomologists, is cast off. After sev- 
eral of these changes have taken place, the larva has attained 
its full size, and having for the last time changed its skin, it 
assumes a new form—in fact it has become the pupa. The 
pupa is at first soft and much surcharged with watery fluid, 
but soon grows firmer and harder—its skin indeed often turn- 
ing to a leathern or parchment like tissue. 

From its swathed appearance, that of an infant or of a mum- 
my enveloped in bands and cloths, Linneeus called this third 
condition of insect life the Pupa, which is a Latin word of the 
same meaning. In this state the insect is incapable of locomo- 
tion, takes no food and passes a quiescent existence. There are 
however many striking and peculiar distinctions in this respect 
to be found among different tribes of insects, that of the Hyme- 
nopterous kinds, such as the bee and wasp being considered the 
most perfectly developed; or having greater distinctive charac- 
teristics between their larva and imago condition. 

The pupa cases of the Lepidopterous tribes, such as the but- 
terflies, moths, &c., were called Chrysalides and Aurelize by the 
Greeks and Romans, and are sometimes yet called so, from the 
circumstance that they are frequently spotted with golden 
marks or tinged with a golden color 

In the Hemiptera, to which belong the true bugs: in the 
Orthoptera, to which belong the grasshoppers; and in many of 
the Neuroptera, represented in the dragon fly—for example ; 
the pupz on the contrary are active and differ only from the 
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larvee in possessing rudimentary wings. In early warm spring 
days, or at the end of winter, the pupze of a species of a grey 
colored grasshopper may be seen on dry pastures and causing 
surprize at the seeming early return of that insect. 

Mr. R. described the singular modes practiced by some spe- 
cies of insects in suspending themselves in their pupa-cases, 
and of others in weaving a silken covering or cradle, called the 


coccoon—a term more generally understood in reference to the _ 


silk-worm moth, and to kindred species. The texture of these 
coccoons is various—in some instances the separate fibres or 
silk are so loosely and slightly glued as to be easily wound or 
reeled off, as in the silkworm—-while in others it is very dura- 
bly cemented so as to present a very elastic but tough consist- 
ence. We have familiar instances in examples furnished by 
several of our splendid species of moths. But in the coccoons 
of a beautiful little white species, which inhabits the wood wax 
plant, the fibres are so loosely joined as to form meshes similar 
to lace. When the stock of silk gives out before the coccoon is 
finished, the prudent larva employs shreds of other substances 
to eke out the necessary supply. A remarkable instance of 
this kind is mentioned by Reaumur, who found the coccoon of 
a kind of wasplike insect (sphex) thickened with the legs, 
wings and other parts of immolated flies, which had served for 
some former banquet. 

These coccoons are sometimes found buried in the earth, or 
else hidden away in the chinks of the bark of trees, or attached 
to the roots of aquatic plants, or suspended between leaves of 
shrubs, or suspended in the air by flat silken bands. Some- 
times, other materials entirely enter in their construction, such 
as pieces of wood or bits of twigs fastened together by a gluten- 
ous substance—or made wholly of earth and moulded very hard 
and firm—or by agglutinated particles of sand—or lodged be- 
neath the upper and under surfaces of a single leaf; or elabor- 
ated out of masticated grains of wood and mixed up with a 
glutinous fluid, which turns so hard as to resist very considera- 
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bly the action of a knife—thus affording the earliest discovered 
specimens of the art of manufacturing papier mache. 

In the approach towards the last condition of the insect’s 
life, a highly interesting phenomenon is to be witnessed, that of 
its quitting the pupa-case or puparium. ‘The dragon fly now 
quits his subaquatic life and mounts some overhanging stick or 
branch, where the integumeut soon splits longitudinally down 
the back, and the new born airy insect emerges for higher reg- 
ions. The Cicada, or buzzing locust or harvest fly, quits its 
puparium as it leaves the earth where it has resided for seven- 
teen years, and casts aside its empty case, no longer needed. 
The Mosquito rises to the surface of the water and with aston- 
ishing dexterity frees itself from its closely investing case 
Without wetting its gauzy wings or injuring its feathery 
plumes. ‘The splendid velvetty wings of the Promethean moth 
are expanded and developed from a wet and crumpled mass in 
the short space of half an hour, and it is ready to fulfill all the 
important fuuctions of its being. ‘The dorr beetles and other 
hard-winged insects delay their exit from the earth after quit- 
ting their pupariums, until their wings have sufficiently hard- 
ened and their horny jaws have become firm. 

In all tribes of insects the imago or perfect being is the 
consummation of beauty and wonder. ‘This is the fourth or last 
condition of insect life. But though all the several parts of 
the system of life is here complete, the functions are maintain- 
ed for only a very limited period. In some tribes the whole 
imago being extended to little more than a day, a week, month 
and less then a year. Jew insects seem to hybernate and 
fewer to migrate and return; — in some kinds no food is 
taken, there bemg no mouth to procure aliment—in others the 
food is of a most delicate kind, being the thin juices of plants 
or the nectar of flowers ;—while others, on the other hand, 
consume the hardest materials, waste the most valuable com- 
modities and destroy the result of the patient labors of years. 

The chief duty prescribed to insects seems to be that of 
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scavengers and destroyers, and bear a similar relation to Nature 
that the lower order of plants do in her economy. 

The external anatomy of the insect in the imago state would 
furnish materials for instructive and engaging study; while 
their internal structure is correspondingly so. 

The more general study of Entomology cannot be too strongly 
urged, whether in view of the utilitarian character it maintains, 
or as a means of awakening an admiration for the Creator’s 
wisdom in this portion of His works. 

After remarks from the chair, the Institute adjourned. 


Wednesday, April 19, 1854. 


Evening meeting. Rey. John L. Russell, Vice President, in 
the chair. Record of preceding meeting and list of donations 
read. 

A lecture on the advantages and uses of Natural History was 
delivered by George D. Phippen. Mr. P. spoke with much 
feeling of his early interest in the beginnings of the Institute, 
when it was devoted to the pursuit of Natural History, and had 
never had cause to regret the occupation of his leisure time in 
which the study of Nature had involved him. He remarked 
that the works of nature as well as those of art address us in 
reference to the useful knowledge which they can afford.— 
Science is a revelator; the telescope shows or reveals to us 
worlds, which are only new to us—and the explorer of nature 
finds subjects novel to our perception. Nature too addresses 
us as an educator; we are to look around us for something 
more than for the food which she affords to sustain the physical 
powers. Accustomed to such magnificence as Nature ever 
displays, we become blind to its details of beauty and deaf to its 
appeals. In order that the study of natural history should 
become advantageous to us, we ought to cultivate the ‘ love for 
the beautiful’’—that is, study the forms and structure of things 
—the consumate order and harmony of parts, and the probable 
ultimate design of Creation. 
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We can better study natural history from Nature than from 
books. ‘T'ake for instance, the smallest and most insignificant 
forms of plants or animals and subject them to investigation 
and what sources of refined pleasure they afford. The micro- 
scope also will tell the same fact, and show how the universe is 
but an assemblage of atoms. Then how the mystic power of 
Nature converts decay into new forms of beauty,—in her 
laboratory there is nothing useless or worthless. So there will 
be found a practical utility in the study of natural history, to 
which the attention of the agriculturalist should be turned. 
Then there are woods, gums, metals, ores, earths, too yet to be 
applied to the arts ; and new healing virtues in plants. Indeed, 
in the religious as well as educational aspect of the subject, the 
advantages could be seen. Nature likewise gives a new life to 
her student, revealing pleasures and delights to his senses and 
intellect. In view of these thoughts his testimony was in favor 
of a more general attention to the study of Creation. 

On conclusion of his lecture, Rev. John L. Russell (James 
Kimball, Esq., being called upon to preside) expressed himself 
gratified with the lecturer’s success. He urged the importance 
of studying natural history in the public schools—-the more so 
would he urge this, after the past hour’s experience. It ought 
to encourage others among us to speak on subjects kindred to 
their tastes, thus imitating Mr. P. in his effort, &c. &c. The 
Institute then adjourned. 


Wednesday, May 10, 1854. 


The annual meeting was held this day at 3 o’clock, P. M. 
Rev. John L. Russell, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Records of the last annual meeting and a list of donations 
to the Library and Cabinets, were read. 

Report of the Secretary read and accepted. It states, that 
the present number of Members is two hundred and twenty-six. 
Within the year past two have deceased, and there have been 
admitted seventy-one new members. A retrospect of the past 
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year furnishes ample evidence of continued prosperity and a 
sure guaranty that the public will not suffer the Institution to 
decline. It is now six years since the Essex Institute was 
formed out of the Essex County Natural History Society and 
the Essex Historical Society. A gradual increase of interest, 
as well as of specimens, books, periodicals and MSS., has been 
perceptible, and these several collections have attracted the 
curious and investigating inquiry in the history of society or of 
Nature. 

But no year can pass without reminding us of the departure 
of some cherished or honored individual, more or less distantly 
connected with us. The obituary record of the year speaks of 


Col. Charles White, of Haverhill, by profession a merchant, 
and highly respected as a citizen, who died on the thirtieth day 
of December, 1853. The followmg memorandum was furn- 
shed by the Hon. D. A. White, President of the Institute : 

Charles White, Esq., late of Haverhill, Mass. Born Noy. 12, 1780— 
died Dec. 30, 1853. Merchant—wealthy bachelor—magistrate— Rep- 
resentative to General Court, &c. He was the son of 

John White, of said Haverhill, and Susannah White, (daughter of 
the late Samuel White, Esq.,) who was born June 20, 1752, graduated 
at Harvard College, 1771—died June 6, 1816,—son of 

John White, of said Haverhill, Merchant; born Dec. 26, 1725—gyrad- 
uated at Harvard College, 1751—died Feb. 19, 1800 ; son of 

Samuel White, of said Haverhill, (and Ruth Phillips) born Dee. 23, 
1693—died Feb. 1777—married in 1718,—son of 

John White, of said Haverhill, (and Lydia Gilman) born March 8, 
1663-4—married Oct 24, 1687,—died Noy. 20, 1727,—merchant—mag- 
istrate of County Court—Representative to General Court, &c.,—son of 

John White, (and Hannah French) born 1649—married Noy. 25, 1662 
—died Jan. 1, 1668-9, aged 29, son of 

William White, (and Mary his wife) first settlers of Haverhill, about 
1641. 

Israel Ward, of Salem, (son of Andrew W. and Martha Bab- 
bage, representatives of old and respected Salem families, ) died, 
after a very long and lingering illness, March 19, 1854, aged 
54. To the last he maintained a lively interest in the objects 
of the Institute. 
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‘The demise of William Gibbs reminds us of one of several 
individuals, who contributed to the permanent success of 
our Historical Department, when first instituted as the Hssex 
Historical Society. During the first ten or twelve years of its 
existence he was an active and efficient member. Though for 
the last twenty years he has not resided in this city, and though 
much secluded from society by ill health, yet it will be long be- 
fore the memory of his zeal and industry in historical matters, 
fades away. Mr. Gibbs was the son of Henry G. and Mercy 
Prescott; born in Salem, Feb. 17, 1788, and died in Lexing- 
ton, Dec. 23, 1855. His tastes led him to Genealogical and 
Historical researches, particularly to those pertaining to the 
first settlers of New England. His industry in these matters 
enabled him to be of much service to many distinguished 
writers, who accorded to him all due credit for the same. In 
personal habits Mr. G. was diffident and retiring, but for moral 
worth he was highly esteemed by all who knew him. 

The Quarterly meetings have been held and also such 
ordinary ones as were needed to elect new members or to 
transact all needful business. Ten evening meetings during 
the winter months were held for the discussion of such topics as 
were connected with the objects of the Institute, commencing 
on Wednesday, December 7, 1853, and thence held on every 
alternate Thursday, with the exception of the concluding one, 
which took place on Wednesday, April 19th ult. The atten- 
dance on these meetings was very good, and the results were 
very gratifying to all. Summaries of these several meetings 
have been already published in the preceding pages. 

The following additions during the past year may be spe- 
cified : 

To the Historical Department.—Figures in clay from 
Poonah, near Bombay, and similar figures from Calcutta, il- 
lustrative of different castes of native population, from Samuel 
R. Masury, 8. Benson, and EH. B. Peirson. Thomas Perkins, 
jr., Gardner Barton, Henry F. Shepard, M. W. Shepard, Geo. A. 
Parker, Chas. J. Lee, Luther Upton, E. A. Emmerton, Tho’s 
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Johnson, John Daland, presented coins, cloth from fibres of 
Sago palm, sandals, implements of industry, &c., from savage 
tribes—feather wrought hammock, of great elegance, and 
Indian dresses of feathers, from the Amazon, Chinese imple- 
ments, domestic articles of furniture, &c., from Somauli Coast, 
Kast Africa, &c. &e. Contributions from Charles Linneus 
Allen and William H. Chase, of Union Springs, N. Y., of 
Indian relics; a Peruvian idol from an Indian burying ground 
near Santanan, Peru; also, arrow heads from Miss Eliza Ann 
Symonds; arrow heads from Milburn Lake Co., Illinois, by 
B. F. Stedman ; birch basket highly ornamented and made by 
Tuscorara Indians, from T. Downing; a pair of saddle bags, 
used in transporting the mail about a century ago in Essex 
County, from Charles Ewer, of Portsmouth, N. H.; and from 
W. P. Endicott, several Indian Gouges, found in the soil near 
Bridge street, Salem; cannon balls, from Fort St. George, 
Me., by C. E. Abbot of Marblehead; two old fire buckets, in 
excellent preservation, owned formerly Dr. EK. A. Holyoke, and 
bearing the date of 1744, from H. A. Holyoke, the grandson. 
To the Natural History Department. In Comparative 
Anatomy, askull of a Chimpanzee, (young) from West Africa, 
by Capt. Luscomb, donor; skull of a porcupine, from Zanzibar, 
of a Mungos, from Zanzibar, of a musk deer, from Java, 
by H.F. Shepard, Geo. Bertram and Henry L. Lambert, 
donors ; several species of turtles of the Mississippi River, by 
B. L. C. Wailes ; two Indian skulls, from vicinity of Cayuga, by 
C. L. Allen, of Union Springs, N. Y.; and a fine skull of a 
Walrus, from the Northern Pacific, brought into Salem from 
the Sandwich Islands, where it was obtained from a whaler, by 
Nelson D. Prime. In Zoology, askin of a flying squirrel, 
from Cape Good Hope, by Justin Rideout—that of a ¢apir, from 
Cayenne, by Charles Haddock, Beverly,—that of a leopard, 
from Eastern Africa, by W. G. Webb. Several specimens of 
birds have been received from Messrs. Joshua Cleaves, E. F. 
Miller, B. S. Grover, H. K. Oliver, jr. The collection of 
Birds has been lately rearranged and a catalogue of species and 
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of specimens is in course of preparation through the activity of 
H. K. Oliver, jr., and F. W. Putnam. Specimens of several 
species of Southern ¢urdles, of the garfish, &c., from B. Chase 
of Natchez, Miss., and B. L. C. Wailes of Washington, Miss.; of 
Boa Constrictor, from Para, by Henry B. Manning and 
Joseph P. Pond; of reptiles in spirits, from Zanzibar, by W. 
G. Webb; of the Vomer Brownii, by R.M. Chipman, of 
Guilford, Conn.; and of ether specimens of reptilia &c., by W. 
Ward, E. F. Miller, N. Brown, jr., and F. W. Putnam. Some 
specimens of the Articulata, by Abel Lawrence, F. Millet and 
Charles Derby. Of the Mollusca and Radiata, specimens of 
various species have been contributed by Messrs R. Wheatland, 
Charles Derby, C. C. Osgood, W. H. A. Putnam, H. F. 
Shepard, Mr. Anthony of Marblehead, E. A. Silsbee, Nelson 
D. Prime, L. Cavalli, of Detroit, Mich., E. D. Kimball, F. W. 
Putnam, C. J. Lee, John Daland and 8. Tufts. 

The Herbarium has been increased by specimens of dried 
plants, &c. &c., from W. S. Rawson, of Harrisburg, Pa., 8. P. 
Webb, James Kimball, H. F. Shepard, James Buffington, J. 
Linton Waters, P. Russell of Topsfield, and Geo. Choate. This 
latter is deserving a passing notice, as consisting of a parcel of 
specimens of medicinal plants, prepared and named by W. 
Oakes, after his elegant mode. 

Specimens of Minerals, and species of Fossils from Ohio, 
Northern Indiana, Belleville, New-Jersey, Cayuga Co., New- 
York, Jackson, Maine, and from Pennsylvania, have been 
received from Thomas Perkins, jr., W. 8. Rawson, Eben B. 
Phillips of Lynn, O. C. Marsh of Lockport, New-York, 
James Cook, Henry Mugford, W. H. Chase, C. L. Allen, L. 
Cavalli of Detroit, Mich., Joseph B. Upton, James B. King, 
T. C. Tannatt, Miss Eliza Ann Symonds, John Jones of San- 
dusky, Ohio, William Gregory of Marblehead, F. W. Putnam 
and ©. J. Lee. The total number of donors to the Cabinets is 
seventy-two. 

To the Library, the following additions have been made, 
and these with few exceptions have been donations from socie- 
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ties or from individuals ;—Folios 59 volumes, quartos 107 vols., 
octavos, and those of lesser fold 2638 vols., pamphlets 2251. 
Total number 2660. These additions do not exhibit so many 
volumes as do those of the preceding year, but they are of 
much greater value and tend to enhance the importance of the 
Library for consultation,—such for examples, as Audubon’s 
‘Birds of America,’ (elephant folio) 4 vols.; Holbrook’s 
Herpetology, 5 vols., quarto; Nutiall’s Continuation of Me- 
chaux’s “‘ Sylva Americana,” 3 vols., royal octavo; Parkinson 
‘“‘Theatre of Plants,’ 1 vol folio, London, 1640; Rees’ En- 
cyclopeedia, 87 vols., quarto; and a Portfolio, containing a com- 
plete set of the maps of the United States’ Coast Survey, with 
fifty-one of Maury’s Wind and Current Charts accompanying. 
Constant attention is also being given to as perfect a completion 
of files of Newspapers as is possible. The arrangement of old 
MSS. accounts, bills, &c., is in progress, and the collecting of 
sea journals, log books, and other records of weather, is earn- 
estly recommended as bearing on the interest of the Institute 
in reference to its Library conveniences. 

Horticultural Department. There have been two exhibi- 
tions during the past year, viz: A public display of a flower of 
the Victoria Regia, on Friday afternoon and evening, August 
12th; and the annual exhibition of Fruits and Flowers, on 
Thursday and Friday, September 22d and 23d. 

The Victoria Regia, a native of the Amazon, was raised by 
Mr. John Fisk Allen, of this city, from seed, and six months 
from the time of its germination it produced the first flower 
ever blossoming in New England. Its fourth flower was 
offered for exhibition to the Essex Institute, and all the pro- 
ceeds arising from a small entrance fee, was presented to the 
Society by Mr. A., to promote the general cause of science. 
This particular specimen was of great beauty and afforded an 
excellent opportunity to amateurs and others to examine 
critically and minutely its structure. A leaf of the plant was 
also furnished; the flower on closing was preserved in alcohol 
for the Herbarium, and specimens of its pollen preserved and 
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mounted on glass for microscopical use. It is with regret that 
we haye to announce the death of this superbly grown plant, 
the root perishing at length in February last from injuries 
received in erecting over it a new and more capacious glazed 
structure. Mr. A. has however sown several other seeds, from 
which he anticipates plants, to cover a new tank of great size 
and proportions with their foliage and flowers,—a zeal, illus- 
trative of the interest which Horticulture is promoting in our 
vicinity. 

The annual Exhibition sustained in a laudable manner the 
widely known reputation of the horticulturists of our city and 
neighborhood. 

The Report speaks of the unexpected presentation of inter- 
esting specimens of Fruits, to an extent that rendered the ex- 
hibition one of the finest and most extensive ever held by the 
Society. The quantity of flowers however did not compete 
with that of fruits; for, with the exception of some very extra 
specimens of dahlias, from Henry K. Oliver, and some elegant- 
ly made boquets, from a few contributors, there seemed to be 
scarcely any show of the ornaments to a perfect display. Some 
large vegetables likewise were the scattering representatives of 
the useful in this line of cultivation. 

The Report of the Treasurer was read and accepted. It was 
then voted, to proceed to the choice of officers for the year en- 
suing or until others are chosen in their stead. During the 
preparations for the balloting, Rev. John L. Russell reported, 
extempore, on the use of the microscope during the past year. 
He referred to certain investigations by that instrument, with 
the origin and development of cell growths and of the deter- 
mination of many curious facts relating to infusorial creatures 
and plants; to the substantiation of the assertions of other mi- 
croscopists and to the refutation of erroneous statements, &c. 
This minute and interesting work had been prosecuted under 
his own inspection, through the devotion of Mr. Henry F. 
King, and he was happy to bear witness to such valuable in- 
quiries in this field of scientific inquiry. 
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The following is a list of Officers for the year ensuing, who 
were duly elected, in accordance with the preceding vote, viz: 


President—Danieut A. WHITE. 


és Vice-Presidents—John G. King, John L. Russell, John 
. Lee. 


Curators of the Department of History—Joseph G. Wa- 
ters, Francis Peabody, Henry M. Brooks. 

Curators of the Department of Natural History—Samuel 
P. Fowler, William Mack, Henry F. King. 

Curators of the Department of Horticulture—James Up- 
ton, Francis Putnam, Robert Manning. 


Finance Committee—John C. Lee, E. Emmerton, Joseph 
S. Cabot. 


Secretary and Treasurer—Henry Wheatland. 
Cabinet Keeper—George A. Perkins. 
Librarian—Matthew A. Stickney. 


Wednesday, May 31, 1854. 

Ordinary meeting held this day at noon. Rev. John L. 
Russell, Vice President, in the chair. 

After preliminary business had been transacted, it was an- 
nounced by the Secretary, that information had been received, 
‘that at a meeting of the Proprietors of the Salem Athenzeum, 
held on Wednesday last, 24th inst., a committee was appointed 
to confer with a committee of the Essex Institute (if deemed 
by them advisable, ) to consider upon the expediency of form- 
ing an union of the two institutions, and upon what basis; or, 
of devising some plan by which the combined efforts of the two 
can be rendered more available to the public good.” 

The Institute chose for its committee the following members, 
viz:—John C. Lee, George D. Phippen and Henry M. Brooks. 

Tt was afterward voted, that the President, Daniel A. White, 
be added to this committee. Voted to adjourn. 
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Thursday, December 21, 1854. 
Eyening meeting. Rey. John L. Russell, Vice President, 
in the chair. 
The list of donations to the Library and Cabinet was read 
by the Secretary. 


An interesting statement in relation to the MSS. department 
was made to the meeting by Henry M. Brooks, who said that 
‘within the past year the manuscript department of the Insti- 
tute has been materially increased. Numerous old papers and 
documents have been handed in by members and others, so that 
our collection has become quite large and valuable. We would 
remind our friends however that there can be no danger of its 
ever becoming too large, and that their kindness or zeal in our 
behalf need not be abated. Commissions or other papers, sign- 
ed by Washington, Adams, Hancock and other worthies;_let- 
ters written by Cotton Mather or Roger Williams, and men of 
that class,—would be better cared for in the archives of the 
Institute, than thrown aside as old and worthless in some lum- 
ber room or attic,” &e. Ke. 


A copy of ‘‘ VicrorIA ReetA, or the Great Water Lily of 
America, with a brief account of its discovery and introduction 
into cultivation; with Illustrations, by William Sharp, from 
Specimens grown at Salem, Mass., U.S. A., by John Fisk 
Allen,” &c., &c., having been lately presented to the Library 
by the author, Rev. John L. Russell took occasion to allude to 
the plant and to the splendidly illustrated work of Mr. A. as 
follows : 

A natural order of plants, called Nympheeaceze, constitute 
one of the most remarkable groups to be found in the Vegetable 
Kingdom. Of great size, of elegant contour, of rich foliage 
and of chaste, or else gorgeous blossoms, frequently accompa- 
nied with fragrant odor, these flowers are the queenly sovereigns 
of the waters. | Pre-eminently conspicuous, the subject of 
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these remarks claims the regard of the Institute. Its artificially 
produced blossoming, under remarkable conditions of vigor and 
luxuriance, displays what patience can do, and what degree of 
success shall follow. The creation, so to speak, of a new feature 
of attraction in our city, elevates our standard of horticulture 
which is already high. The crowds of wondering admirers, 
who have been attracted by its novelty, give assurance that 
there is a public taste of a superior order springing up; a taste 
which can appreciate a work so actively undertaken and laudably 
accomplished. 

The Victoria has been known to botanists for many years, 
but under other names and with imperfect knowledge of its 
particular structure. It was first discovered by Heenke, a 
botanist sent by the Spanish Government in the year 1801, 
to explore Peru for its vegetable productions, but the fruits of 
whose labors have been lost. It was on the Rio Mamore, that 
the naturalist first saw this vegetable wonder ; and such was his 
transport at the sight, that he fell on his knees in admiration. 

M. Bonpland, the friend of Humboldt, next beheld this plant 
in the year 1820, not far from the forks of the River Parana 
and the River Paraguay. He found it there well known to the 
natives as the maize of the waters, and used for flour by a 
preparation of its seeds, which when ripened are full of a 
delicious farina. Seeds were sent to the Garden of Plants at 
Paris, in the year 1835; but in the year 1828 specimens of 
the plant had been already sent to the Natural History Society 
of Paris, gathered on a river tributary to the Rio de la Plata, 
by D. Orbigny. The Indians who were with him called it 
““Yrupe’” or water platter, an not inapt name for its singularly 
broad and deep leaves. Nearly a mile’s extent was covered 
with its magnificent leaves, interspersed with occasional white 
and pink blossoms, or else with its large prickly tankard shaped 
fruit vessels, which were found full of roundish, farinacious 
seeds. 

During a residence in Chili and Peru, from 1827 to 1882, 
Poppig next met with it on the Amazon River. Five years 
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afterwards Schomburgk found it in British Guiana, and through 
his exertions it found its way to England and to the continent. 
In the year 1842 he detected it again on an affluent of the 
Hssequibo, and in the year 1845 Mr. Bridges discovered it 
in Bolivia ;—since which time it has been met with by several 
travellers, though previously to that period each instance 
of findmg it had been unexpected. In the year 1849, Mr. 
Spruce, who made a voyage purposely in search of it on the 
Amazon, succeeded in sending leaves and flowers preserved in 
spirits to England. 

The Victoria is represented by our own beautiful water lily 
or pond lily, (Nymphea odorata,) so familiarly known and 
esteemed. Whoever is familiar with its habits can recall, the 
quiet beauty of its surroundings in some still and placid spread 
of water, or on the margin of some larger pond. But instead 
of a smooth and delicate surface, the foliage of the Victoria 
bristles with myriads of sharp cellular spines, investing both 
the leaves on their under sides and the leaf stalks alike. Nor 
do we meet with the soft and tender green or purplish tinted 
calyx as in our own Nymphza—instead of which the stout 
strong sepals bristle equally with the rest of the plant. Yet 
when the hour of expansion has arrived we see a new feature 
developed. Unlike our delicately attired water lily, which 
opens its ivory white petals to meet the first sun’s rays, which 
glance over the waters, this royal plant has opened under 
cultivation at the approach of the evening. Being so fortunate 
as to be able to watch the expansion of a flower, through the 
attentive kindness of Mr. A., I take pleasure in describing its 
changes and aspects as they were presented to me. 

If we were to consider the flowering, that last and perfected 
consummation of vegetable existence, we should have some- 
thing of this kind.—First, the bud presents itself, supported 
by its stout spiny stem and lying on its side just above the sur- 
face of the water. As the sun rises and heats the atmosphere, 
it assumes a variety of positions,—now standing almost perpen- 
dicular ; now lifting itself gradually ; and now rolling slowly 
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from side to side, of the tank in which it grows. As the lu- 
minary of day sinks in the west, the sensitive bud, as if regret- 
ting its departure, in its sorrow sinks beneath the water and is 
scarcely seen. At the end of a week it has grown with great 
rapidity, and towards the destined period it begins to show evi- 
dences of expanding. In the day that I first saw it in this 
condition, (Thursday, July 28, 1858,) it was 4 o’clock, P.M., 
when two of its outer flower leaves (calyx-leaves or sepals) 
sprung asunder with great force; and in three quarters of an 
hour from that time, this regal wonder of the tropical waters 
had displayed its first stages of glory! As each broad petal 
unfolded itself, it fell partly backward, until three distinct rows 
of petals formed a cup of rare elegance and of the whitest puri- 
ty. The still air of the greenhouse was now filled with a rich 
perfume. There were many eager eyes beside mine own, 
watching its developing loveliness, and I believe that its rare 
beauty, thus gradually disclosed, touched many a heart. We 
stood as worshippers at its shrine; indeed! who could but feel 
that the August Presence was there in one of the many forms 
of mysterious wonder of this fair world. 

This chaste ivory-white chalice was set off by the effect of 
the yet unfolded interior petals, which betrayed a few streaks of 
carmine tints, the full splendor of which was yet to be revealed. 
But we must wait another day ;—and about the same hour, on 
Friday, P. M., the panorama of beauty resumed. ‘The first 
symptoms of the new opening were a sudden springing open of 
the interior petals, similar to that of the calyx leaves. As each 
unfolded itself, it exhibited something gorgeously new. The 
exterior petals too, wore no longer their ivory whiteness, but 
were tinted with a delicate rosy color. On other petals were 
streaks and dashes and spots of a rich carmine, and on others 
were pencillings of the same color and of a feathery outline. 
On others still, the crimson color was intense, and some of these 
petals were of that color entirely, except at the very base where 
the white tint prevailed. Thus the Regal Lily has assumed her 
robe of state and attired itself in a drapery of Tyrian splendor. 
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Nor was this all. The entire work was not yet completed.— 
The plastic hands of the servitors of Nature were yet to mould 
the royal diadem and crown their lovely monarch. For now 
the very interior of the flower appears like a large button carved 
out of delicate rose-colored carnelian, with its centre depressed. 
But in a few minutes the eye could perceive a change. The 
depression was rising visibly to the surface and presently it 
becomes conical in form. These rosy narrow petals also, swel- 
ling at their curved portions gradually become erect and the 
points of each petal standing close side by side, make an 
empalement of a circular outline. As this rapidly appeared 
the interest of spectators was at its height. Ina few minutes, 
the entire spectacle was te be complete! At last the golden 
anthers were visible and the triple coronal circle of these narrow 
laminze stood up around the precious disk of the flower, ready 
to minister to its future destiny and to aid in completing the 
end of its being. But the stateliness of such a sight can 
scarcely be comprehended in a moment. It fills my mind now, 
and it appears to me more exceedingly strange and fearfully 
pleasant. I mused on the ingenuity of man, who seizes the 
laws of Nature and with a bold hand and by patience, overcomes 
imequalities of climate and temperature, and by imitating her 
own ways produces her ends and brings about her results ;—at 
such a reward too of ingenious labor and at the satisfaction of 
having accomplished such purposes. I recalled myself to the 
flower before me. The evening had well advanced, and I found 
it in perfect inflorescence. For thousands of years on the 
marshy borders of the great rivers of South America, this 
gigantic water lily had spread out its myriad blossoms year by 
year and had awaited the time when it should elicit the sponta- 
neous admiration of the first civilized man who beheld it, and 
the reverent heed of multitudes who look upon it as one of the 
wonders in floricultural art. 

It is due to Mr Allen to bear witness to the great liberality 
he has shown in rendering public this rare and unique spectacle ; 
and the fame he has acquired both from his success in blooming 
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this plant, together with the rearing of its foliage to extraor~ 
diary proportion, and through the pages of his Treatise on the 
entire plant, in all its stages of growth, has been only worthily 
and meritoriously bestowed. 

It is perhaps well known that the Victoria had been pre- 
viously grown and flowered by Mr Cope and Mr Buist of 
Philadelphia, and by Mr. Feast of Baltimore. Mr. Cope’s 
plant was the one which flowered first in this country, and with 
great liberality he supplied seeds or plants to others, who have 
flowered it, and to many who failed in its cultivation. 

The seed from which Mr. Allen’s plant was raised was rip- 
ened at Springbrook, near Philadelphia, the seat of Caleb Cope, 
Esq. It was sown in the early part of December, 1852, ina 
box of loam, which was placed under water, first in a tub, but 
subsequently in a tank prepared expressly for it. The temper- 
ature of the water in this tank was kept at 749 to 78° Fahr., 
until January, 1853, when it was raised to 78° to 82°. On 
the 18th day of January last, there appeared a young filamen- 
tous shoot, as fine as the finest grass blade, which at the end of 
eight days had lengthened three or four inches. At intervals 
of about a week new leaves appeared, each growing different im 
shape andsize; for instance, the second leaf, on the 22d of 
January, was six inches long when fully grown, and the blades 
of the leaf assumed an arrow shape. ‘The third leaf, of nearly 
nine inches length, became in shape similar to the young leaves 
on the Calla Aithiopica. The fourth leaf, was a floating leaf, 
reaching the surface of the water and measuring, when mature, 
four inches in length by one inch and seven-eighths in width. 
In about five months, from this stage of growth, the twenty- 
fifth leaf appeared, and with it were appearances of the coming 
flower bud! On the third of July, the twenty-sixth leaf 
appeared, and when it was fully grown it measured sixty-six 
imches in diameter. The flower bud was now visible. On the 
tenth of July, the twenty-seventh leaf appeared, which finally 
measured sixty-eight inches in diameter. The flower bud now 
appeared in sight rapidly, and in company with it the twenty- 
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eighth leaf. On the thirteenth of July the flower bud had just 
reached the surface of the water; it is just six months from the 
period of the first growth of the seed! On the twenty-first of 
July, at 11 A, M., the calyx leaves of this first bud commenc- 
ed unfolding—at 4 P. M., the white petals expanded slowly— 
at 5 to 6, they rapidly opened ;—after which they remained so 
until after 6 o’clock of the next morning. On the 22d July, a 
change was perceptible in the outer petals, they began to grow 
roseate, while the centre ones exhibited their crimson tinge— 
at 11 A.M., the outer petals began to close, and at 12 M. all 
but the calyx leaves and one row of petals had closed loosely ; 
between 4 and 6 P. M., it again opened—about 7 o’clock the 
expansion was completed, and at 9 P.M. the rich golden hue 
of the most interior parts of the flower had been fully taken on, 
and they seemed to be the epoch of its loveliness. I have 
extracted for the account of this blossom from an article of Mr. 
Allen’s, in Hovey’s Magazine for 1853, p. 367. 

The size of a grape house in which Mr. Allen reared and 
flowered his specimen of Victoria, being inadequate to a perfect 
and satisfactory growth, he resolved on constructing a larger 
and on fitting it with a tank of greater dimensions and with 
better accommodations for artificial heating. Before the plant 
could be properly covered in with the new glass, it was found 
to suffer severely from exposure to the cold, although it was in 
the month of September ; and in consequence its foliage became 
yellow and spotted and seemed to be perishing rapidly. Still it 
continued to form leaf and flower buds regularly, every succes- 
sive one being of diminished size. 

The severe storms of snow, the extraordinary degree of cold, 
and the protracted cloudy weather of the entire winter, rendered 
its existence extremely precarious, so that after making its last 
leaf in February, the noble plant died. Meanwhile, during the 
Autumn of 1853, about the last of October, Mr. A. planted 
some new seeds which had been given to him by Mr. Cope. 
On the 11th March other seeds were sown, which had been 
procured for Mr. Allen from the Royal Gardens at Kew, 
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London, through the attention of Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard 
University. The object was, to imstitute an experiment 
between plants raised from seeds of varieties originating in the 
cloudy climate of England, and those raised from seeds 
produced by plants of American seedlings grown under the 
brighter weather and greater heat of Philadelphia. On the 11th 
May, one of the English seeds vegetated and early in June an 
American seedling was detected by the presence of its fourth 
leaf, rising above the water, from a depth of 4 or 5 feet. The 
more shallow planted English seed first appeared and grew with 
astonishing rapidity. Both plants being in the same tank with 
its water heated to a uniform temperature afforded a good chance 
to observe the differences, if any should occur in their growth. 
The difference was apparent through every stage—in the richer 
brilliant carmine color of the under surface of the leaves of the 
American variety, in its wider upturned margin, in its very 
large foliage, nearly six feet in diameter, in its flowers seventeen 
inches across and in their more intense colors. But for hardi- 
ness the English variety seems to hold the superiority,— 
continuing in perfect health until the present time, while early 
last month the leaves of the American variety began to spot 
and decay, and symptoms of approaching decline are at hand. 


The raising of the present structure and its ingenious fitting 
up, created an appropriate climate for other tropical plants, and 
immediately Mr. A. furnished a lot of fine Orchids, which have 
blossomed in great perfection. Besides these plants of such - 
rarety and seldom to be seen with us, the elegant Nymphea has 
become familiar with his tanks, blossoming in a few months 
after its sowing, and enlivening the atmosphere with its beauty 
and perfume. Amaryllises also, of several sorts, with Calla 
Kithiopica, produced wonderful blossoms with such a treatment 
and helped to render the structure exceedingly attractive and 
instructive. 
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Thursday, January 18, 1855. 


Evening Meeting. Rev. John L. Russell, Vice President, 
in the chair. 

Record and list of donations read ;—after which Charles M. 
Endicott occupied the hour with an account of 


LESLiIr’s RETREAT, or the RESISTANCE TO BritisH ARMs, 
at the North Bridge in Salem, on Sunday, P. M., 
February 28, 1775. 


[Norr. Ir is much to be regretted, that antiquarian research, had not 
been directed to this affair, before the principal actors in the scene were 
gathered to their fathers. Before the task was undertaken by any one, 
the twilight of uncertainty had cast its shadows over a large portion of 
the incidents connected with it, and the night of forgetfulness, we have 
reason to conclude, had also shrouded many in total oblivion. The 
fragments spared by the hand of time, beside the very imperfect 
accounts published at the period, are now only met with in tradition 


or upon the trembling lips of extreme old age, which 


“ Tells what it knows, as if it knew it not, 


And what it remembers, seems to have forgot.” 


The following account however is believed to embrace all the 
principal facts in the case; and we have endeavored to cull from the 
materials in our possession such as appeared the most authentic and 
reliable ; and to ayoid as much as possible drawing upon the imagina- 
tion of others, or of our own, at the risk of making the account tame 


and uninteresting. | 
‘PRO ARIS ET FOCIS.”’ 


SALEM, the mother of the Massachusetts Colony, and the 
oldest town, save Plymouth, within the present jurisdiction of 
the commonwealth, was rich in historical imterest long before 
the period of the American Revolution. In her soil were 
imprinted the first footsteps of the Massachusetts Colony. She 
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was the first to receive upon her shores, a few persecuted and. 


care worn emigrants, the avant couriers of liberty, from the 
far off British Isle, voluntary exiles from the civilized world, 
bent upon the accomplishment of a noble enterprise, but without 
home or shelter where to recruit their exhausted strength after 
the usual privations and sufferings experienced by landsmen on 
a protracted sea voyage. Here, amid the solitude of the pri- 
meval forests, were heard the first sounds of civilized life in the 
colony. Here, upon the skirts of the same dark and forbidding 
forests, and in fearful proximity to their remorseless tenants, 
were seen slowly rising the first rude log cabins and mud 
hovels of the settlers, scarcely deserving the name of human 
habitations, being inferior in many respects to the wigwams of 
the native savages. 


“‘ Their brown log huts peered rudely forth, 
Mid copse and thicket gray ; 

With fragile tents, that scarcely kept 
The mocking storms at bay.” 


Here were planted the first cornfields, and here were made the 
first graves. Here famine and pestilent disease stalked abroad 
at noon day, numbering among their victims, during the first 
winter, nearly one half the entire population. Beneath her 
soil repose the sainted remains of the Lady Arbella, and the 
pious and godlike Higginson. Here was established the first 
independent church, the mother of all the congregational 
churches in New England, and here was organized the first 
civil and ecclesiastical government in the ‘‘ Mattachusetts.”’ 
Here, the bold, excentric, persecuted Roger Williams, sustained 
by the people of Salem, stood manfully forth in defence of his 
peculiar views of religious freedom and liberty of conscience. 
Here the energetic, ill-fated Hugh Peters, ‘‘reasoned of right- 
eousness, temperance and judgment to come,” while the neigh- 
boring hills resounded with the glad tidings of the gospel.* 
Here the choleric magistrate flourished aloft his trusty rapier, 
and regardless of personal consequences, struck the first blow 
in defiance of Royal authority, by cutting the offending cross 
from the King’s colours. 


* His first sermon here was preached at Enon, now Wenham, but 
then a part of Salem. The place of his preaching was on a hill which 
overlooked a spacious pond.—Felt’s Annals. 
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At a subsequent period it was Here that dire delusion, 
witchcraft, with all its train of mournful consequences, filling 
so dark a page in New England history, first developed itself. 
Salem, it is true, enjoys no enviable notoriety from this 
circumstance, yet it serves to strengthen the interest created by 
other facts, in her early history. 

Dropping down nearly another century of time, we find her 
entering with her whole heart and soul into the issue then 
pending with the mother country, and furnishing her full share 
of the interesting incidents which distinguished the first dawning 
of the American Revolution. Here too we claim, the first blow 
was struck in the war of independence, by open resistance to 
both the civil and military power of the mother country ; 
comparatively bloodless, it is true, but not theless firm and 
decided. All the events of that eventful period have long since 
become matters of history, and comparatively nothing can now 
be added to the facts already elicited by the historian. But of 
individual deeds of heroic valor and reckless daring, which 
distinguished our fathers in that fearful struggle, the half has 
never yet been written. Scarcely an octogenarian is now met 
with, who cannot tell a thrilling tale of the adventures of a 
father or brother, the bare recital of which, even at this distance 
of time, will ‘‘chill the blood and harrow up the soul.” ‘The 
opportunities to gather up the fragmentary and yet unwritten 
incidents in the lives of those brave men are becoming every 
day more rare, and ere long will have passed away forever. 
The grave is fast closing over the few remaining actors in those 
scenes. How many interesting facts will thus soon be lost to 
history, despite all the efforts to elicit and preserve them ! 

For a better understanding of the event in all its bearings, 
which we propose to relate, let us look for a moment at the 
situation of the country at that time, and for a few years 
antecedent ; and also at the state of feeling of the inbabitants of 
Salem, consequent thereupon :— 

The disputes between Great Britain and her American 
Colonies had been carried on with little or no intermission for 
a period of ten years. The most prominent and exciting of 
these disputes, was the right claimed by England to tax the 
colonies for the benefit of the British treasury. It had been at 
times agitated in Parliament for upwards of twenty-five years. 
In 1789, a scheme for this purpose was opposed by Sir Robert 
Walpole, then the Prime minister. At length in the spring of 
1765 the Parliament, having previously levied duties on all 
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goods imported into the colonies from such of the West India 
Tslands as did not belong to Great Britain, made the first move 
in the hazardous game, on the issue of which were staked the 
destinies of the American people by the passage of the odious 
stamp act. When the news of this fact reached the colonies, it 
produced the utmost commotion. In Boston, the bells of the 
churches were first muffled, and then made to send forth the 
most solemn peals. This was succeeded by outbreaks of the 
people, in which the officers of the crown were severely handled 
and their property in several instances destroyed. Salem shared 
with other towns in their detestation of this measure, but no 
violence was committed here. She contented herself with pro- 
testing against it in the Legislature, as ‘‘ very injurious to lib- 
erty, since we are therein taxed without our consent, having no 
representation in Parliament.” 

This act was, however, rendered entirely inoperative by the 
resistance of the Colonies, and after its repeal, the calm of a 
few months, which followed, was again disturbed by the passage 
of the revenue act of 1767, which imposed heavy duties on 
glass, paper, painter’s colors, and teas. The colonies at once 
resolved to abstain from the use of all foreign commodities as 
far as possible. By this step the imports from Great Britain 
in one year were decreased in amount nearly four millions of 
dollars, and the revenue from America decreased from five 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars to one hundred and fifty. 
Salem was among the foremost to declare m favor of this policy. 
Massachusetts issued a circular to the other colonies denounc- 
ing this oppressive measure, which on being desired by the 
King through the Royal Governor to rescind, the House by a 
vote of 92 to 17 refused to obey him. These were called the 
‘‘ glorious 92,” and ‘infamous 17.’’ Salem, indignant that 
her two representatives had voted with the minority, called a 
town meeting and passed a vote of thanks to the majority, in 
the following words :—‘ Voted, that the said town do thank the 
Hon. House for their firmness and resolution shown in main- 
taining our just rights and liberties.””* The places of the gen- 
tlemen who had thus voted with the minority were the next year 
filled by others more friendly to the cause of liberty.| Only a 
kind of truce followed the partial repeal of that act in 1770, 


* Hssex Gazette files, August 2, 1768. 


+Richard Derby, jr. and John Pickering, jr. 
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the duty on teas being still reserved. This exception was 
made by Great Britain to show the colonies that she did not 
relinquish ¢he principle, that she possessed the right to tax 
them. This scheme so far from appeasing the colonists served 
only to keep alive their jealousy. Throughout the country the 
use of tea was not only strictly prohibited, but destroyed wher- 
ever found or exposed for sale. In Salem a quantity was, on 
one occasion, taken from a store, strewed about the streets, and 
the package, which had contained it, ignominiously consigned to 
the public whipping post. Bonfires, to the no small amuse- 
ment of the children, were also not unfrequently made of it. 
An octogenarian, now living, relates that he can vividly remem- 
ber the burning of a quantity in Court street, in which the late 
Walter Price Bartlett took a leading part. He was passing a 
store, in front of which he observed a collection of combustibles, 
when he saw a gentleman handsomely dressed, with a determin- 
ed look and face the color of crimson, bring out in his arms a 
package of the odious tea, place it upon the pile and ignite the 
mass with his own hands. This he afterwards learned was 
Mr. Bartlett. Three hundred and sixty of her citizens, mostly 
heads cf families, immediately signed an agreement to abstain 
from the use of this herb, and these were afterwards joined by 
several others.* Finally, the destruction of a quantity of this 
article in Boston harbor, in December, 1773, was followed by 
an act of Parliament to close the Port of Boston and remove 
the Custom House and its dependencies to Salem. This was 
known as the Boston Port Bill. It was supported by the 
Lords Manstield, Gower, Littleton, Weymouth and Suffolk ; 
and was opposed by the Dukes of Richmond and Manchester, 
the Marquis of Rockingham, Lord Campden, and the Karls of 
Shelburne, Temple and Stairs. The debates were long and 
warm. A measure of such deep aggression towards Boston, 
the principal seaport of Massachusetts, called forth the indigna- 
tion of all the other colonies who sympathised deeply with her 
on the occasion. Salem, on whose interests this measure was 
calculated to have a favorable influence by directing the course 
of trade to her port, possessed too much magnanimity to raise 
her fortune on the ruin of her suffering neighbors, and at a 
town meeting in May, 1774, she voted that in her opinion, “ if 
the colonies would stop all exports to, and imports from Great 


“Essex Gazette files, May 8, 1770. 
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Britain and her West India Islands, until the act for closing 
the port of Boston is repealed, the same would prove the salva- 
tion of North America and her liberties.” The right to refuse 
and resist parliamentary taxation was the universal conviction 
throughout the country. The more the people thought, read 
or reflected, the more they were convinced of its injustice. 
The ruling powers of Great Britain, on their part, insisted up- 
on the right to demand and enforce submission to it. A stand- 
ing army was in consequence stationed in Massachusetts, at the 
sight of which the people felt insulted,—aye,—degraded, and _ 
every feeling of patriotism and manhood revolted.* 

The next aggressive measure of the Parliament, which pas- 
sed both bodies by large majorities, was an ‘‘ Act for the better 
regulating of the government of the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay.” his step, taken in the mere wantonness of tyranny, 
appeared the concentration of every thing, which malevolence 
could invent to degrade and oppress the children of the 
soil. By it the whole executive government was taken out of 
the hands of the people. The Royal Governor was clothed 
with supreme power, and his council was to be appointed by the 
crown. The Governor could appoint and remove the judges of 
the several courts of justice and all other officers, thereunto 
appertaining. Nothing could be expected from men holding 
situations during the pleasure of the Governor, but to be the 
ready instruments of arbitrary power. Town meetings of the 
inhabitants were strictly forbidden to be held without leave first 
obtained in writing from the Governor or Lieut. Governor. It 
having been anticipated, that this act might occasion riots, it 
was further provided, that if in the attempted execution of these 
laws the people resisted so as to cause the death of any one, who 
was assisting to enforce them, such persons should be transport- 
ed to another colony, or to England, for trial. These inhuman 
measures, taken together, were justly considered by the colon- 
ists a complete system of tyranny, from the operation of which 
it was impossible to make a peaceable escape. The alternative 
was plainly submission or the bayonet. They reduced the 
people to a state of the most degraded vassalage. ‘The friends 


* In July, 1774, there were stationed in Boston two companies of the 
Royal Train Artillery, with eight pieces of cannon cach, and the 4th, 
Sth, 38th, 43d and 64th British regiments; and it was stated that more 
were daily expected. 
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of the rights of humanity every where were aroused. ‘The wo- 
men also stood forward in this hour of their country’s peril, and 
like their spartan sisterhood of old, encouraged, by their pre- 
sence and council, the sterner sex to acts of resistance. Nor 
wag this state of feeling confined wholly to this country. A 
lady in London thus expressed herself to her friends in Bos- 
ton :* 


‘‘ The unhappy affairs of Boston, now lay near my heart! From my 
soul I feel for Boston and for all America. I was in the Parliament 
House and heard the Port Bill brought in and read. 

‘* A pill is this day passed to destroy your trade, and another is 
bringing in to subvert your whole constitution of government. Expect 
no mercy from them. For the love of your country and posterity, for 
the love of justice, and for Gop’s sake, use all your powers to prevent 
your town’s submission. Tell them to hold out only six months and all 
will be well. England will rise on the occasion. 

‘¢ STOP ALL TRADE, BE SILENT, BE STRONG, BE RESOLUTE. ‘Their plan 
was kept secret through fear that had it been known, the Parliament 
House would have been destroyed. Depend on my intelligence to be 
good. Stand it out, or de! If you give up you are undone! Call your 
people together, alarin them—rouse them—call on them to humble themselves 
before God, by fasting and prayer, that the intended blow may be mercifully 
averted from America ! 

‘¢ All letters are to be stopped—all Governors are to be changed— 
thre2 hundred tax men are coming over—all officers are to be sent from 
England—ZJuries taken away—a large fleet to frighten you into com- 
pliance.”’ 


These were the sentiments in ‘thoughts that breath and 
words that burn,’’ of noble, magnanimous, sympathising woman. 


Such was the state of affairs and of public feeling when Gov. 
Gage, who had recently succeeded Gov. Hutchinson, convened 
the Provincial Assembly at Salem, which had now become the 
metropolis, on the 7th June, 1774. Their place of meeting 
was the Town House, then situated on the south eastern corner 
of Washington and Hssex streets. It was a wooden building, 
two stories high, of no architectural pretensions, the chambers 
being occupied by the courts of justice, and the whole area of 
the lower story, which was supported by columns, was used as 
a town hall. It was usual for the inhabitants at that period to 
congregate at this place, for the purposes of gossip, to arrange 
any matter of business, or to discuss the more grave and impor- 


* Essex Gazette files, June 14, 1774. 
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tant political events of the day as occasion might arise. With- 
in the walls of this plain and simple council house, consecrated 
to the cause of liberty by the eloquence of many a bold, zeal- 
ous, and uncompromising patriot, scenes of the most thrilling 
interest had been frequently enacted during the last ten years. 
Every oppressive measure, devised by the British Parliament 
to humble and degrade the American colonies, had here been 
warmly and earnestly discussed. Its walls had often shaken 
with denunciations of the wicked policy pursued by the mother 
country. Here the ‘‘sons of liberty,’’ as the patriots were 

called, smarting under the rod of the oppressor, ‘‘in clear bell- — 
tones of deepest meaning,’ branded every timid and vacillating 
advocate and apologist of arbitrary power with the name of 
tory, a name full of reproach and infamy. For the glorious 
associations which would have hallowed this simple building, 
in which was taken the first step which ultimately led to the 
independence of America, would it had been preserved from the 
destroying elements, and the still more fatal hand of man.— 
Between the royal Governor and the body now assembled here, 
altercations were constantly occurring, and the session lasted 
only tendays. Loyalty had so far lost its influence, and power 
its terrors, that the House immediately proceeded in secret, by 
a self constituted committee, to consider the crisis in which it 
found the country, and to propose certain resolutions. Previ- 
ously to disclosing these measures, the doors of the House were 
locked and a vote passed that no one should be allowed to enter 
or depart, until a final determination was had upon the import- 
ant questions beforethem. Information, however, of these bold 
proceedings was secretely conveyed to Governor Gage by one 
of the members, who, under pretence of indisposition, obtained 
leave to withdraw. The Governor forthwith dispatched his 
Secretary, Thomas Flucker, to dissolve the court. When he 
arrived at the house he found the doors barred, and admittance 
refused him. He was consequently obliged to read the procla- 
mation for their dissolution on the stairs outside the door. The 
assembly, however, did not heed it, but continued its session in 
defiance of the proclamation, until it had passed resolutions, de- 
claring it expedient that the several colonies should choose 
committees to meet ina General Congress at Philadelphia, in 
September next, to deliberate upon the condition of the coun- 
try,—appointed its own delegates for that purpose, and addres- 
sed letters, signed by the Speaker, to the other colonies, re- 
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questing their concurrence in this measure.* ‘T'roops, it 1s 
said, were ordered up from the fort to enforce obedience to the 
proclamation, who haying marched most of the distance, again 
returned. On the 18th of the same month, the day after the 
House had been dissolved, a protest against the Boston Port 
Bill, signed by one hundred and twenty-five of the most influ- 
ential merchants and traders of Salem, was presented to the 
Governor. This protest has ever been admired for its spirit 
and the generosity of its sentiments.+ 

In July, by order of Governor Gage, two companies of the 
64th regiment came here by water from Boston. They landed 
and marched through the town to the Governor’s head-quarters 
in Danvers, then the country residence of Robert Hooper, of 
Marblehead, an eminent merchant, familiarly known in those 


* We say this was the first step which ultimately led to the independence 
of America. By this we mean that our independence was the final 
result of the deliberation of such a meeting as is here for the first time 
definitely proposed—namely,—a General Congress. Weare aware that 
in some of the colonies suggestions of independence had already been 
loosely and vaguely thrown out by certain individuals in the heat of 
debate, but the colonies separately could effect nothing towards it, and 
it was only by the concentrated action and united efforts of the whole 
together, that any thing like independence would ever have been at- 
tempted. The avowed object of the Congress here proposed, we know to 
have been ‘‘ the restoration of union and harmony between Great 
Britain and the Colonies; ’’ but if this had been the real motive in the 
minds of those who proposed this measure, why the observance of so 
much secrecy? Viewed in this light only, there was no taint of treason 
about it. ‘‘ The fact is,’ to quote the language of Graham in his 
history of the United States, ‘“‘ all the ardent friends of America, all 
the partizans of Great Britain, and all, in short, except those whose 
penetration was obscured by divided hope and purpose, plainly perceived 
that the formation of a general deliberative council for America, at a 
crisis like the present, as it was an essential requisite, was also a bold 
and deliberative approximation to united revolt.”” Therefore, we repeat, 
that as our independence was the result of the action of a general Con- 
gress of all the Colonies thus assembled, it was here, in Salem, the first, 
the initiatory step, which led to that great event, was taken at this time. 
Out of 129 members present, only 12 voted against it. The names of 
1l of those who opposed it were published at the time in the 
Essex Gazette. Next to the building where the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was consummated, no spot morerichly deserves a monument 
than that of the once humble ‘‘ Town House”’ of Salem. 


} For the names of the persons who signed this protest see Hssex 
Gazette files, June 21st, 1774. 
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days as ‘ King Hooper.’ The 59th regiment,* under Colonel 
{lamilton, also arrived here in August, from Halifax, and 
encamped upon Winter Island, near the fort. It was the object 
of Gage, by this manceuvre, to suppress by force of arms any 
further attempts for liberty on the part of the inhabitants. In 
August a fruitless effort was made by the Governor to prevent 
a town meeting in Salem, called to choose delegates to meet in 
Convention at Ipswich, ‘‘ to consider and determine on such 
measures as the late acts of Parliament, and our other grievan- 
ces render necessary and expedient.’ A proclamation was 
issued, and troops ordered to be in readiness, who were prepared 
as if for battle, and eighty of them marched to within one- 
eighth of a mile of the Town House, but to no purpose. The 
people of Salem could not be prevented exercising their just 
rights either by threats or the exhibition of force. In fact, all 
the powers of government were apparently annihilated. There 
was not a judge, justice of the peace, or sheriff, who would 
venture to withstand the inflamed and determined people; and 
British bayonets had also lost both their terrors and their influ- 
ence. In March, 1775, the celebrated Edmund Burke remarked, 
in the House of Commons, ‘a vast province has now subsisted, 


* This regiment was afterwards in the battle of Bunker Hill, and 
suffered severely in common with other British troops. Of the 
subsequent history of Colonel Hamilton, we have the following from 
Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, which, although there may be none 
now among us who remember the Colonel, may still possess some histor- 
ical interest : 

‘¢ Robert Hamilton, Sheriff of Lanarkshire, and afterwards one of the 
Clerks of Session, was a particular favorite with Scott—first, among 
many Other good reasons, because he had been a soldier in his youth, 
had fought gallantly, and had been wounded severely in the American 
war, and was a very Uncle Toby in military enthusiasm ; secondly, 
because he was a brother antiquary of the genuine Monkbarns breed : 
thirdly, (and last, not least,) because he was, in spite of the example of 
the head of his name and race, a steady tory. Mr. Hamilton sent for 
Scott when upon his death-bed in 1831, and desired him to choose and 
carry off as a parting memorial, any article he liked in his collection of 
arms. Sir Walter (by this time sorely shattered in his own health,) 
selected the sword with which his good friend had been begirt at Bunker 
fill !”” 

Of Colonel Hamilton’s imperturbable good nature, Sir Walter relates 
the following :— 

«« A laugh with Hamilton, whose gout keeps him stationary at Ler- 
wick, but whose good humor defies gout and every other provocation, 
concludes the eyening.”’ 
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and subsisted in a considerable degree of health and vigor, ior 
near a twelve month, without governor, without public council, 
without judges, without executive magistrates.” 

The Ipswich Convention passed, among others, the following 
resolve :— 

‘Though above all things (slavery excepted,) we deprecate 
the evils of a civil war, yet, if the violence and despotism of our 
enemies should finally reduce us to the sad necessity, we, 
undaunted, are ready to appeal to the last resort of States, and 
will, in support of our rights, encounter even death, sensible 
that he can never die too soon who lays down his life in support 
of the laws and liberties of his county.”’ 

The Salem representatives were now empowered, with other 
members of the House, to resolve themselves into a Provincial 
Congress, which was recommended by the Ipswich Convention. 
On the Ist of September, Governor Gage ordered another 
meeting of the Legislature in Salem, to take place on the fifth 
of October; and the several towns throughout the Province 
elected their representatives accordingly; but on the 28th he 
adjourned it indefinitely, convinced, no doubt, of the determina- 
tion of the people to resist at any hazard the late aggressive 
acts of Parliament. Notwithstanding this interdiction, the 
Legislature did convene at the appointed time in Salem, ‘ there 
to be qualified, according to charter, for taking seats and acting 
as representatives in said Great and General Court; but were 
not met by the Governor or other constitutional officers, by 
him appointed for administering the usual oaths and qualifying 
them thereto.’’ Whereupon, having waited one day, they chose 
John Hancock chairman, and Benjamin Lincoln clerk, and 
passed resolutions declaring the course of the Governor in 
adjourning the House before it had first ‘‘met and convened,”’ 
to be unconstitutional, and ‘‘ against the express words, as well 
as the true sense and meaning, of the charter.” They then 
resolved themselves into a Congress, and adjourned to meet at 
Concord on the 11th of October following. 

Governor Gage had already removed his head-quarters to 
Boston, having left Danvers on the 27th August, and was 
followed by the 59th regiment from this town, and the two 
companies of the 64th from his late head-quarters, on the 10th 
September. The former were stationed on Boston Neck, at 
the entrance of the town, where they threw up entrenchments, 
and where the most hostile preparations were carried on. 

The deputies from most of the colonies met at the appointed 
time in Philadelphia. They approbated the stand taken by 
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Massachusetts ;— addressed a letter to Governor Guage ; published 
a declaration of rights; formed an association not to import 
or use goods of British manufacture; sent a petition to the 
king; an address to the inhabitants of Great Britain ; another 
to the inhabitants of Canada; and another to the inhabitants of 
the Colonies. 

The exportation of all military stores to America had been 
strictly forbidden by order of the King in Council; and every 
vessel, of what nation soever, was liable to be seized if employed 
in carrying thither arms and amunition. The country was 
sadly deficient in all the munitions of war, and the Massachu- 
setts Committee of Safety, now considered the executive of the 
Province, was therefore collecting them through their agents 
from every quarter where they could be obtained. This, how- 
ever, was done as quietly and secretly as possible. A quantity 
of powder in the arsenal at Charlestown had recently been 
seized by Governor Gage, in pursuance of a late order of the 
King. This produced great excitement throughout the Colony. 
About the middle of December, 1774, a report also reached 
Salem that a regiment of troops had embarked the preceding 
Sabbath in Boston, said to be destined for this place for the 
purpose of ‘“‘ arresting, detaining and securing gunpowder.” 
This, however, was a false alarm. 

The people were also industriously collecting arms for them- 
selves, wherever and from whomsoever they could obtain them. 
Every patriot held, with Macbriar, that ‘‘ well is he who shall 
barter his house for a helmet, and sell his garment for a sword ;”’ 
and several shameful outrages were committed by the British 
in Boston upon persons charged with che crime of attempting 
to purchase a musket. 

The year 1775 was ushered in without any improvement in 
the condition of the oppressed and down-trodden colonists. Dark 
and portentous clouds hung thickly about their political horizon, 
indicating that a fearful storm was not far distant. The petition 
of the Philadelphia Congress to the King had proved an entire 
failure. It was treated with silent neglect. The repeal of a 
few acts of Parliament would then have satisfied America, 
and her independence would have been a plant of later growth. 
The idea of dissolving the tie which united them with the 
mother country appears scarcely to have been entertained at that 
time. ‘The Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, seven days 
after the battle of Lexington, uses the following language — 
‘‘ But they [the ministers,| have not yet detached us from our 
Royal Sovereign. We profess to be his loyal and dutiful 
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subjects, and so hardly dealt with as we have been, are still 
ready with our lives and fortunes, to defend his person, family, 
crown and dignity.” England, however, manifested no dispo- 
sition to relax her iron sway over her comparatively weak and 
feeble dependencies ; but appeared determined to try the issue 
by an appeal to arms. ‘Troops were distributed throughout the 
ceuntry to overawe and intimidate the inhabitants; and be 
ready to quell any demonstrations of resistance. The colonists 
on their part had scarcely any thing to oppose to a powerful 
nation whose strength and resources appeared unlimited, except 
a righteous cause, and fixed determination, never ignominiously 
to submit to her despotic control. The most sanguine, however, 
could not have promised themselves a successful result, from 
an open rupture and actual collision with the mother country. 
England too, in the plenitude of her power, could not believe 
that the colonists would actually buckle on the panoply of war 
against her. It was unfortunate that all the colonial govern- 
ers sympathized with the mother country, in her attempt to 
extort a revenue out of the provinces. This was the root of all 
the evil then entailed upon them.* Governor Hutchinson 
stated that the colonists would not by force of arms resist the 
authority and powers of Great Britain; ‘‘ that a few troops 
would be sufficient to quell them if they did make opposition.” 
Governor Carlton represented ‘‘ that America might easily be 
conquered, but they would want a considerable army for this 
purpose; that he would not pretend to march to New York or 
Boston without 10,000 men.’ Governor Tryan said, ‘‘ It would 
take large armies and much time to bring America to their 
feet.” ‘‘The power of Great Britain,” said he, ‘is equal to 
anything; but all that power must be exerted before they put 
the monster in chains.” The colonists were not however dis- 
couraged by these representations; they trusted their cause to 
the God of battles, not to human strength—they believed 
heaven itself would fight for them as the stars in their courses 
fought against Sisera—resistance to tyranny, being in their 
view, obedience to God. 

SALEM, at the commencement of the Revolutionary war, 
contained a population of some 5000 souls. Her commerce, 
always the principal source of wealth, was then chiefly confined 
to Spain, Portugal, and the West Indies. The cod fishery, to 


* Edmund Burke, in the House of Commons, March 9th, 1774, advised 
a thorough change of American Governors, remarking, ‘‘ that the folly of 
the present had brought on th2 mischiefs of which we now complain.” 
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a considerable extent, was also carried on successfully from the 
town at that period, and gome fifty sail of vessels, principally 
schooners, were employed in that business. ‘The fish were 
cured upon the southern banks of the North River, and the 
flakes extended from the neighborhood of the North Bridge, to 
the present location of Conant street. Here was often presented 
a busy, active, enlivening scene. But the vengeance of the 
British ministry was about to visit even this humble branch of 
industry, with its blighting effects. A bill prohibiting the 
New England Provinces from fishing for a certain time, upon 
the banks of Newfoundland, was passed during the month of 
March, 1775. ‘This measure was calculated to bear particu- 
larly hard upon the interests of Salem, whose commerce was 
almost wholly sustained by the fishery. Her inhabitants 
generally were a frugal, industrious, enterprising people, re- 
markable for their sagacity and intelligence, with a keen sense 
of their just rights, and an indomitable love of liberty; ready 
to peril life, property, and all they held dear in her cause. 
Strange as it may appear, at this day, there was also found here 
a small sprinkling of the friends of arbitrary power,* some of 
whom, from constitutional timidity, perhaps, dreaded a contest 
with Great Britain, and the fearful consequences which would 
overwhelm the country in case of defeat. 

Foremost among the friends of liberty, and the resolute and 
daring enemies of oppression and arbritary power, stood Captain 
Joun Fett, who, without any disparagement to others, appears 
entitled to the distinction of the HERO of the British repulse at 
the North Field Bridge. He was at this time about fifty 
years of age. His frame, square, strong and muscular, denoted 
him a man, whom it would be the part of prudence to avoid 
in single combat. Salem possessed many men whose social 
position in life was perhaps superior ;—men of wealth—of more 
erudition—of more influence in her public councils ;—but none 
of greater moral worth, or irreproachable private character. 
He belonged to that class thus elegantly apostrophized by the 
poet :— 

‘¢ Heart of the people—Worxine Msn ! 
Marrow and nerve of human powers ; 


Who on your sturdy backs sustain, 
Through streaming time this Wortp or Ours.”’ 


* We forbear to specify them; their names can mostly be found 
prefixed to an address to Governor Gage on his arrival in Salem, in 
June, 1774. See Essex Gazette files, June I4th, 1774. 
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Ilis love of independence, and hatred of tyranny, had shone 
through his whole life, and with these qualities was blended the 
most intrepid resolution. ‘There lived no one in whose heart 
glowed a warmer love for the liberties of his country—and 
none more ready to peril, and if need be, to sacrifice his life in 
support of her cause. Ina word, he was just the man for an 
emergency; of cool, determined bravery,—calm and collected 
in the hour of danger. These qualities inspired every one with 
confidence in his ability successfully to control, and direct any 
daring enterprise, or forlorn hope, which his inclination prompted 
him to lead. 

Among other prominent friends of liberty—men of standing, 
weight of character, and influence, was Colonel David Mason, 
universally esteemed and respected by his fellow townsmen. 
He was a native of Boston, but for the last nine years had been 
a resident of Salem. He wasaself made man; one of nature’s 
nobility ; courtly and refined im manners and address. In 
early life he manifested great fondness for learnmg, and a 
public education was contemplated for him. But the death of 
his father when he was but fourteen years of age, defeated this 
purpose. The inquiring mind of young Mason, and his thirst 
for knowledge, could not however be checked by this disap- 
pointment. Although apprenticed to a mechanical trade, he 
made himself proficient in the science of military tactics and 
gunnery, for which he had great taste, and in due time received 
an appointment and served as lieutenant of British Artillery in 
the French war in Canada in 1756. He commanded a battery 
of brass cannon at Fort Wm. Henry, in 1757, when it was 
taken by the French, and fired the last ball in that fort. In 
1763, he organized and commanded an artillery company in 
Boston, which it is believed is still in commission. Previously 
to entering the army he had also studied the then newly discov- 
ered science of electricity, Dr. Franklin having been a particu- 
lar friend in his father’s family. He had lectured upon that 
subject in Boston, Salem, and elsewhere, and made some valu- 
able discoveries, which he was prevailed upon to journey to 
Philadelphia, to communicate to Dr. Franklin. He had shown 
himself on all occasions, when the expression of public and 
private opinion was called for, a consistent and high minded 
patriot. His active mind was constantly employed either in 
promoting directly the cause of his country, or in subverting the 
iniquitous schemes and stratagems of its oppressors. He was 
appointed by his townsmen one of a committee to prevent tea 
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from being brought into Salem, and was instrumental in discoy- 
ering and destroying it on one or more occasions. 

Salem also possessed at this time, many other prominent sons 
of liberty, who were distinguished for their high minded patri- 
otism, their influence, and the esteem of their fellow citizens. 
Among them, I need only mention Timothy Pickering, jr., 
then recently chosen colonel of the first Essex regiment. He 
Was ever active in stimulating and encouraging his townsmen 
to resist all the attempts of Great Britain to grind their liberties 
beneath the iron heel of despotism. ‘Through the various 
public offices afterward filled by Mr. Pickering, the whole 
country has been made familiar with the uncompromising 
integrity of his character. 

In November, 1774, Colonel Mason received an appointment 
of Engineer from the “‘ Massachusetts Committee of Safety,” 
which his memoir states to have been the first military appoint- 
ment in the Revolutionary War. He was from this time, 
actively engaged in collecting military stores for the use of the 
country, and making secret preparation for the approaching 
contest, which now appeared inevitable. His memoir further 
relates, that in prosecution of this design he purchased a number 
of cannon (believed to be seventeen,*) from Mr. Derby, of 
Salem, which he committed to the care of Captain Robert 
Foster, a blacksmith, to affix the iron work to the carriages, 
and have them otherwise properly prepared for the service of 
resisting British aggression, if occasion should require. They 
were twelve-pounders, and had originally belonged to the 
French, in Nova Scotia, from whence they were brought after 
the war there, and were captured, as it was understood, from 
the enemy. The work shop of Captain Foster was on the 
north side of the North River, over which was a draw-bridge, 
and the cannon were secreted in and about the premises as 
securely as circumstances would permit. Five thousand flannel 
cartridges were also prepared for these cannon by the wife and 
daughters of Colonel Mason. 

About the last of February, 1775, a number of these carriages 
were completedt and the guns mounted. Intelligence of this 


* Mr. Samuel Gray states the number to have been twelve. 


+A portion of these carriages were made at the New Mills, in 
Danvers. 
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fact, and what was further going on under the direction of 
Colonel Mason, was communicated, according to the Memoir, to 
the head-quarters of British power in Boston, by the treachery 
of an “old countryman,’ employed by Colonel Mason.* It 
would appear that suspicion rested upon several other individuals, 
some of whom came out in the public newspapers with a denial 
of the charge. Upon this information, Generai Gage ordered 
the 64th regiment, consisting of some three hundred men, which 
was stationed at the Castle, in Boston Harbor, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Colonel Leslie, an estimable officer, to 
embark forthwith on board a transport, land at Marblehead, 
and from thence march to Salem and take possession of the 
rebel cannon in the name of His Majesty. The better to effect 
his purpose, the Sabbath, so often desecrated by military move- 
ments, was selected for this expedition. The time thus chosen, 
aside from other considerations, did not well accord with a 
proclamation recently issued, by this same Governor, for the 
encouragement of piety and virtue. The regiment embarked 
on board the transport two hours after sunset on Saturday even- 
ing, to ayoid discovery, but it was designed not to reach Salem 
until the next day. At the appointed time, therefore, being the 
26th of February, 1775, during divine service in the after- 
noon, while the inhabitants were unsuspectingly resting in the 
apparent security of the day, their ears were startled with the 
ery of 


‘¢'The foe! they come ! they come !”’ 


which now suddenly reverberated through the otherwise quiet 
streets of Salem. Intelligence was received from the citizens 
of Marblehead, that a body of British troops had just landed 
there, and was marching in the direction of Salem. ‘A trans- 
port,’’ says an account published at the time, ‘ had arrived at 
Marblehead, manned asusual. Between two and three o’clock, 


* We are inclined to doubt if the intelligence was communicated in 
this way. If, as the Memoir states, the ‘‘ old countryman,”’ left Salem on 
this errand on Saturday afternoon, (no doubt on foot,) he could not 
have reached Boston to inform Governor Gage the same night, in season 
for him to send orders to the Castle, and have the regiment despatched 
‘‘two hours after sun-set,”’ as appears to have been the case. Our own 
opinion is, either Sargent, or the ‘‘ young tory lawyer,’’ whose name was 
Samuel Porter, had previously given the information. This Porter, 
came originally from Ipswich, in November, 1773, and had an office 
‘¢ just south of the Town House.” 
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(as soon as the people had gone to mecting,) the decks were 
covered with soldiers, who had been secreted under the hatches. 
Tfaving loaded their muskets and fixed their bayonets, they 
landed in great dispatch, and instantly marched off. Some 
of the inhabitants, suspecting they were bound for Salem, dis- 
patched several messengers to inform us of it.”’? Colonel Leslic 
took the precaution to land his men at Homan’s Cove, upon 
Marblehead Neck, the most retired spot he could well find, in the 
hope that this circumstance, taken in connection with the fact 
of its being the hour of public worship, would shield him from 
discovery, and prevent an alarm. In this, however, he was 
mistaken. No sooner had the troops began to land, than the 
alarm was sounded in the town by a drummer, who ran to the 
door of the church and beat the alarm signal, previously agreed 
upon, at the appearance of any danger. Since the intention of 
Governor Gage to disarm the colonists had become generally 
known, they had been constantly on the alert, knowing that the 
subversion of this scheme depended upon their being vigilant, 
and closely watching the military in all their movements. The 
troops were soon observed coming out of Neck-Lane in single 
file, form upon Bubier’s plain, and march in double quick 
time in the direction of Salem, their music playing ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle’”’ by way of derision. Nothing could have been more inju- 
dicious than this selection of a landing place; it showed an entire 
ignorance or misconception of the temper and spirit of the inhab- 
itants of the whole Bay, and particularly of Marblehead. 
More ardent lovers of liberty, more devoted friends to the 
interests of their country, or more bitter enemies to the arbi- 
trary power exercised by Great Britain over her colonies, could 
no where be found throughout the length and breadth of the 
whole land. It would have been impossible to select any class 
of men with souls more completely devoted to the welfare of their 
country. The hardy sons of the ocean, who formed a majority of 
the inhabitants, had acquired from the nature of their employ- 
ment, that which is almost inseparable from the usual character 
of seamen,—great self reliance and indomitable independence. 
Marblehead had stood shoulder to shoulder with Salem and 
Boston, against all the oppressive measures recently imposed by 
the mother country. Meetings of the imhabitants had been 
repeatedly held to express their abhorrence of the course now 
pursued by their common enemies. She was among the first 
to join the ‘‘Granp UNION FOR THE SALVATION OF AMERI- 
CAN LIBeRTy,’’ in May of the preceding year. Ina letter of 
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instructions to her representative, in June, 1774, after recapit- 
ulating the late oppressive measures of the British Parliament, 
she says, ‘‘ Americans thus situated, with no other interests 
but what can be granted by the Commons of Great Britain, 
are in a state but little above that of abject slaves on farms 
and plantations. Surely, no men on earth can think these 
measures right; and heaven itself, the Grand Court to whose 
decrees earthly ones must be subservient, will (we confidently 
hope) forbid the execution of them. Do the minions of power 
tell us, not to submit to these measures is death? We coolly 
answer, that in our opinions, éo submit is infinitely worse than 
death.’’? To Marblehead belongs the honor of being the birth 
place of one of the signers of the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence. It was wholly fallacious for a moment to suppose, 
that an expedition landing at a place so imbued with the spirit 
of liberty, could be permitted to surprise the inhabitants of 
Salem, or that the news of their approach by such a route would 
not precede them. ‘Their chance of success would have been 
far better, had they proceeded by water directly into the harbor 
of Salem. 

Colonel Mason,* who resided in a house near the North Bridge, 
and. contiguous to Dr. Barnard’s church, was one of the first per- 
sons to whom the tidings of the approach of the British troops 
were communicated. For the purpose of alarming a portion of 
the inhabitants, he ran into the North Church and cried out at 
the top of his voice, ‘‘ the reg’lars are coming and are now near 
Malloon’s Mills!”’ The congregation immediately dispersed, 
and the greatest excitement prevailed throughout the town; 
the intelligence of the approach of the British troops haying 


* Perhaps the accounts of individuals who claim for any member of 
their families the almost exclusive management of this whole affair, 
should be received with considerable allowance. Beside the manu- 
script memoir of Colonel Mason, we haye seen another, the author of 
which claims for a certain gentleman of Marblehead, of somewhat doubt- 
ful patriotism at the time, the whole credit of apprizing the people of 
Salem of the approach of the British troops, and for the successful 
termination of this encounter. Some recent publications also claim the 
principal credit for Danvers. The author of the ‘* History of Danvers,”’ 
very modestly says: ‘* The people of Danvers, jozned by those of Salem, 
opposed and beat back the foe;”’ thus representing Salem as acting a 
subordinate part to Danvers in this affair. In another account we hear 
‘© what the people of Danvers sad to Colonel Leshe.’? The fact is, all 
behaved nobly on the occasion, and yied with each other who should be 
foremost. 
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spread with electric rapidity. All was now hurry and confusion. 
Kyveryone gazed, with an anxious eye, into the face of his neigh- 
bor as if to read his thoughts. Bells were rung and drums 
were beat to spread the alarm as far and wide as possible. Col. 
Mason mounted his horse and rode with all speed to the place 
of deposit to secure his treasure,—he, and the inhabitants 
generally, suspecting the design of this visit to be the seizure 
of the cannon in North Salem. A desire to do everything that 
could be done, and that instantly, to defeat this purpose, infused 
itself imto the soul of every lover of his country; and the 
inhabitants impetuously rushed towards what they believed 
would be the important place of action. ‘To remove as many 
of the guns as the time would permit beyond the reach of the 
troops, and to a place of safety, appeared the universal deter- 
mination of the people. Mr. David Boyce, who lived in a house 
adjoining the North Church, is remembered to have been scen 
hurrying away with his team, and all the truckmen of the town 
were upon the spot without delay. 

Some of the guns were conveyed to the neighborhood of Buf- 
fum’s Hill, so called at that time, which is situated westward of 
the main road leading to Danvers, near the present residence of 
General Devereaux, where there was a thick wood, and the dried 
leaves (there beingno snow) covered the ground toa considerable 
depth. Beneath these leaves a portion of the guns were bur- 
ried, and the carriages otherwise disposed of. Other portions 
were removed at the time, or a few hours after, to New Mills, 
in Danvers, assisted by teams from that place, and buried in a 
gravel pit on the left of the road; while again, others were 
sent in the direction of ‘‘ Cole’s Spring,” or ‘‘ Orne Point,” 
in North Salem.* A gentleman who assisted to remove them 
to Danvers, used to relate, that while sittmg at his (we can- 
not say tea) table, he saw a man with head uncovered,y although 
the day was severely cold, running with all speed towards his 
house. He immediately rose and met him at the door ;—found 
him to be one of his acquaintances, living upwards of a mile 
distant, who immediately exclaimed on seeing him, as well as 
his want of breath would permit, ‘‘the reg’lars are in Salem 


* The late Judge Holton, of Danvers, used to state that some of these 
guns were carried to Burley’s Wood, formerly ‘‘ Lindall’s,”” beyond Dan- 
vers Plains, and there secreted. 

+ The late Mr. Aaron Cheever, who was subsequently in the battle of 
Lexington. 
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after the guns, tackle wp your team with all speed, and help 
carry them beyond their reach.” 

The vanguard of the troops had now arrived at the bridge, 
at the southern entrance of the town, where their further pro- 
gress was somewhat impeded, a portion of the plank of the 
bridge having been removed. ‘This however they soon repaired, 
and having marched oyer, took the direction of Long Wharf, 
marching through what is now Front, Fish and Water streets, 
with a view the better to conceal their real design, while the 
main body which arrived soon afterwards, marched directly to 
the Court House, with loaded muskets, fixed bayonets, colors 
flymg, and drums beating, with all the insolent bearing of a 
victorious army entering a conquered city. Here they halted 
for a skort time. Mason who had been superintending the 
arrangements for the removal of the cannon, now rode into 
town to watch the movements of the troops. Here he found 
Colonel Leslie in conversation with a ‘‘ young tory lawyer.” 
These two were soon joimed by Colonel Sargent,* the half 
brother of Colonel William Browne,} a mandamus counsellor, 


* John Sargent was a merchant of Salem. His name is at the head 
of those who addressed Goyernor Gage on his arrival in Salem, in June, 
1774 ; im which address they acknowledge they ‘‘are deeply sensible of 
His Majesty’s paternal care and affection to this Province in the appoint- 
ment of a person of His Excellency’s experience, wisdom, and moderation 
in these troublesome and difficult times.’”’ This was pronounced a most 
contemptible ‘* tory production,’’? which disgraced the public prints. 
Sargent was a notorious tory, and was proscribed in the banishment act 
of 1778. Went to England. 


¢ Colonel Browne was one of the most prominent inhabitants of Salem, 
and previous to the troubles which led to the Revolution, enjoyed 
great popularity ; but by espousing the cause of the mother country he 
forfeited all claim to the favorable consideration of the people. He was 
one of the ‘‘infamous seventeen”? rescinders in 1768,—signed the 
address to Governor Hutchinson in 1774,—accepted office under Goy- 
ernor Gage. Upon the breaking out of the Revolution, he became a 
refugee, and was included in the act of banishment of 1778, and the 
~ conspiracy act of 1779. His landed estates which were numerous and 
valuable, were all confiscated to the use of the government ; and in 1779 
his homestead, in Salem, was sold to the late Hlias Hasket Derby, 
senior, where, in 1799 he erected his princely mansion at an expense of 
eighty thousand dollars, which was taken down in 1815, and near its 
site now stands our City Market House. Colonel Browne, after leaving 
the country, was appointed Governor of Bermuda, and died in England 
in 1802, aged sixty-five. He wasa graduate of Harvard College, of the 
class of 1755. 
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and who had formerly commanded the Essex regiment, but had 
recently been compelled to resign in consequence of his officers 
refusing to serve under him while he held a seat at the council 
board.* Sargent had been observed by some of the inhabitants, 
on the top of his house, near the First Church, and in the 
vicinity of the Court House, waving a white handkerchief as 
the troops approached. Colonel Leslie having received from 
them, as was believed, the necessary information as to the local- 
ity of the guns, the troops resumed their march in the direction 
of the North Bridge, obviously anticipating no resistance to the 
successful fulfilment of the enterprise, their bristling bayonets 
and martial bearing apparently defying all opposition from 
peaceful and unarmed citizens. There was now no longer any 
doubt in the minds of the people as to the real cbject of this 
visit, if the ‘‘ lanterns, hatchets, pickaxes, spades, handspikes 
and coils of rope,”’ with which the regiment were equipped, had 
not already told the tale. Mason, in all haste, immediately 
returned to his post on the north side of the bridge to concert 
further measures to defeat their design. Captain John Felt, 
in sullen silence, followed close upon the footsteps of Leslie 
from the moment he left the Court House. The troops, 
accompanied by a large concourse of the inhabitants, marched 
through Lynde to North street, and as soon as they came in 
sight from the Bridge, the northern leaf of the draw was 
raised to stop their progress beyond this point. The determi- 
nation of the people to resist with firmness and resolution, at 
the utmost hazard, all attempts of the troops to capture the 
cannon, was thus made manifest. Among the multitude who 
accompanied them to the Bridge was the late amiable and 
highly respected pastor of the North Church, the Reverend 
Thomas Barnard,; to whom the following lines of the poet 


* See Essex Gazette files, October 25th, and November Ist, 1774. 


+ The most obnoxious act committed by any of our citizens, was sing- 
ing an approbatory address to Governor Hutchinson on his departure 
from this country, where his tory principles had made it inconvenient 
for him any longer to reside. It was taken for granted that those who 
participated in it approved of the recent acts of Parliament so univer- 
sally and justly odious to all America. Among the number who signed 
it, meconsiderately, perhaps, was the Reverend Mr. Barnard. In May, 
1775, he, with eleven others, of the inhabitants came out with a public 
recantation of the act, and expressed much contrition therefor. Mr. Bar- 
nard says, ‘‘ I would request my countrymen to throw the veil of charity 
and forgiveness over the incautious act which has led them to think 
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Cowper were peculiarly applicable : 


«« There stands the messenger of truth: there stands 
The legate of the skies! whose heart is warm, 
Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proofs, 

That he is honest in a sacred cause.” 


Mr. Barnard was accompanied by his intimate friend and 
parishioner, Mr. Jonathan Gavett. They had left the yard of 
Mr. Gavett’s house together as the troops marched up North 
street. His companion being of rather a social nature, had 
been quite intimate with many of the soldiers in Colonel Ham- 
ilton’s regiment, which the summer before was stationed at 
Fort William, on Winter Island, and he was now curious to 
ascertain if he could recognize any of his old acquaintances 
among the present troops. ‘This desire led him to scan their 
faces with such nice scrutiny as to give offence. and he was 
treated as a prying, inquisitive fellow, and jostled and assailed 
with language anything but complimentary. The people who 
had preceded the troops had mostly collected on the north side 
of the river, and now calmly awaited their approach, ready 
to brave a danger which their daring spirits led them to 
undervalue. The compressed lip, the fixed determined look, 
the sober thoughtful demeanor of the inhabitants indicated 
their suppressed indignation, and presaged some fearful tragedy. 
But not a lip was blanched—not a nerve was paralyzed ;—all 
felt that the hour for action had indeed come—that something 
serious was about to be enacted, and that firmness could alone 
secure success. Prompted by the genius of liberty, and smart- 
ing under the tyranny of their oppressors, they were about to 
peril their lives in a contest with well disciplined and veteran 
soldiers, convinced that not one drop of blood spilled in such a 
cause would be lost, but would invigorate the soil and stimulate 
the growth of freedom throughout the land, ‘till the tiny seed 
became the giant oak.’’ The only arms seen in the hands of any 
one was a brace of pistols peeping out from under the cloak of 


unfavorably of me, and grant me a place in their esteem.’’ These recan- 
tations were considered of so grave a nature, as to be submitted to the 
«Committee of Safety,’’ to obtain from them a certificate that the 
same was satisfactory, and that they recommended such persons to the 
favor of the people. These incidents, ‘show the very age and body of 
the time, his form and pressure.” 
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a person, to my informant unknown.* Onward the troops 
pursued their march, apparently ready and able to bear down 
all opposition, their commander not appearing to discern the 
barricade thus raised against him by the people, until within a 
few rods of the open chasm before him. Had a huge boa-con- 
strictor, like the serpent that stopped the army of Atilius Reg- 
ulus, suddenly elevated its head, and extended its capacious 
jaws to receive him, he could not have appeared more surprised 
than at this unexpected obstruction. As soon as he had recoy- 
ered his self possession, he demanded in a voice which was 
accustomed to be obeyed, that the leaf should be immediately 
let down. But this command was given to the winds,—the 
assembled multitude utterly disregarded it, and the very draw 
itself, as if participating in the feelings of the inhabitants, and 
conscious of the part it was expected to perform, frowned defi- 
ance. 

The regiment was now brought into line on the west side of 
the bridge, facing to the eastward. Colonel Sargent, the tory 
informer, had also followed the troops to the bridge with the 
other inhabitants, and when he saw the leaf raised, exclaimed, 
‘fit is all over with them.’? ‘‘ What is all over with them,” said 
hiscompanion. He then whispered, ‘‘ they were going after the 
guns.” This man thought it best to absent himself ever after 
from Salem. 

The people on the north side of the bridge had climbed upon 
the top of the upraised leaf by the help of the chains, and there 
set astride, in the language of my informant, ‘‘like so many 
hens at roost.’’ ‘The indignation of the Colonel at having his 
design thus suddenly and unexpectedly baffled, was excited 
almost to frenzy, and he gave utterance to his feelings, to say 


* Mr. Samuel Holman states that ‘‘ his father’s apprentice took his 
gun and equipments under his cloak, saying he would lodge them in 
some private place where he could put his hand on them in case of 
need.”” Some recent accounts state, that Colonel Pickering, with a 
force of forty armed men, was on the north side of the bridge, where 
also large numbers were rallying around him. ‘This statement is how- 
ever said to bea mistake by persons now living. In fact, Colonel Pick- 
ering must have been gifted with the power of omnipresence on that 
day, to reconcile the conflicting accounts respecting the part taken by 
him in this affair. Beside the statement here referred to, there is 
another, that he was, the while, mustering his regiment in School 
street—and yet another, that he was on the south side of the bridge, 
with Felt, Barnard and others, and that “ he scuttled with his own 
hands one of the gondolas.”’ 
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the least, in no mild or becoming language: one account says, 
‘he stamped and swore, ordering the bridge to be immediately 
lowered.” Being questioned as to his design in making this 
movement, and why he wished to cross the bridge, he replied 
that he had orders to cross it, and he would do so if it cost his 
life, and the lives of his men. Here was however a dilemma 
from which this bravado could not relieve him. ‘To advance 
under the present circumstances without the consent of the in- 
habitants, was impossible, and to retreat, disgrace. In the 
bitterness of his feelings he then went upon West’s (now 
Brown’s) wharf, to reconnoitre,—closely followed by Captain 
Felt, who was observing every motion and order with the keen, 
unremmitting watchfulness of the tiger,—and turning to an 
officer near him, said, ‘‘ you must face about this division, (or 
company,) and fire upon those people.’”’ These were the 
inhabitants on the northern side of the river, who had collected 
upon a small wharf which jutted out from the eastern side of 
the bridge, conspicuous among whom was Captain Robert 
Foster, recently an officer in the Essex regiment, and the owner 
of the premises upon which the cannon had been deposited. 
This order to fire having been overheard by Captain Felt, who 
stood within two yards of Colonel Leslie, “‘ he cried out with a 
loud voice, for his resentment was kindled by the order to fire : 
fire! you had better be d d than fire! you have no right 
to fire without further orders! if you do fire, (said he) you 
will all be dead men!” Mr. William Northey, a respectable 
citizen of the quaker persuasion, now endeavored to check the 
impetuosity and rashness of Captain Felt, by saying, ‘“‘ do you 
know the danger you are in, surrounded by armed troops, and 
an officer with a drawn sword in his hand?’? But such pru- 
dent caution found no favor in his highly excited mind, and 
was therefore unheeded. He had hurled defiance in the very 
teeth of the instruments of British power and aggression, and 
he was not a man to be induced by any considerations of per- 
sonal peril to retreat from the stand he had taken. This 
language, sustained by the dauntless bearing of its author, acted 
like magic upon the minds of the people in this the hour of 
their danger. So sudden had been the appearance of the troops 
in town, that no“toncerted plan of operations, and no organized 
opposition had been formed. ‘The inhabitants had hastily col- 
lected together, bent only upon opposing the troops, but with- 
out any acknowledged head to direct them. 

At the moment these words were uttered by Captain Felt, a 
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thrill of confidence was felt through the whole multitude. The 
people saw at once that he was just the man for the present 
emergency, and with unanimous, though tacit consent, looked 
to him as their leader in any movement which should be made 
for the further defence of the bridge. He was the spirit on 
whom the crowd now depended. How far such language 
imduced Colonel Leslie to use a praiseworthy forbearance 
cannot be determined; but had the command to fire been en- 
forced, probably not a man of that whole regiment would have 
escaped death, and the first bloody battle of the Revolution 
would have been fought at the North Bridge, on the 26th of 
February, instead of the 19th of April, at Lexington. The 
English account published at the time, stated that the Colonel 
‘‘was not prevented from giving any orders he should have 
thought necessary by the threat of the townsman.’’ However 
this may be, the order was not repeated, and ‘‘the company 
neither faced nor fired.” 

A desire not to irritate the troops generally prevailed, never- 
theless it was impossible to control the exasperated feelings and 
reckless daring of some of the citizens, who raised their voices 
amid the din of bayonets to anathematize their oppressors, and 
several acts of determined bravery and defiance were exhibited 
by them on the occasion. A citizen, named , who was 
upon the leaf of the draw, cried out in a stentorian voice, ‘‘ Sol- 
diers, red jackets, lobster coats, cowards, da—na—n to your 
government!” A threat being made to those on the leaf if 
they did not desist in their jeers and opprobrious language they 
should be fired upon, one of them called out, ‘‘ fire, and be 
d—d!’’* It was an extremely cold day, and the soldiers 
by a quick march from Marblehead became quite heated, 
and in the exposed situation where they now stood, the 
perspiration was so suddenly checked, that they trembled 
violently with the cold, when a man named Teague, who was 
also one of the daring spirits on the leaf, jeered them by 
saying, ‘I should think you were all fiddlers, you shake so.’ 

It was at this time low water, and three gondolas lay aground 
on the west side of the bridge. Apprehensive they might be used 
by Colonel Leslie for the purpose of transporting his forces to 
the other side, as soon as they were afloat, Capfain Felt to whom 
one of them belonged, recommended they should be scut- 


* The late Captain Joshua Ward. 
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tled, or rendered useless for that purpose, by cutting holes 
through them. This suggestion was enough, and the work of 
destruction waS immediately commenced with axes and what 
other implements were found ready at hand. Conspicuous 
among the daring spirits who undertook this task, were observed 
Jonathan Felt, a shipmaster, familiarly known as Hunter Felt, 
and who afterwards commanded an American Privateer, 
Frank Benson, and Joseph Whicher, the foreman in Major 
Sprague’s Distillery, which was situated m the immediate vi- 
cinity of the bridge. Colonel Leslie was not an unconcerned 
spectator of this movement, which he knew, if carried into ef- 
fect, would deprive him of his last chance of forcing a passage 
to the other side of the river. He therefore ordered his soldiers 
into the gondolas to prevent the inhabitants from executing 
’ their design; but they pursued their work, totally regardless of 
- British bayonets, until it was completed. A scuffle however 
was the consequence, in which both Benson and Whicher were 
observed to open their breasts to the soldiers and dare them to 
use their bayonets. Whicher was sufficiently pricked to draw 
blood, of which wound he was somewhat vain and proud of ex- 
hibiting in after life. 

Col. Leslie had now become thoroughly convinced. of the 
determination of the inhabitants to resist, at any hazard, a 
forcible passage over the bridge, and he retired at this stage of 
the affair to the centre of his regiment and summoned his 
officers about him, for the purpose of consultation. It was in 
vain he had attempted to intimidate the people into compliance 
with his request—on the contrary, they were every moment 
becoming bolder and more encouraged, while the patience of the 
troops were fast giving way, and matters appeared verging 
towards a serious conflict. The council of war being ended, 
the commander, still unwilling to abandon the enterprise as 
hopeless, advanced once more and said to the by-standers, ‘TI 
am determined to pass over this bridge before I return to 
Boston, if I remain here until next autumn; and further 
declared he would make barracks for his troops of the two 
stores on West’s, now Brown’s wharf, belonging to Wm. West 
and Eben Bickford, until he could effect a passage. Capt. 
Felt, to whom this remark was more particularly addressed, 
answered that ‘nobody would care for that,’’—upon which the 
Colonel, nettled no doubt by this expression of contempt, 
replied, “By God I will not be defeated;” to which Felt 
coolly answered, ‘you must acknowledge that you have been 
already baftled.”’ 
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And now, amid all the uproar, confusion and excitement, 
which by this time had reached a fearful height,—the angry 
menaces of the troops on the one side and the language of 
defiance on the other,—was heard the firm, but mild and gentle 
voice of the Rev. Mr. Barnard, endeavoring to quiet the billows 
of commotion, thus awakened into their fiercest activity, by 
expostulating with Col. Leslie not to fire ‘‘upon these innocent 
people,” and ‘that his troops might be restrained from push- 
ing their bayonets.” On being thus addressed, Col. Leslie 
turned short round and inquired ‘‘ who are you, sir?’ Mr. 
Barnard replied, ‘‘I am Thomas Barnard, a minister of the 
Gospel and my mission is peace.” The Colonel then com- 
plained that his soldiers were much insulted, and expressed his 
determination to cross the bridge, saying he was upon the 
King’s highway and would not be prevented from passing freely 
over it. Old Mr. James Barr replied ‘‘it is mot the King’s 
highway,—it is a road built by the owners of the lots on the 
other side, and no king, country or town has any control over 

‘it.’ The Colonel remarked ‘‘ there may be two sides to that,” 
and Mr. Barr rejoined ‘‘ Kgad I think it will be the best way 
for you to conclude the King has nothing to do with it.” 

Upward of an hour and a half had now been consumed in the 
fruitless attempt to pass the bridge, and the day was fast draw- 
ing to a close, without any indication that the sun would be 
commanded ‘ to stand still in the midst of heaven and hasten 
not to°go down,’ as was done in Gibeon, ‘until they had 
avenged themselves of their enemies.’ Threats and bravado 
were therefore laid aside as useless, Col. Leslie being at length 
convinced that it would be the safest and most politic course for 
him to make some overtures towards a compromise, and en- 
deavor to effect by diplomacy, what it was in vain any longer 
to think could be extorted by force. With this in view he 
addressed Capt. Felt, and inquired if he had any authority to 
cause the leaf of the draw to be let down, and was answered 
‘‘there was no authority in the case, but there might be some 
influence.” A conference between the besiegers and besieged 
was the consequence of this suggestion, in which Felt, Barnard, 
Mason and Pickering more particularly participated. Mason 
being upon the northern side of the bridge was mounted during 
the time upon a ladder at the top of the leaf, where he could 
address Col. Leslie, with whom he was personally acquainted. 
This conference resulted in Co]. Leslie’s pledging his word and 
honor, if the inhabitants would remove the obstruction, he would 
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march im a peaceable manner not above fifty rods beyond the 
bridge, and then return, without molesting any person or 
property. That his orders were to pass the bridge, and he 
could not disobey them. Intercession was now made with the 
people by Mason and others, that they should accept these 
terms, the word and honor of Col. Leslie, which were unim- 
peachable, being considered sufficient guaranty for their ful- 
filment. elt, however, was not yet ready to yield to any 
conditions, and when the inhabitants on the north side were 
requested by the Rev. Mr. Barnard to lower the leaf, they 
replied, ‘‘We dont know you in the business ;—when Felt 
orders it, it will be time enough.’’ There was now however, 
scarcely any danger in allowing the troops a passage free from 
any pledge, as ‘‘the geese were flown ;’’— the guns having been 
all secured and placed beyond their reach. The preliminaries 
however, being at length settled, the consent of Felt obtained, 
and the distance which the regiment was to march beyond the 
bridge accurately ascertained, the leaf was lowered, and the 
troops quietly passed over; marched the stipulated distance, 
then wheeled and set out with all haste on their homeward 
march, having been completely foiled in the object of their 
expedition.” On this march, while they were leaving town, 
their music is said to haye played ‘‘the world’s turned upside 
down.”’* 

The feelings of the imhabitants, not even excepting those of 
the gentler sex, were highly excited by this unceremonious 
appearance of British troops in our streets on the Sabbath, 
and while they were in the act of wheeling, a nurse named 
Sarah ‘Tarrant,t in one of the houses near the termination of 
their route in North Salem, placed herself at the open window, 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, and assailed 
them in the following language :—‘‘ Go home and tell your 
master he has sent you on a fool’s errand, and broken the peace 
of our Sabbath,—what! do you think we were born in the 
woods to be frightened by owls ?’’ One of the soldiers pointed 
his musket as if to fire at her, when she exclaimed, ‘“‘ fire if 
you have the courage, but I doubt it.” 


* After the troops had left town many of the inhabitants still linger- 
ed about the bridge, and among them the Rev. Mr Barnard, who is said 
by some old people now living, to have remarked, ‘‘ this is a season for 
the exercise of prayer,’’ and immediately made a very appropriate one 
upon the occasion. 


j This woman died in Salem, May, 1828, aged 85. 
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Near the same spot, a solitary individual was seen standing, 
prompt for action in front of his dwelling, with his musket at 
his shoulder, and a look of fixed defiance, as if single handed 
and alone he was ready to defend to his last drop of blood, any 
violation of his own or his country’s rights by these military 
free-booters. ‘The name of this man was Symonds, who like 
Cuddie Headrigg, appears to have composed the whole infantry 
upon this side of the bridge. 

We have noticed particularly the pertinacious manner in 
which Capt. Felt dogged the footsteps of Col. Leslie from the 
moment he left the Court House, and during all the time he 
was upon the bridge. It was his object, as he afterwards 
avowed, in case the troops had fired upon the people, to grapple 
with the Colonel and jump into the stream, there, like the 
doughty Balfour of Burley, to try the death struggle together, 
—“‘for,’”” said he, ‘I would willingly have been drowned 
myself, to have been the death of an Englishman.”’+ 

The foregoing are but a few individual instances, the 
concentration and embodiment as it were, of the intensity of 
the bitter feelings of scorn and hatred almost universally 
entertained by the Colonists towards the Military, and the 
desperation to which they were driven by the inhuman acts of 
oppression practiced by their rulers. , 

The inhabitants, who were not disposed, from various causes, 
to enter into the conflict, should matters proceed to extremities, 
including the women who always proved themselves in these 
times which tried men’s souls, of true Spartan blood, assembled 
on QOdell’s hill, at the eastward of the road, where they could 
overlook all that was passing at the bridge, and by their cheers, 
waiving of handkerchiefs, and other tokens of encouragement 
to their husbands, fathers and brothers engaged in the melee, 
not to yield to the military, showed that but one spirit actuated 
the entire population. 

Immediately upon the appearance of the troops in Salem, 
expresses were sent out into all parts of the country to spread 
the alarm as far and wide as possible.* On the instant the 


+ Captain Felt subsequently died of a cancer, in Danvers, January 
29th, 1785. 


* In this respect, Mr. Benjamin Daland is said to have done good 
service. He rode with all speed through the main part of Danvers to 
spread the alarm, and returned by the way of the North Fields, just as 
the troops were resuming their march homeward, and riding up to the 
Colonel he thus addressed him :—‘‘ Well Colonel, I think you have 
done right to march off, for in a short time we shall have more men 
here than your soldiers have l-ce in their heads.”’ 
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tidimgs reached Danvers, a company of cavalry mounted their 
horses and rode with all speed in yarious directions to arouse 
the people to arms, 

‘‘ Rach with warlike tidings fraught, 

Each from each the signal caught,” 
and they, were soon pouring in from the neighboring towns 
in great numbers, apparently eager for an encounter. 

Not only in the neighboring towns were the people muster- 
ing, but those situated at 30 or 40 miles distant, soon caught 
the alarm, and were hastening to the scene of action; so that 
in a short space of time it was estimated that some twelve or 
fifteen thousand men would, without doubt, have been assem- 
bled at this place. 

A company of militia under Capt. Samuel Eppes, of which 
the late venerable Gen. Gideon Foster was 2d lieutenant, arrived 
from Danvers, and took up station near the distillery, where 
they could overlook what was passing at the bridge, and as 
“the reg’lars’” marched off, they formed across Federal on the 
west side of North street, in double rank, and after the 
regiment had passed, formed in behind, and marched by the 
English music to the boundary of the town in South Salem, 
just beyond the Mills. Many of the inhabitants of Beverly 
arrived at the bridge in hot haste, before the troops had left it, 
impelled by the desire to support their fellow countrymen in 
the unequal contest. 

By the prudence and praise worthy forbearance of Colonel 
Leslie, any serious collision with the troops was happily averted. 
His condnet did not, however meet with the approbation of his 
superiors, and for the failure of this expedition ‘‘ he was tried 
by a court martial, and cashiered, but was afterwards restored 
to his former rank.’’* 

On the arrival of the troops at Marblehead they immediately 
embarked on board the transport for Boston. The militia of 
this place, like those in other towns, had also mustered, but 
observing that the troops were disposed to return peaceably, 
they offered them no molestation and made no demonstration of 
triumph. 


* Mason’s Memoir. We think, however, there is some mistake in 
this statement, as no mention is made of it in any of the newspapers of 
the day, which they certainly would not have omitted to publish, had 
it been a fact. 


{ The following account is from our late venerable fellow townsman, 
John Howard, then a resident in Marblehead, and who was himself un- 
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But the excitement did not immediately cease with the oc- 
casion which gave it birth. We have already said that among 
the inhabitants of Salem, was found a small sprinkling of the 
friends of arbitrary power. After this defeat of the troops, that 
portion of the community were filled with apprehension for 
their personal safety. All who were suspected of aiding in any 
way this attempt to seize the cannon, by giving information or 
otherwise, were anxious to clear themselves of the obloquy, and 
the affair finally passed off without further trouble. From the 
following extract of a ballad, which finds its recommendation 
more in the simple truthfulness which appears to pervade the 
narrative than any intrinsic merits, we learn 


‘* The‘tories in the town 

Were all put to fright ; 
Some left their houses 

And others watched all night. 
Prince, he kept close, 

John Sargent, he fled, 

And Grant was afraid 

For to sleep in his bed.” 


Thus, on the soil, and from the inhabitants of SALEM, the mil- 
itary arrogance of Great Britain received its first check in the 
fearful struggle just then commencing between her and her A mer- 
ican Colonies. Here was spilt the first blood of the Revolution 
after the arrival of Governor Gage. Here was raised the first 
standard of liberty.* The failure of this expedition should have 
convinced the ruling powers of the unconquerable spirit of the 
people, and their resolution to defend, at whatever disparity of 
strength, and at any hazard, their just rights and privileges. 


der arms on the occasion: ‘‘ There were eight military companies, in 
Marblehead at that time, comprising nearly the whole male population, 
between sixteen and sixty years of age. ‘They were all promptly assem- 
bled under Colonel Orne. Mr. Howard thinks that they numbered more 
than a thousand men. They were ordered to station themselves behind 
the houses and fences along the road, prepared to fall upon the British 
on their return from Salem, if it should be found that hostile measures 
had been used by them ; but if it should appear that no concerted act of 
violence upon the persons or property of the people had heen committed, 
they were charged not to show themselves, but to allow the British de- 
tachment to return unmolested to their transport.’’— Upham’s 4th July 
Address, 1842. 


* The Gentleman’s Magazine of 17th April, 1775, published in 
London, contains the following :—‘‘ By a ship just arrived at Bristol, 
from America, it is reported that the Americans have hoisted their 
standard of liberty at Salem.” 
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The exhibition or use of military force could not swerve them 
from their purpose ;—they held life cheap incomparison. They 
were confident of the smiles of heaven upon their efforts to 
break the rod of their oppressors ; and their forbearance already 
tasked to its uttermost, was now ready to give way to open re- 
bellion if their manifold grievances were not speedily relieved. 
But justice had fled from the councils of their rulers and op- 
pression had usurped her place. The hearts of their British 
task-masters, like the heart of Pharaoh of old, (and we trust 
for the same wise and benificent purpose, ) were hopelessly har- 
dened towards their brethren in the colonies. ‘‘ Deaf to the 
voice of justice and consanguinity,” and blinded by an undue 
estimate of their superior power, they persisted in pursuing 
the same cruel course of policy in defiance of the spirit of de- 
termined opposition exhibited by the people, until it brought 
about the disastrous battle of Lexington, and the standard of 
revolt was finally raised throughout the land. Then the people 
poured in like an avalanche to the rescue. ‘The shepard tar- 
ried no longer by his sheepfold, or the seedsman continued in 
the ploughed field. The footmen came like the rushing of 
winds, and the horsemen came up like the sound of many waters, 
and the passages of the destroyers were stopped, and the face 
of their men of battle were turned to flight. he banner of free- 
dom was spread abroad upon the mountains ;—heaven was with 
them and broke the bow of the mighty!’ Finally, after a 
struggle of upwards of seven long years, the government of 
Great Britain was completely annihilated in the colonies, and 
on its ruin was established the INDEPENDENCE OF THESE 
UNITED STATES or America ! 

It is a grave and solemn reflection, that the busy throng 
who filled our streets on this occasion, all bustling with life 
and activity, and the brave men who breasted the British 
bayonets, in the battles of the Revolution which followed, have 
nearly all disappeared from among us. They were a peculiar 
people, purposely trained and disciplined, we believe, by an 
overruling Providence to release our country from the aggra- 
vated wrongs inflicted upon it by its oppressors. We confess 
our admiration of these men rises the more we contemplate their 
fearless, independent, daring natures. Down to the Revolu- 
tion, the colonists were loyal and dutiful subjects of Great 
Britain; and notwithstanding an ocean of three thousand miles 
in width rolled between them and the parent country, they still 
looked to England as their homes. Her glory, her honor, and 
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her prosperity they felt to be essentially their own. They 
were ever ready to fight her battles and shed their best blood 
in her behalf. But the long continued unholy chastisements 
of a parent’s hand had at length alienated their love, and under- 
mined their loyalty; and in defence of what they esteemed 
their inalienable rights, they felt themselves compelled, as their 
last resource, to make bare the arm of flesh against their op- 
pressors. Contending with fearful odds, no dangers were too 
imminent for them to encounter, and no sacrifices, however 
great, to which they did not willingly submit. Who so dead 
to high and generous impulses as not to feel his gratitude en- 
kindled, and his patriotism warmed by the recital of their 
glorious deeds? Peace to their ashes, and light the soil that 
covers their venerated remains—where honor shall come, 


‘‘a, pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom shall awhile repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there.” 
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Tue following account of the affair at the North Bridge, was pub- 
lished in the Essex Gazette, under date of Feb. 28, 1775, and is believed 
to have been written by Col. Timothy Pickering : 


‘¢ Last Sabbath the peace of the town was disturbed by the coming of a 
regiment of the King’s troops, the particulars relative to which are as fol- 
lows. A transport arrived at Marblehead apparently manned as usual. 
Between 2 and 3 o’clock (as soonas the people had gone to meeting) 
the decks were covered with soldiers, who haying loaded and fixed their 
bayonets, landed with great dispatch, and instantly marched off. Some 
of the inhabitants suspecting they were bound to Salem to seize some 
materials there preparing for an artillery, dispatched several messengers 
to inform us of it. These materials were at the north side of the North 
River, and to come at them it was necessary to cross a bridge, one part 
of which was made to draw up for the convenience of letting vessels pass 
through. The inhabitants kept a look out for the appearance of the 
troops. The van-guard arrived, and took their route down in town as 
far as the Long-wharf; perhaps to decoy the inhabitants thither, away 
from the place to which the main body were destined. The main body 
arrived soon after and halted a few miuutes by the Town-House. It is 
said inquiry was immediately made by some of the officers for a half 
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brother of Col. Brown,* the mandamus counsellor. Be this as it may, 
he was very soon whispering in the Colonel’s ear, in the front of the 
regiment ; and when he parted from the Colonel, the regiment marched 
off with a quick pace, in a direct course for the North Bridge; just be- 
fore their entrance upon which the draw-bridge was pulled up. The 
regiment however rushed forward till they came to the draw-bridge, 
not observing (as it seemed) that it was drawn up. The Colonel who 
led them expressed some surprise; and then turning about, ordered an 
officer to face his company to a body of men standing on a wharf on the 
other side the draw-bridge, and fire. One of our townsment (who had 
kept along side the Colonel from the time he marched from the ‘Town- 
House) instantly told him he had better not fire, that he had no right 
to fire without further orders, ‘‘ and if you do fire (said he) you will be 
all dead men.’”’ The company neither faced nor fired. 

The Colonel then retired to the centre of his regiment, assembled 
his officers, and held a consultation; which being ended the Col- 
onel advanced a little, and declared he would maintain his ground, 
and go over the bridge before he returned, if it were a month first. 
The same townsman replied, he might stay there as long as he 
pleased, no body cared for that. The half brother before mentioned 
(it is said) made towards the bridge, but seeing the draw-bridge up, 
says ‘‘itis all over with us.’’ He has since disappeared. Meanwhile 
two large gondolas that lay aground (for it was low water) were scut- 
tled, lest they should cross the channelin them. But whilst one gen- 
tleman with his assistants was scuttling his own gondola, a party of 
about twenty soldiers jumped into it, and with their bayonets charged 
against our unarmed townsmen (some of whom they pricked) compelled 
them to quit it; but before this a sufficient hole had been made in the 
bottom. This attack of the soldiers, and some other occurrences, occa- 
sioned a little bickering, but by the interposition of some of the inhabi- 
tants the disputes subsided. 

At length some gentlemen asked the Colonel what was his design in 
making this movement and why he would cross the bridge? He said he 
had orders to cross it, and he would cross it if he lost his life, with the 
lives of all his men. And now (or before) asked why the King’s high- 
way was obstructed? He was told it was not the King’s road, but the 
property of the inhabitants, who had a right to do what they pleased 
with it. Finally the Colonel said he must go over; and if the draw- 
bridge were let down so that he might pass, he pledged his honor he 
would march not above thirty rods beyond it, and then immediately re- 
turn. The regiment had now been on the bridge about an hour and an 
half; and every thing being secured, the inhabitants directed the draw- 
bridge to be let down. The regiment immediately passed over, marched 
a few rods, returned, and with great expedition went back again to 
Marblehead, where they embarked on board the transport without delay. 
The regiment brought with them, lanthorns, hatchets, pickaxes, spades, 
hand-spikes, and several coils of rope. 

When all the circumstances are considered, there can remain no 
doubt that the sole purpose of the menceuvre was to steal away the ar- 
tillery materials before mentioned. In the first place the regiment was 
taken from the Castle, so that the inhabitants of Boston might be pre- 


* Col. Sargent. + Capt. John Felt. 
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vented giving us any intelligence: The transport arrived at Marble- 
head a considerable time before the regiment was landed, but the men 
were kept snug under hatches: As soon as the inhabitants of Marble- 
head had got to meeting, the troops landed, and pushed on their march 
to Salem, and proceeded to the very spot where the materials for the 
artillery were lodged. But meeting with this sad rebuff, and finding 
their plot was discovered, they then made a retreat. ’*Tis regretted that 
an officer of Colonel Leslie’s acknowledged worth, should be obliged, in 
obedience to orders to come upon so pitiful an errand. 

Various reports were spread abroad respecting the troops,—the coun- 
try was alarmed; and one company arrived in arms from Danvers just 
as the troops left the town. We immediately dispatched messengers to 
the neighboring towns to save them the trouble of coming in; but the 
alarm flew like lightning (and fame doubtless magnified the first simple 
reports) so that ereat numbers were in arms, and soon on the march 
before our messengers arrived.”’ 


Further Extract from the Essex Gazette of March 7, 1775. 


‘««'The account published last week in this paper and republished in 
the Spy, of the march of the 64th regiment ee Draper’s true account 
*tis called a detachment of the 64th regiment: But we are informed only 
15 or 20 of the men remained at the Castle] is in Mills & Hicks’s pa- 
per said to contain several falsehoods: In answer to this charge we 
say, that we endeavored to collect a true state of the facts, by enquiring 
of those who were eye and ear witnesses. In the hurry and alarm 
there might be a misapprehension in some things; but there was no 
intention to detract from Col. Leslie’s courage, honor or prudence : or 
deviate from the straight path of truth ; but to establish the latter we 
are constrained to make a few remarks on Draper’s account, and on 
that published by Mills & Hicks. The latter declare ‘‘ they are autho- 
rised to say—that the Colonel never ordered any part of the troops to 
fire, but that he was not prevented from giving any orders he should 
have thought necessary by the threat of the townsman,’’—as was insin- 
uated in our account. ‘The townsman and others of the inhabitants, 
men of undoubted veracity, still say they are absolutely certain that 
the Colonel talked about firing on the people ; and the townsman (who 
stood within two yards of him) declares that the Colonel, turning to an 
officer near him, expressed himself in this manner—‘‘ You must face 
about this division (or company) and fire upon those people.”’ This, 
and this only occasioned the townsman to make a reply (with a loud 
voice, for his resentment was kindled by the order to fire) in these 
words as exactly as he can now recollect : ** Fire! You had better be 
damn’d than fire! You can have no right to fire without further or- 
ders.”?’ Weadded, in our account, ‘The company neither fired nor 
faced.’? Whether it were prudence, or want of orders, or disposition, 
or any other motive that prevented an act so manifestly unjustifiable as 
this would haye been we could not tell :—We related a simple fact that 
«¢ The company neither fired nor faced.” 

Mills and Hicks goon, ‘* Nor is there the least truth in what is as- 
serted of the Colonel’s having pledged his honor, as he absolutely in- 
sisted on going over the bridge.’’ No other answer to this will be re- 
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quirel than the declaration cf the clergyman* referred to in Draper’s 
uecount. These are his woras—‘* Concerned for the welfare of my 
townsmen, J addressed Col. Leslie, and desired the soldiers under his 
command might be restrained from pushing their bayonets. He told 
me they were much insulted ; and intimated to me his determination 
to pass ever the bridge ; but concluded with saying,—if the inhabitants 
would lower the brige he weuld give his word (and I am pretty certain) 
his honor, that he would not march above fifty rods.’’ For the sake of 
those who are strangers to the clerzyman we add, that he is a gentle- 
man of unimpeached veracity, virtue and honor, and universally re- 
spected by the inhabitants for his manly, prudent and judicious conduct 
on the eccasion. 

The declaration that ‘‘ no half brother of a mandamus counsellor, or 
any other person, in Salem, whispezed or spoke to Col. Leslie while he 
was in the town of Salem!’ is very extraordinary. yen Draper admits 
that the clergyman conversed with him. But we know that at least 
dwo other persons spoke to him; tho’ ina strain somewhat different 
from that attributed to the half-brother. ’Tis a fact that the half bro- 
ther was in the front of the regiment, whispering or talking with an 
officer, who the inhabitants naturally concluded was the commanding 
officer of the regiment ; for at that time Col. Leslie was known to very 
few. This half brother afterwards walking with one of the inhabitants 
(while the soldiers were on the bridge) they had some conversation to 
this effeet,—<‘* Tis all over with them’’—said the half-brother : What 
is over, said his companion? He replied ‘*The bridge is drawn up :”’ 
What then rejoined the other? The half brother then whispered 
‘They were going after the cannon.’”’ It must be granted that these 
circumstances (especially when connected with others known to the 
inhabitants) might very justly raise their suspicions that he was the 
informer. If he is not in any measure guilty we wish his innocence 
may appear. 

In Draper’s account ’tis said the troops under Col. Leslie ‘landed at 
Marblehead at 4 o’clock in the afternoon.”? This is a palpable false- 
hood : They arrived in Salem soon after four; and as the distance be- 
tween Salem and Marblehead is about four miles and an half, they must 
have been at least an hour in marching. 

It is said also that the commanding officer received intelligence ‘‘that 
some trucks were seen going out of Salem that morning.” ‘This we 
doubt: However the inhabitants saw none till he and his troops were 
just entering the heart of the town. 

‘Tis said also that the people, discovering Col. Leslie’s intention to 
ferry a few men over ina gondola as soon as it could be got afloat, 
jamped into her, and with axes cut through her bottom. That ‘Col. 
Leslie seeing this, ordered a party to drive them out of her, some of the 
people however haying obstinately refused to quit her, the soldiers 
were obliged to use force.” Strange language this—a gentleman o- 
stinately refused to quit his own gondola! And notwithstanding the 
hurry and bustle, the other gondola was not scuttled ’till leave was ex- 
pressly given by the owner: Yet for doing it the blood of the inhabit- 
ants must be drawn. We did not know ’till now who gave this violent 
order; and are sorry to find it was Col. Leslie. The people suspected 
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not déscovered his intention to ferry over hig men in the gondolas ; and 
could not conceive that the soldiers had any other right to interrupt 
their work in cutting the bottoms, than the right of arms, which fre- 
quently regards neither law nor property, when standing in the way of 
their design who wield them.” 


The following is also extracted from the same paper. 


‘Col. Leslie’s ridiculous expedition, on the 26th ult., occasioned 
such an alarm, that the people of all the neighboring towns, as well as 
those at 30 or 40 miles distance were mustering, and great numbers ac- 
tually on their march for this place ; so that it is thought not less than 
12 or 15,000 men would have been assembled in this town within 24 
hours after the alarm, had not the precipitate retreat of the troops from 
the drawn-bridge prevented it.”’ 


From the Massachusetts Spy of March 2, 1775. 


Mr. Thomas—Please to give the following TRANSLATION a place in 
your valuable paper, and oblige yours, LXIV. 


‘* Cesar, though celebrated for an heroic mind, was liable to be be- 
trayed by the villainous toad-eaters at his table, into dow freaks ; in the 
prosecution of which he would sometimes disgrace even his most worthy 
officers,—for such undoubtedly was Caius Lessala. This brave, sensi- 
ble, polite man, was dispatched from Castellinum two hours after sun-set 
on the 5th of the Kalends of March (answering to our 25th of February,) 
with near 300 picked men in a galley under verbal orders to land at 
Marmoreum, and proceed to Saleminum while the inhabitants of both 
places were engaged in celebrating a solemn institution. Lessala was 
not to open his written instructions till he reached the causeway. He 
conducted the affair with a dispatch and propriety worthy of his char- 
acter, expecting to find he had been sent to surprize one of Pompey’s 
fortified magazines. But great indeed was his chagrin when he read 
that his errand was only to rob a private enclosure in the North-Fields 
of that village. He suddenly returned to Castellinum mentioned some 
obstruction of a Fly-Bridge, and with nota little resentment in his eyes 
told Ceesar that the ‘‘ geese were flown.”’ The base courtiers enjoyed the 
HUM, Which they had contrived against the veteran; and laid their heads 
together for a new scheme to dupe Czesar. 

Vi. Ces. Eds. Americ. Fol. 1775, 


Mr. Wi11am Gaverr’s Account. 


On Sunday, 26th Feb’y, 1775, my father came home from church 
rather sooner than usual which attracted my notice, and said to my 
mother ‘‘ the reo’lars are come and are marching as fast as they can 
towards the Northfields bridge ;”? and looking towards her with a very 
solemn face remarked ‘‘ I don’t know what will be the consequence but 
something very serious, and I wish you to keep the children in.” I 
looked out of the window just at this time and saw the troops passing 
the house. My father then stepped out, and stood at the foot of the 
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yard looking into the street. While there our minister Mr. Barnard 
came along and took my father by the arm, and they walked down to- 
wards the bridge beside the troops. My father was very intimate with 
Mr. Barnard, but was not a deacon of his church as some accounts state. 
This is all I saw of the affair myself; what I was afterwards told, the 
subject being very often discussed in my hearing for a long time, is as 
follows : 

Col. David Mason had received tidings of the approach of the British 
troops and ran into the North Church, which was contiguous to his 
dwelling, during service in the afternoon, and cried out, at the top of 
his voice, ‘‘the reg’lars are coming after the guns and are now near 
Malloon’s Mills.”? One David Boyce, a quaker, who lived near the 
church, was instantly out with his team to assist in carrying the guns 
out of the reach of the troops, and they were conveyed to the neighbor- 
hood of what was then called Buffum’s hill, to the N. W. of the road 
leading to Danvers and near the present estate of Gen Devereux. My 
father looked in between the platoons, as I heard him tell my mo- 
ther, to see if he could recognize any of the soldiers who had been sta- 
tioned at Fort William on the Neck, many of whom were known to 
him, but he could discover no familiar faces—was blackguarded by the 
soldiers for his inquisitiveness, who asked him, with oaths, what he was 
looking after. The northern leaf of the draw was hoisted when the 
troops approached the bridge, which prevented them from going any 
further. Their commander (Col. Leslie) then went upon West’s, now 
Brown’s, wharf, and Capt. John Felt followed him. He then remark- 
ed to Capt. Felt, or in his hearing, that he should be obliged to fire up- 
on the people on the northern side of the bridge if they did not lower 
the leaf. Capt. Felt told him if the troops did fire they would be all dead 
men, or words to that effect. It was understood afterwards that if the 
troops fired upon the people, Capt. Felt intended to grapple with Col. 
Leslie and jump into the river, for said he ‘I would willingly be 
drowned myself to be the death of one Englishman.’’ Mr. Wm. Northey, 
observing the menacing attitude assumed by Capt. Felt, now remarked 
to him, ‘don’t you know the danger you are in opposing armed troops, 
and an officer with a drawn sword in his hand’’?? The people soon com- 
menced scuttling two gondolas which lay on the western side of the 
bridge and the troops also got into them to prevent it. One Joseph 
Whicher, the foreman in Col. Sprague’s distillery,was at work scuttling 
the Colonel’s gondola, and the soldiers ordered him to desist and threa- 
tened to stab him with their bayonets if he did not—whereupon he 
opened his breast and dared them to strike—they pricked his breast so 
as to draw blood. He was very proud of this wound in after life and 
was fond of exhibiting it. 

It was a very cold day, and the soldiers were without any overcoats, 
and shivered excessively, and shew signs of being very cold. Many of 
the inhabitants climbed upon the leaf of the draw and blackguarded the 
troops. Among them was a man, (name not recollected,) who cried 
out as loud as possible, ‘‘ Soldzers, red jackets, lobster coats, cowards, 
d—na—n to your government!’’ The inhabitants rebuked him for it, 
and requested nothing should be done to irritate the troops. Colonel 
Leslie now spoke to Mr. Barnard, probably observing by his canoni- 
cal dregs, that he was a clergyman, and said, ‘“‘1I will go over this 
bridge before I return to Boston, if Istay here till next antumn,’’— 
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Mr. Barnard replied, he prayed to heayen there might be no collision ; 
or words of a similar import. ‘Then the Colonel remarked, he should 
burst into the stores of William West, and Eben Bickford, and make 
barracks of them for his troops until he could obtain a passage; and 
turning to Captain Felt, said, “* By God! I will not be defeated; ’’ to 
which Captain Felt replied, ‘* You must acknowledge you have already 
been baffled.”’ In the course of the debate between Colonel Leslie and 
the inhabitants, the Colonel remarked that he was upon the King’s 
highway, and would not be prevented passing over the bridge. Old Mr. 
James Barr, an Englishman, and a man of much nerve, then replied to 
him ; ‘it is not the King’s highway, it is a road built by the owners 
of the lots on the other side, and no king, country or town has anything 
to do with it.” The Colonel replied, +‘ there may be two words to 
that; ’ and Mr. Barr rejoined, ‘“‘ Head, I think that will be the best 
way for you to conclude the King has nothing to do with it.’? Then 
the Colonel asked Captain Felt if he had any authority to order the 
leaf of the draw to be lowered, and Captain Felt replied there was no 
authority in the case, but there might be some influence. Colonel Les- 
lie then promised, if they would allow him to pass over the bridge, he 
would march but fifty rods, and return immediately, without troubling 
or disturbing anything. Captain Felt was at first unwilling to allow 
the troops to pass over on any terms, but at length consented, and 
requested to have the leaf lowered. In this he was joined by Mr. Bar- 
nard and Colonel Pickering, and the leaf was lowered down. ‘The 
troops then passsd over, and marched the distance agreed upon without 
violating their pledge, then wheeled and marched back again, and con- 
tinued their march though North street, in the direction of Marblehead. 

A nurse, named Sarah Tarrant, in one of the houses near the termi- 
nation of their route, in Northfields, placed herself at the open window, 
and called out to them :—‘‘ Go home and tell your master he has sent 
you on a fool’s errand, and broken the peace of our Sabbath ; what,” 
said she, ‘‘ do you think we were born in the woods, to be frightened by 
owls?’’ One of the soldiers pointed his musket at her, and she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ fire if you have the courage,—but I doubt it.” 

The inhabitants generally, including the women, congregated on 
Odell’s Hill, where they could see all that was passing at the bridge, and 
waved their handkerchiefs, and cheered the inhabitants in token of 
encouragement, showing that but one spirit animated the whole mass. 

A company of militia from Danvers, under Captain Samuel Eppes, 
came into town, and went back of Colonel Sprague’s distillery, and sat 
down, so as to expose their persons as little as possible, watching the 
movements at the bridge until all was over The account recently pub- 
lished of Colonel Pickering’s being on the North side of the bridge 
with forty armed militia, Mr. Gavett says ‘‘is all poetry,’”? it has no 
foundation whatever. The Colonel was on the south side of the bridge 
like any other citizen. In Marblehead a company of militia turned out 
to be ready for any emergency. It was thought that one Colonel 
Sargent had the principal agency in conveying the information about 
the guns to General Gage. 


Mr. Gavett feels confident of all the facts stated in the preceding 
account, although in some instances perhaps the exact phraseology may 
be somewhat uncertain. 
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Mr. Samurt Gray’s Account, 


Mr. Gray was at the time in his 10th year—was 10 the next June. 
Lived with his grandmother in St. Peter street. ‘The family had all 
gone to meeting, except himself and grandmother. Was out in the 
yard—while there heard a drum and fife—went in and told the old lady 
of it—she thought he was mistaken—but he was conyinced of it and 
took his cap and went in the direction of the music—had reached the 
N. E. corner of Essex and Washington streets, when he saw the troops 
coming round the corner of School, now Washington street, from Mill 
street. They marched up to the Town House and halted a few min- 
utes—does not know what took place there—did not notice any thing in 
particular. When the troops recommenced their march followed close 
to them, was near enough to touch Colonel Leslie most of the time.— 
The Colonel was a fine looking officer, rather stout with agreeable 
features ; followed them through Lynde street to the North Bridge ; 
should think the platoons about twelve deep, and when they halted at 
the draw of the bridge, they reached from there to Colonel Sprague’s 
distillery ; should think there could not have been less than 300 men. 
When they came to order they formed a line on the west side of the 
street facing to the eastward. Saw that the Colonel was quite discon- 
certed to find the draw of the bridge up; noticed his impassioned 
manner, but cannot recollect any thing he said; don’t know that he 
heard any words he uttered. Saw his minister, Mr Barnard, in the 
crowd, and saw him speak with Colonel Leslic ; don’t know that he 
heard what he said, but was afterwards told, that when Mr Barnard 
heard the Colonel say that he would pass the bridge, that he addressed 
him in these words: ‘* J desire you would not fire on those innocent 
people ;”’ (meaning those collected on the north side of the bridge,) at 
this Colonel Leslie turned short round and said to him ‘* Who are you, 
sir?’”? Mr. Barnard replied, ‘¢‘ [am Thomas Barnard, a minister of the 
gospel, and my mission is peace.”’ Saw three gondolas laying aground ; 
saw the people jump into them for the purpose of scuttling them ; 
recognized Frank Benson and Jonathan Felt—saw Frank Benson open 
his breast to the soldiers ; did not hear what he said. Did not know 
Capt. John Felt at the time, and cannot therefore say anything of my 
own knowledge of the part he took ; knew him afterwards—he was a tall, 
muscular, well-made man ; knew Capt. Robert Foster, and recognized 
him conspicuous among the crowd on the north side of the bridge. 
Colonel Leslie had given some orders, and the soldiers were doing some- 
thing to their muskets ; cannot say what; but being a small boy it 
fri¢htened him, and he with two or three others about his age, ran off 
and lay down under the fish flakes which covered almost the whole 
southern bank of the river from north bridge to what is now Conant 
street ; did not return; it was avery cold day, and he was almost 
frozen, while laying down upon the ground under the flakes; did not 
see the troops leave town. 

The affair caused considerable talk at the time; heard a great many 
things said ; among them, that Colonel Sargent was seen on the top of 
his house, near the first church, waving his handkerchief and pointing 
in the direction of the north bridge ; he was suspected of haying given 
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the information about the guns; he was alarmed and left the town 
immediately and never returned. Went the day after the affair to the 
north fields, where the cannon had been deposited, in the barn of Capt. 
Foster ; stood upon a cannon he found there ; asked why they did not 
carry it away ; was told it was injured—looked round and saw a crack 
in the breech ; asked how many guns there had been in all, was told 
twelve ; understood they were French pieces, and came from Nova 
Scotia after the late French war; were guns taken from the French , 
does not know to whom they belonged previous to being fitted up on 
this occasion. Heard they were distributed in various directions—some 
to Cole’s hole, in what is now called Paradise ; others towards Orne’s 
point, &c.; were not all carried to one place, for fear if they were 
discovered by the troops they would all be lost. The only arms seen in 
the hands of any one at the bridge was a brace of pistols peeping out 
from under the cloak of a person whom he did not know. 


With reference to Colonel Pickering and his forty militia men, the 
late Mr. Samvrn Horman stated, in a memorandum written by himself : 
*¢ There was no embodying of armed men on our side, and, of course, 
Colonel Pickering did not perpetrate the shamefully ridiculous 
manoeuyre of running backwards with his forty men in front of a bat- 
talion of regular troops marching in quick time.’”’ Mr Holman was at 
that time 11 years old. 


AsaH Nortury Esg’s Account of what he heard his Father relate. 


Colonel Leslie came in pursuit of some cannoa which were at a 
blacksmith’s shop, on the north side of the North Bridge, where they 
had been left to be repaired, and the iron work put upon the carriages. 
Where the cannon came from, or how many, or what became of them 
after being carried off out of the way of the troops, Mr. Northey did 
not know. 

The northern leaf of the draw was raised, to stop the troops in their 
march, and the people on that side climbed upon the top of it by the 
help of the chains which held it, and sat astride there,as many as 
could do so, Uke hens at roost. 

When the alarm was given, men from the south side rushed over and 
raised the draw, and with the neighbors, who lived on the other side, 
made the collection there ; most of whom stood on a small wharf which 
jutted out from the east side of the bridge. Capt. Robert Foster was 
conspicuous among them. 

The Rev. Mr. Barnard tried to persuade the people upon the draw 
to let it down, as he in the spirit of a christian minister was very 
anxious to prevent a collision ; he was answered, ‘‘ We don’t know you 
in the business, when Felt orders it twill be time enough.” 

Mr. Felt during the whole affair kept close by Colonel Leslie, nar- 
rowly watching him in every movement and order. When Leslie 
ordered his troops into the gondolas, Felt ordered his men to scuttle 
them ; a scuffle ensued in which one or more of our citizens were 
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slightly wounded,—cannot remember the name of any, or that he ever 
heard. 

After the accommodation had been arranged, Leslie asked Felt why 
he stuck so near him all the time. Felt answered ‘‘Had your men 
fired, twas my purpose to have immediately seized and sprung with 
you into the channel.” Capt. Northey who knew Felt afterwards 
remarked, ‘‘ He could hayedone so,and drowned him and then swam off.”’ 

The reckless spirits upon the draw blackguarded the soldiers by every 
epithet they could think of, and while it aggravated the soldiers to 
repeated threats that they would fire upon them, they still tantalized 
them by daring them to doit. ‘The soldiers had been heated by a quick 
march, and during the delay (the day being very cold) they had become 
chilly and trembled violently, when one Teague, who was on the 
draw, cried out ‘‘I should think you were all fiddlers you shake so.” 
The majority of the people however it is believed desired not to exasper- 
ate the troops but to overcome them by a determined and manly resis- 
tance. 

When the alarm was first given, Mr. Benjamin Daland mounted his 
horse and rode with all speed and alarmed the people of Danvers, where 
there was a company of cavalry who rode in every direction into the 
country and spread the alarm far and wide. Daland returned from 
Danvers through the North fields in season to march off with the troops 
and riding up to Col. Leslie, with whom he was personally acquainted, 
he jeered him in these words, “ Well Colonel, I think you have done 
right, for in a short time we shall have more men here than your 
soldiers have l-ce in their heads,”’ 

Col. Leslie had about 300 men with him. They marched about as 
far as Mason street. On this march in Northfields a woman opened 
her window and gave them the length of her tongue. ‘They threatened 
to shoot her if she did not desist. 

A company of militia commanded by Capt. Samuel Eppes arrived 
from Danvers, and as Col. Leslie’s troops marched off, they were 
formed across Federal street, on the west side of North street, in 
double rank, and after the regiment had passed they formed in behind 
and marched thus to the bounds of the town in South Salem, where 
they met a Marblehead company, when the Danvers company returned. 
The Marblehead company formed in behind as they had done and 
marched by the music of the English. 

Capt. Northey says whenever his father spoke ef the affair ‘‘it was 
all Felt, Felt, Felt.’’ He was the spirit on whom the crowd depended. 
Col. Pickering’s regiment was forming in School street, now Washington 
street. Did not remember anything about Col. Mason. Capt Northey’s 
father was at the bridge,—never heard him say anything of himself in 
connection with the occasion. Mr. William Northey mentioned in 
Mr Gavett’s account was the brother of his father. 


Extract from a Manuscript Menwir of Col. Davi Mason, written by 
his daughter. 


In the summer of 1774, he [Col. Mason] was one of a committee to 
preyent any tea being brought into the town, fof Salem] or being sold, 
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anid J remember a large chest being smuggled into the town by a colored 
man, that was taken from him and brought to our house and put inmy 
mother’s chamber closet for safe keeping over night, and taken away the 
next day by the school boys, and burnt in the public square to their 
no small amusement. As a specimen of the feeling that prevailed 
among the female loyers of liberty, my mother was in feeble health, and 
could take but little nourishment excepting tea, and my father fearing 
she would suffer much in her health if deprived of it, proposed to pro- 
cure her the liberty of using it; but she said no! she would rather 
suffer ay inconvenience than that it should be said, she was enjoying a 
privilege her husband was appointed to take from her friends and 
neighbers. 

Karly in the autumnof this year there was a committee of safety 
appointed, by the legislature of Massachusetts, to make private prepar- 
ation fer the gathering storm that they foresaw was soon to burst upon 
their heads; and he was from this time actively engaged in collecting 
military stores for the use of the country ; and in November, 1774, re- 
ceived the appointment trom this committee as Engineer, with a fixed 
salary, which I have often heard him say, was the first military ap- 
pointment in the revolutionary war. 

After this he purchased a number of iron cannon of a Col. Derby, of 
Salem, as I find the painting of seventeen carriages for these guns ac- 
counted for in his memorandum beok, from which I take many of these 
notices and facts. Among ether accoutrements wanted for these guns 
were flannel cartridges, which must be sewed very smooth and of course 
' done by females. My father fearing to let more into the secret than 
was absolutely necessary, engaged my mother though in very feeble 
health to cut out five thousand of these cartridges, and set my sisters 
and myself te make them, and we were often locked up in a chamber 
for fear some ef cur prying mates or neighbors should find out the 
nature of our employment; and undoubtedly the first instruments for 
the defence of our National liberty were made by my sister and myself. 

In preparing carriages for these guns my father had employed a Capt. 
¥oster te de the iron work, who hada shop on the north side of Dan- 
vers river, which skirts the North side of the town of Salem, oyer which 
was a draw bridge. In the progress of the work he had also employed 
an ‘eld countryman”? in whom he had great confidence. but who it 
proved soon after was not worthy of it. About the last of February, 
they had got a number of the carriages done, and the guns mounted, 
when this man came to him ona Saturday afternoon and requested his 
pay for his work, stating he had some pressing necessity for the money ; 
accordingly he paid him his due. The man then went directly to Bos- 
ton and gave information of what was going on under my father’s direc- 
tions, to Gov. Gage, who immediately ordered Col. Leslie to embark 
with his regiment from the Castle, and land at Marblehead, and from 
thence march to Salem and take possession of these guns, in his Majes- 
ty’s name. Accordingly they landed at Marblehead about 12 o’clock 
the next day, being Sunday; but for reasons not known he did not get 
information till about 3 or 4 o’clock in the afternoon, when two of the 
selectmen came to him with the intelligence that these troops, 300 in 
number, were marching into the town; and it was supposed it was to 
take possession of his guns ;—which he no sooner heard than he was 
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immediately upon his horse, and at the place of deposite to secure his 
treasure. 

The alarm was now given in the town, the bells were ringing, the 
drums beating, and the people in a state of great agitation. The troops 
had met with some little obstruction by the people breaking up a bridge 
about half a mile from the town. This however they soon repaired 
and marched into the public square with all their martial music, and 
colors flying, to the great terror of the women and the children, if to 
no others. In the mean time my father was busily engaged in securing 
his guns ;—it fortunately happened that near to these shops there was 
a piece of thick oak wood which was covered a considerable depth with 
dried leaves, there being no snow on the ground at the time. The guns 
were buried under these leaves, and the carriages otherwise supposed to 
be secured. 

After this was done he rode into the street where the troops had 
halted, and found Col. Leslie conversing with a young tory lawyer, who 
pointing with his cane in such a direction as he knew must lead him to 
the bridge. Seeing their manceuyres he immediately returned to his 
post and with a number of others concerted measures to defeat their 
enterprize. They were now coming towards the bridge in full glee 
while the people in sullen silence stood prepared for them, and the in- 
stant Col. Leslie set his foot on the first half of the bridge my father 
ordered the other half to be drawn up, presenting him a chasm of forty 
feet, it luckily happening to be low water. On finding his progress ar- 
rested in such an unexpected manner the Colonel stamped and swore, 
ordering the bridge immediately to be lowered; but that was all he 
could do, as there was no one disposed to obey him, but his own troops, 
and it was not in their power to doit: He then ordered some soldiers 
to get into several boats that lay in the river, and pass over and let 
down the bridge; but as soon as this was perceived to be their design 
several young men who were the owners, sprung into them, and with 
axes knocked out the bottoms. This occasioned something of a scuffle 
and several were slightly wounded ; but the time*not being come for 
open hostilities to commence they took no other way to force their pas- 
sage over the bridge. 

As all now seemed to be at a stand, not knowing what would next 
take place, my father mounted a ladder at the top of the draw and ad- 
dressed Col. Leslie, with whom he was personally acquainted, and ad- 
vised him to desist, as there were expresses gone out, and in a few hours 
there would be a thousand men on the ground, and probably his men 
would all be cut to pieces, should they once fire upon the people. He 
replied that he had orders to pass the bridge, and he would do it, if it 
cost him the life of every man he had; but if he would order the 
bridge to be let down he would give him his word and honor to go over 
and repass it without molesting any person or property. My father 
then consulted with the people, and advised them to let him pass over, 
as he had full confidence in Col. Leslie’s honor. Accordingly the draw 
was let down and they marched over ten or twelve rods and returned in 
the same order and back to Marblehead as rapidly as they could with- 
out running. For the failure of this enterprise, Col. Leslie was tried 
by a court-marshal and cashiered, but was afterwards restored to his 
former rank.” 
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In corroboration of the statement made in the foregoing account of 
the tea smuggled into town by a colored man, I subjoin the following, 
published in the Essex Gazette, under date of 


Satem, Oct. 4, 1774. 


Whereas a small cask (said to contain Bohea Tea) was brought from | 
Boston yesterday in a wagon under my care ; in order to justify my 
conduct in the affair would beg leave to inform the public, that on 
Sunday the 2d inst., a negro man, belonging to, or employed by Mrs. 
Sheafie of Boston, came to me and inquired whether I had a wagon 
going to Salem the next day ; I answered, yes; he said his mistress 
wanted to send a small cask. I told him the wagon was loaded, and 
could not carry it ; he replied the cask was small and very light, and 
that Mrs. Sheaffe would take it kind of me to carry it. To oblige that 
lady, I consented (not knowing the contents) to bring it; I have 
likewise the greatest reason to believe that the servants who drove the 
cones committed to my care were ignorant of the contents of the 
cask. 

And furthermore, I most solemnly declare I never saw the above 
mentioned cask until it was brought into School street, in this town, 
to be committed to the flames. 


(Signed) Bensauin Jackman, and sworn before 


Perer Frye, Jus. Peace. 


Extracts from an Account dictated by Mrs. Story, the mother of the late 
Judge Story. 


In the year 1774 some of the most influential men in the colonies 
received information that Goy. Gage had received orders and was 
determined to disarm the colonists by seizing their arms and amunition. 
Many persons who were friendly to Great Britain, were determined 
to resist all acts of usurpation and tyranny on the part of the crown. 
They did not believe the Governor would attempt to enforce this order, 
but were very watchful and jealous of every movement made by him. 

Some tories in Salem gaye Gov. Gage notice that there were some 
cannon and military stores in a certain place in Salem which they 
pointed out and described. On the 26th February, 1775, the Governor 
ordered from Castle William, Lieut. Col. Leslie with the 64th regiment 
in a transport, to land at Marblehead, and from thence to march to 
Salem and seize the cannon and munitions of war, His orders were 
peremptory—he landed his troops upon Marblehead neck in a very quiet 
manner, expecting nt to be discovered, or his movements suspected in 
such an obscure spot; but he little knew the jealous watchfulness of 
the Americans; by the time their feet touched the landa man went 
into the town of Marblehead who saw them Jand, and the alarm was 
immediately given by a dozen men running to the door of the new 
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meeting house and beating the alarm signal agreed upon, and crying 
out, ‘To arms—to arms!’’ A person, on the watch, saw the soldiers 
come out of the neck lane [in] single file, [form] upon Bubier’s plain, 
and then march to Salem, playing ‘‘Yankee doodle.”’ Mrs. Story also 
states that after the draw was lowered, Col. Leslie and his men passed 
over and advanced upon the road the number of paces agreed upon, 
wheeled about, the music playing the old fashioned tune of ‘‘¢he world’s 
turned upside down,’’? and marched to Marblehead neck, whence they 
embarked. 


From the Essex Gazette of Feb’y 28, 1775. 


_ As it is reported about this town, much to my injury, that I gave 
information of certain pieces of artillery, which was the occasion of a 
Regiment’s marching to this place yesterday ;—I take this public 
method of acquainting the good people, that the character of an 
Informer, is of all characters the most odious to me, that | was in no 
way instrumental in bringing troops hither, and shall be ready to 
Satisfy any one, who will call upon me, of my innocence. 
Satem, Feb. 27, 1775. Anprew DaLcLeIsu. 


This man was one of the signers of the tory Address to Gov. Gage on 
his arrival in Salem, in June, 1774, and kept an English goods store in 
‘‘ King street,’’ afterwards ‘‘ Old Paved street,’’ and was burnt out at 
the great fire of October 6th, 1774, when the Rey. Dr. Whitaker’s 
meeting house, situate near Balch’s corner, eight dwelling houses, the 
Custom House, and fourteen buildings occupied as stores, shops and 
barns, besides sheds and other small outhouses, were wholly destroyed. 

| Essex Gazette, Oct. 11, 1774. 


Thursday, February 22, 1855. 

Eyening meeting. Hon. D. A. White, President, in the 
chair. Records and list of donations read. 

An animated discussion on the expediency of introducing the 
study of Physiology and Hygiene into our common schools was 
sustained by Messrs. Richard Edwards, Albert G. Boyden, 
John L. Russell, and the President. Among other considera- 
tions was this, that the study of Human Physiology seemed so 
intimately connected with Comparative Physiology as to induce 
wider research than ordinary school studies seemed to afford or 
require. 


Wednesday, May 9, 1850. 


Annual Meeting. Hon. D. A. White, President, in the 
chair. 

Records of the last annual meeting read, and a list of 
donations to the Cabinets and Library since the meeting in 
February was announced. 

The Report of the Secretary was read and accepted. From 
it we gather that the present number of members of the Essex 
Institute is 270. Fifty new members have been elected, three 
have died, and three have removed from the County. Of 
deaths in our Society we notice that of Mr. Greene L. Weston, 
Principal of the Phillips school, in this city, from November, 
1847, to May, 1853—well known for his untiring spirit and 
indefatigable industry in his profession; full of success and in 
the prime of life, died at Roxbury on the 27th of July, 1854, 
where he had removed in May, 1858, to take charge of a 
Grammar School in that city. He was born in Bristol, Maine, 
October 25, 1821. 

The Quarterly, Ordinary and Evening meetings have been 
held throughout the year as usual, the latter however as 
occasion seemed to offer. 
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The following additions, to the various departments during 
the year past, may be specified. 

To the Historical Department. Cup and tube used for 
drinking the Made or Paraguay tea (Ilex Paraguayensis) with 
a specimen of the plant in a pulverized state. These articles 
were brought from Buenos Ayres and presented by Charles A. 
Ropes. 

This plant furnishes a favorite beverage throughout a large 
portion of South America. It was not until about 1822 that 
any thing was known respecting its particular genus and spe- 
cies.. The dried leaves which were used, were called Mate, 
from the name of the cup from which the tea was drank. Sr. 
Hirer, in the 9th vol. of the Wemoires d'Histoire Naturelle, 
pronounced the shrub from personal observation to be a verita- 
ble holly (dlex.) Sir W. J. Hooker figured the plant in his 
London Journal of Botany, Vol. I., Tab. I, from specimens 
direct from Paraguay and from the London Horticultural So- 
ciety’s collections. Mr. Gardner gathered it afterwards in the 
Organ mountains, Brazil, where the prepared leaves are called 
Congonha. 

The specimen presented us is ina pulverized state, as it is 
used for preparing the drink. The leaves are first slightly 
scorched by passing the branches, freshly gathered from the 
woods, through the flame of fire. They are then roasted and 
broken down as we see them; and are also subjected toa 
strong pressure, to improve the flavor by keeping. 

The Mate is drunk at every meal and at every hour of the 
day. A handful of the pounded foliage is infused in the cup, 
and the liquid is sucked hot through a tube, termed Bombiila, 
furnished at its closed lower end with perforations to prevent 
the escape of the soaked leaves. Three steepings may be made 
with the quantity employed; and each time the liquor is im- 
mediately drank before it becomes as black as ink. The cup 
is of various shapes and material, sometimes it is very rich in 
design and workmanship. 

Indian head dress from Para, Brazils, by Benjamin Upton. 
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A donkey bridle, from Western Africa, by J. J. Rider. 
A seat, used by native chiefs at West Africa, from Israel 
T. Howe. A drum and a model of a vessel in imitation of 
some European craft, both constructed by the natives of Wes- 
tern Africa, from Justin Rideout. Part of the dress, such as 
is worn only by the headmen of the country of Angola; also, 
their cap called Mafoura, by Mrs. F. Moulton. A rude car- 
tridge box, of leopard’s skin, made and used by the natives of 
Western Africa, from John F. Brooks. A Malay creis, from 
W.G. Webb. A wooden spoon, curiously carved, from Sa- 
maula; also, shoes from Bagdad, by H. F. Shepard. Mask 
and dress used by the ladies of Muscat, by Mrs. John C. Very- 
Specimens of cloth made by the Goby nation, by C. F. Wil- 
liams. War spears from Fejee islands, by W. J. Chever 
and P. D. Allen. Stone adze from New Zealand, by John 
Chadwick. Combs, baskets, mats, fishing nets and fish 
hooks, cloth, &c. &c., in alla large and valuable collection, 
from the Fejee Islands, by John B. Williams. Coins of 
various denominations, from James Dalrymple, S. R. Masury, 
and from Walter C. Smith of New York. Bills of the old “‘con- 
tinental money,” from Mrs. Oliver Parsons, James B. Curwen, 
and from others. Indian ( Aboriginal). Gouges, from H.8. 
Waters. Engravings from William Manning. View of the 
‘“‘ Meeting House” of the First Church in Salem, which was 
erected in 1718 and taken down in 1826, from an original 
design by the late Jonathan Webb, enlarged and copied in 
India ink by Miss M. H. Ward in 1827. 

To the Natural History Department. For comparative 
anatomy : Skull of a Paraguay Indian (as is supposed) pick- 
ed up at the Rio Gonsales, from Dr. Peter Bourse of Geneva, 
N. Y. Indian Skull from Mlinois, by B. F. Stedman of 
Milburne, Ill. Indian Skull from California, by W. R. Waters. 
Skulls, antlers, &c. &c., of various species of bears, leopards, 
and ruminants of the East Indies; likewise a specimen of the 
Gavial of the River Ganges, by James B. Higginson of Bos- 
ton. Skulls of several species of the Ruminants of Zanzibar, 
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from H. F. Shepard. Svull of alligator from West Africa, 
by J. G. Luscomb. Molar dooth of African elephant, by W. 
R. Cloutman. In the section of Mammalia: Tiger Cat of 
South America, from Joseph Shatswell. Bat, from W. Africa, 
by R. Brookhouse, jr. In the section of Aves: Specimens of 
native species of birds, from HE. P. Emmerton, C. B. Haddock, 
James Buffington, Joseph Rose, B. Grover, H. P. Ives, C. A. 
Putnam. Eggs of birds, from C.J. Lee. Skins of birds of 
West Africa, by I. T. Howe. In the section of Reptilia: liy- 
ing specimens of Emys Caspia of Smyrna, by T. P. Johnston. 
Living specimens of Emmys Mobilensis, by N.C. Robbins: like- 
wise several other kinds of reptiles, (preserved in spirit) which 
he had collected near Apalachicola, Florida. Living specimen 
of the black variety of rattlesnake, from Conway N. H., by 
F. W. Putnam. Reptiles from Virginia, by B. H. Clarke. 
To the section of Pisces: the Syngnathus or pipe fish of Austra- 
lia, by J. G. Luscomb. A species of pipe-fish, from the Island 
of Ascension, by N. A. Frye. Several native species of fishes, 
from Jas. Dalymple, George A. Parker, &c. Messrs. S. Clout- 
man of Marblehead, C. H. Saunders, O. H. Saunders, Jas. Ropes, 
H.R.Mayo, B.R. Peabody, jr., Sam’l Tufts, A.P. Chute, J.K. 
Moulton, contributed to the section of Mollusca and Crustacea 
many valuable specimens. ‘To the section of Mineralogy and 
of Geology: Emilien de Wael, of Antwerp, contributed a suite 
of sixty specimens of Belgian fossils. R.H. Wheatland con- 
tributed a suite of Rocks, about 800 specimens, illustrating 
the geology of Chamounix, and other Swiss Cantons. This 
Suite was very interesting in character and valuable for com- 
parison. Yossils of various species, were received from L. B. 
Harrington, James Pickering, &c. Minerals, from E. R. 
Beadle of Hartford, Peter Bourse of Geneva, N. Y., and from 
other persons. Stalactites from Palermo, were received from 
W. B. Slocum. 

To the Herbarium: specimens from C. F. Williams, John 
M. Ives. Lycopodium lepidophyllum, from Mrs. Prentiss of 
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Keene, N. H. The “ Japan Pea,’ from Hon. C. W. Upham; 
and specimens of plants, from J. B. Williams. 

Seventy-five individuals have been donors to the Cabinets of 
the Institute during the past year. 

Horticultural Department. One exhibition only, occurred 
under this department, during the year viz: 

THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION oF FRUITS AND FLOWERS, on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Sept. 20th, 21st, 22d, 1854. 
The success was unexpected, so prevalent had become the im- 
pression that the extraordinary drought of the Summer would 
prevent a creditable display. On this account the Curators who 
have in charge this duty, entertained serious thoughts of omit- 
ting it altogether,—but finally decided to try what could be ef- 
fected. There was a great deficiency of flowers, it is true, 
but few were prepared for go fine a show of pears, apples, 
peaches, grapes, &c. There were seventy contributors of fruit 
from Salem, and nine from other towns. One thousand four 
hundred and one dishes of fruits covered the tables, as fol- 
lows :—1084 of pears, 223 of apples, 52 of grapes, 15 of 
plums, 4 of quinces, and 1 of figs. Many fine esculent veget- 
ables, both roots and fruits, suitable for kitchen garden or for 
the farm, added an interest to the display. These seem to be 
a new element in such Exhibitions; and are worthy of more 
regard. 

To the Library there have been added 77 folio volumes, 36 
quarto volumes, 562 octavos and of lesser folds ;—beside there 
are 25 volumes acquired by purchase, and 1700 numbers of 
serials and pamphlets. Total, 2400. Many partial files of News- 
papers, likely to be completed ere long, are not to be enumerat- 
ed in the above estimate. 

A most valuable deposit of some 200 volumes has been made 
by Hon. C. W. Upham, for the purpose of consultation, with 
the understanding that they shall not be taken from the room. 
Of these the American Archives, American State Papers, Con- 
gressional Globe, and similar published works, mention may be 
made. 
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An interesting collection of Maps is being formed under the 
auspices of the Library. Many of them are of ancient date 
and their importance is at once seen, in illustrating the revolu- 
tionary or the early history of our country. It is desirable 
that this collection should be made complete as possible, and 
that some plan should be devised for their being arranged in 
such a manner that they can be easily and readily consulted, 
and at the same time be exempt from injury. ‘There are also, 
many engravings and the like, which are illustrative of histor- 
ical events, that could be classified and arranged in a similar 
mode. These suggestions are thrown out with a view of draw- 
ing the attention of those interested in historical research to the 
subject. 


The Report of the Treasurer was read and referred to the 
Finance Committee. 

Voted, to proceed to choice of officers. Messrs. George D. 
Phippen and Gilbert L. Streeter, were appointed to collect and 
count the votes. The following is a list of those declared elect- 
ed for the year ensuing, or until others are chosen in their 
stead, viz :— 

President—Hon. D. A. WHITE. 

: Vice Presidents—John G. King, John L. Russell, John C. 
ee. 

Curators of the Historical Department.—Joseph G. 
Waters, Francis Peabody, Henry M. Brooks. 

Curators of the Natural History Department.—William 
Mack, Henry F. King, Samuel P. Fowler. 

Curators of the Horticultural Deparitment.—James Upton, 
F. Putnam, R. Manning. 

Finance Committee—Jobhn OC. Lee, E. Emmerton, Joseph 
S. Cabot. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Henry Wheatland. 

Cabinet Keeper—George A. Perkins. 

Librarian—Matthew A. Stickney. 


The President, Hon. D. A. White, read a communication 
from the President of the Salem Atheneum, containing several 
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questions in regard to the plan of the Institute in occupying 
rooms in the Athenzeum’s contemplated building. It was 
voted, that this communication he referred to the committee al- 
ready appointed by the Institute, at its meeting, Wednesday, 
May 31, 1854, on asubject of similar import,—that it may 
take such action in relation thereto as may be deemed neces- 
sary; and wherein any satisfactory arrangement for obtaining 
suitable accommodations in said building, may be effected—it 
was to report its doings to, either a stated or special meeting, at 
the Institute, which was to be called to hear said report. 
Voted to adjourn. 


Wednesday, June 20, 1805. 


An ordinary meeting of the Institute was held this day at 
noon, Henry F. King in the chair. Three new members on 
regular nomination were duly elected. 

Dr. Lincoln R. Stone, was appointed to act as Assistant Li- © 
brarian. Charles L. Peirson was appointed Assistant Cabinet 
Keeper. Voted to adjourn. 


Saturday, July 7, 1855. 


Special Meeting of Institute held this day at 3 o'clock, 
P. M. Hon. D. A. White, President, in the chair. 

A communication from the clerk of the Salem Atheneum 
was then read. It contained a copy of a report of the Trustees 
of said institution, adopted unanimously, at a meeting held on 
Saturday, 80th ult. This report embodied the terms and con- 
ditions of a committee of conference of the Athenzeum and of 
the Essex Institute, respecting the joint occupancy of a con- 
templated building to be called PhummMER HALL. 

The report was accepted. Voted to adjourn. 
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Thursday, November 8, 18595. 

Evening Meeting. Rev. John L. Russell, Vice President, in 
the chair. List of late donations to Library and Cabinets was read. 

Is the introduction of Gas for the purpose of lighting the 
public streets &c., of cities injurious to the ornamental trees 
and other vegetation near which the gas pipes are laid, was 
proposed as a question for discussion. Messrs. 8. C. Bancroft, 
George B. Loring, and others participated in the discussion, 
which created such an interest that a Committee consisting of 
Messrs. Bancroft, R. Manning, and Henry Wheatland was 
raised to examine the subject and report at a future meeting. 
It is well known that several of the largest and finest Elms in 
our city streets have suddenly died since gas pipes have been 
laid. H. Wheatland read before the meeting a letter enquir- 
ing into the subject which he had lately received from Pro- 
vidence, R. I. 

Henry M. Brooks suggested, in order to facilitate the better 
conducting of our meetings during the coming winter, that 
provisional committees be appointed, to which the several ar- 
ticles of donation be assigned to examine and report thereon. 
After some discussion in regard to the feasibility of the plan 
and its value, the whole subject was referred to Messrs. George 
B. Loring, Henry M. Brooks, H. Wheatland, as a committee 
to consider and report at the next meeting. 

On motion of H. M. Brooks it was voted that the Secretary 
cause the Constitution, Bye Laws, list of Members, together 
with a sketch of the Origin and History of the Essex Institute, 
to be printed in a pamphlet form for distribution. Mr. B. pre- 
viously urged this action, because he found that there were 
many who were unacquainted with the existence of the Essex 
Institute, and who if informed of its purpose and design, would 
readily become members. 

Voted that the next Evening Meeting take place on Friday, 
the 23d inst., at the same hour and place. 


After the election of some new members the Institute ad- 
journed. 
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Friday, November 28, 1855. 


Evening Meeting. Rev. John L. Russell, Vice President, in 
the chair. Record and list of donations read. 

A sketch of the history and objects as well as present con- 
dition of the Institute, was read by the Secretary ; this togeth- 
er with the Constitution, Bye-Laws, list of members, &c. &c., 
was directed to be printed in a separate pamphlet form for dis- 
tribution. 

A provisional arrangement for the better conducting of the 
evening meetings, to render them more effective, being offered 
by Dr. George B. Loring, from a Committee appointed for the 
purpose, his Report was accepted and the plan adopted. 

F. W. Putnam, offered the first of a series of papers on the 
Fishes of Essex County. This series will appear from time to 
time, as contributed to the Natural History of our County, 
and as preparatory through these pages, of a list of such 
species as has come under his personal knowledge or to which 
reliable credit can be attributed. It will be prepared after the 
classification used by Dr. Storer, in his work on the ‘“ Fishes 
of Massachusetts,” now in course of publication under the 
auspices of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and 
in their Memoirs, Vol. V. page 49 et seq. 


CLASS. BONY FISHES. 
ORDER. SPINE-RAYED. 
FAMILY. PERCIDA. 


1 Perca flavescens. American Yellow Perch. . . . Cabinet. 
Ponds of the County. 

2 Labrax lineatus. Striped Bass. Rock-fish. . . Cabinet. 
Harbors of the County. 

3 Labrax rufus. Ruddy Bass. White Perch. . . Cabinet. 


Ponds of the County, and occasionally in salt water. 


4 Centropristes varius. Black Bass. Black Sea-Bass. Cab.. 
One specimen caught in Salem Harbor, May 22, 1855. 
Dr. Storer mentions one taken at Nahant, July 1, 1846, 
5 Pomotis vulgaris. Pond-fish. Pumpkin-seeds. Sun- 
fish. Flat-fish. Ruff. Bream. . .. Cabinet. 
Ponds of the County. 
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Mr. Putnam mentioned a curious fact relative to a singular 
mortality which occurred to a stock of this fish, together with 
that of the yellow perch and of the Chinese gold fish, which 
had accumulated, in a small pond without outlet, in the grounds 
of Mr. Charles F. Putnam, in North Salem. Late in the 
Spring of 1853, these several kinds of fishes were found dying, 
to an extent that in a few weeks only a few breams were sur- 
vivors of the entire colony. A solitary eel, inhabiting the 
same pond, and which had attained to the weight of four 
pounds, perished with the rest. The shell fish, (Uniones, 
Anadontas, &c.,) likewise died. The chair corroborated this 
account, his attention having been drawn to the fact by Mr. E. 
Putnam, at the time. But it was not until some time after- 
wards, when too late to make any proper observations, that it 
occurred to him that perhaps the presence of some parasitical 
algee attacking the internal tissues of the lungs or gills, or even 
of the flesh itself, was the probable cause of the mysterious 
disease. He showed that the Confervaceze sometimes attacked 
animal tissues; these aquatic plants being similar in water 
to the mouldiness and moulds on the earth or in the atmos- 
phere. A Mr. Goodsir, in the Annals of Natural History, 
IX. 386, mentions such an instance in gold fish, which oc- 
curred in Edinburgh. Certain fungi also attack the stomach, the 
lungs, &c. of man and of animals. See Ray Society’s Report 
for 1845. The chair also quoted the instance of the late 
Theodore Morgan, of this city, who told him of a small fish, 
which he once saw in one of the little streams of the great 
pasture, on whose head was a tuft of threads like a feather, and 
which resembled mouldiness. This appendage made the fish 
seem quite exhausted, and he perceived also, how thin and ema- 
ciated and weak in its motions it was. Dr. Lindley, in his 
“Vegetable Kingdom,” tells us that this is of very common 
occurrence, and that the plant which thus attacks fishes is the 
Achlya prolifera. The chair would direct the attention of 
members to this phenomenon, that if it should occur to them 

ESSEX INST. PROCEED. 19. 
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at any future time, the Institute might have an opportunity to 
investigate it. 

Mr. P. remarked that since the mortality the breams had 
become very numerous again from the surviving ones left behind. 
He also showed that the Pomotis appendix or the Black-eared 
Pond fish, had been detected in Concord, Middlesex County ; 
the proximity to us encouraging the hope that it will be, ere 
long, found in Essex County. 

The finding of Myriangium Curtisii, at Hingham, Plymouth 
County, by Mr. C. J. Sprague, of Boston,—a plant hitherto 
unknown to so northern a region, was the subject of remark 
by Rey. John L. Russell, who said that he was convinced that 
it needed only constant and patient observation in every one to 
develope new wonders in our very midst, which for many years 
may have eluded our sight. He had ranged the beautiful belts 
of native trees in that picturesque seashore town, once his resi- 
dence, yet had in all his herborizations never seen this curious 
production until it was given to him by his friend. To his grat- 
ification and surprise he had himself found, near Castle Hill, three 
quite large and very fine specimens of Sticta aurata, supposed 
by him hitherto a denizen of shaded and damp rocks: while be- 
side the two or three English plants, those well known, linger- 
ing co-settlers of the vicinity of Darklane, (a place now known 
only in memory); he had seen, during the past Spring, the 
elegant Sedum acre, naturalizing itself in perfection on our pas- 
ture rocks and adding a new feature to our Flora. Adjourned. 


Friday, December 14, 1855. 


Evening Meeting. Rey. John L. Russell presiding. 

Record and list of donations read. 

Letters pertaining to the several interests of the Institute 
were read by the Secretary, among which were those from Dr. 
John C. Warren, of Boston, and from Professor Jeffries 
Wyman, of Cambridge. 
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The following species of birds, all shot within the limits of 
the county, and added to the collection of Ornithology, were 
announced, viz:—Anas Sponsa, female ; Fuligula Americana, 
male; Fuliguila albcola, male and female; Fuligula glaci- 
alis, male; Sula bassana, young male; Larus marinus, 
adult and young males; Muscicapa crinita, male and female. 
Eggs of Alea torda, Muscicapa crinita, M. acadica, M. 
fusca, Trichas Marylandica, Parus atricapillus, Hrythro- 
spiza purpurea, Turdus solitarius, Vireo flavifrons, Vireo 
Noveboracensis, had been received through exchanges. 

Dr. F. Winsor made a report on a specimen of flying squir- 
rel (Pieromys volucella) which had been assigned to him. 
He gave the measurements and external appearance of the in- 
dividual, showing among other particulars an aberration in color 
from that usually described. He showed the range of this spe- 
cies geographically considered, and related some facts in con- 
nection with their natural habits and instincts, &c. &e. 

Dr. Winsor’s Report being accepted and placed on file, a 
discussion in which several participated, arose, on the prevalence 
of this species of animal in our neighborhood, and although a 

diversity of opinion existed, yet it was supposed that its oc- 
currence, perhaps from its habits, may be considered rare. Its 
facility in becoming easily acquainted with man, and its attach- 
ment in a state of captivity to the human species, with many 
pleasing anecdotes illustrating its habits, &c., were adduced. 

On acceptance and disposal of report on Oology, Mr. John 
M. Ives introduced a series of remarks on the habits of some 
of our native birds, on the markings and external appearance 
of their eggs, and on kindred subjects,—to which, from the cir- 
cumstance of Mr. Ives’s personal knowledge of our Ornithology, 
the attention of the Institute was directed. He was re- 
quested to aid F. W. Putnam, in his investigations in this 
direction, to which he gave assent. 

Several specimens lately received by donation, were assigned 
for reports thereon. 
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I. W. Putnam offered a continuation of his List of Fishes, 
VIZ — 


FAMILY. TRIGLIDA. 


6 Prionotus palmipes. Web-fingered Gurnard or Grun- 
LET Mra newce-s RDvenpama hn nai sone diate Stable e Cabinet. 
Salem Harbor, 1848 and 1855, 
Lynn Harbor, 1841. Dr. Storer. 
(eerionotus, snlatusiey sue ui weasel Skis aoldo wae a DANet, 
Salem Harbor, 1847. 
8. Acanthecottus variabilis. Greenland Sculpin, or Bull- 
head. Grubby...... kkk caouucue Cabinet. 
Harbors in the County. 
Less frequent than the next fellowing species. 
9 Acanthocottus Virginianus. Common Sculpin or Bull- 
head. Common Grubby. Toad-fish. . . Cabinet. 
Harbors in the County. 
10 Aspidophorus monopterygius. Aspidophore. 
Stomach of Haddock off Nahant. Dr. D. H. Storer. 
11 Cryptacanthedes maculatus. Spotted Wry-mouth. 
Nahant. D. H. Storer, M. D. 
12 Hemitripterus acadianus. Deep-water Sculpin. Puffing 
Grubby. American Sea-Raven. . . Cabinet. 
Very deep water in Salem Harbor. 
18 Sebastes norvegicus. Norway Haddock. Rose fish. 
Hemdurgan. 
Northern Sebastes. Snapper...... Cabinet. 
Salem Harbor. 
14 Gasterosteus biaculeatus. Twe-spined Stickleback. . Cab. 
Salem Mill Pond. 
Nahant. Dr. D. H. Storer. 
15 Gasterosteus quadracus. Four-spined Stickleback. Bloody 
ISUICHICUOC/e Mire tee en oe. Cabmet. 
Salem. Rev. J. L. Russell. 


16 Gasterosteus Dekayi. Many-spined Stickleback. . Cabinet. 


Brackish waters in Salem. 


After the reading of this paper it was voted to adjourn. 


Friday, December 28, 1850. 

Kvening Meeting. William S. Messervy, Esq. presiding. 

The record, list of donations and several letters addressed to 
Institute, were read by the Secretary. 

A skull, presented by C. L. Allen, having been assigned to 
Dr. L. R. Stone, who said in his report that the skull placed in 
his hands ‘has been lately received from Union Spring, 
Cayuga County, state of New York, and is undoubtedly that 
of some member of the Cayuga tribe, which was one of the 
Troquois confederacy, known as the Five Nations. It is in a 
good condition, though destitute of the lower jaw; evidently 
belonged to a person quite old, judging from the appearance of 
the sutures. ‘The bones likewise are thickened and dense, and 
the occipital protuberance very strongly marked. By measure- 
ments he had computed in inches and tenths its 


Longitudinal diameter, viz: 7 . 4] Intermastoid line 4.5 
Parietal ob 5. | Occipito-frontal arch 14.5 
Frontal 2 4.1 Horizontal periphery 20. 
Vertical ee 5 .4| Capacity, internally 80 cubic inches 
Intermastoid arch 13.5} Facial angle 70 degrees. 


The capacity of the anterior and posterior chambers and of 
the coronal region, could not be taken without injuring the spe- 
cimen. Dr. S. preceded his report by some interesting remarks 
on the civil history of the tribe and of the confederacy to which 
it belonged. 

After acceptance of the Report the chair entertained the 
meeting with some very valuable and interesting observations 
on what he had personally become acquainted with, during 
several years residence and intercourse among the Indians of 
the Great West. He had remarked diversities of character in 
different tribes which he was inclined to trace to external causes 
—to circumstances of procuring subsistence in the chase and 
otherwise. He believed that there was a common language 
among them all; and that they were really but one family or 
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vace of men. ‘Their habits of wandering and of savage freedom 
seemed an obstacle to any very extensive refining or civilizing 
results; and whatever marked superiority was to be seen 
among different tribes could be referred to more auspicious 
climatic differences. Even these he believed had much to do 
with physical beauty, strength, &c. 

A few dried specimens of flowers brought from the Salt 
Lake, Utah, having been previously assigned to John L. 
Russell, he recognized among them the beautiful Calochortus 
duteus of Nuttall; the bulb of which is used for food by the 
Indian tribes around the sources of the Columbia. ‘There were 
two or three others unknown to him, which promised to be 
great accessions to our flower gardens, if not already known and 
introduced by European botanists. Mr. R., also reported on a 
ripened fruit of the Osage orange, which he had met with, asa 
donation to the Institute. He referred it, according to Lindley’s 
to the natural order of Moraceze, or the mulberry tribe. Itis 
called by botanists Maclura aurantiaca. This name was 
assigned to it by Nuttall, in honor of William Maclure, Esq., a 
philosopher, whose devotion to natural science, especially to 
geology, causes him to rank with Saussure and with the other 
earlier geologists of Kurope. According to Loudon, in his Arbo- 
retum et Fruticetum, the Arkansas appears to form its northern 
boundary; introduced into the gardens of St. Louis on the 
Mississippi from a village of Osage Indians, whence its name of 
Osage orange. As an ornamental plant the Maclura stands 
high in esteem ; its smooth, shining, glossy leaves, and vigor- 
ous annual shoots, render it conspicuous; but where the 
climate admits of its bearing fruit to perfection there is super- 
added its numerous globular, golden orange-like carpels much 
to the admiration of beholders. Mr. C. M. Hovey speaks of 
such a specimen, which he saw at Messrs. Landreth’s nurseries 
in Philadelphia as being impressed with its appearance. Some 
attempts have been made to introduce it into our culture as a 
hedge plant, its straight, sharp spires rendering it desirable, 
but our usual northern winters about Boston seem to forbid. 
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From its young shoots, a thick milky fluid exudes, which is, in 
effect Caoutchouc or india-rubber. Similar to its congeners, its 
bark affords a strong fibre of a flaxy character. Mr. R. also 
showed by several diagrams, the singular characteristics of the 
fruit, which was an orange only in aspect ; and from the nettles 
on one side to the bread fruits on the other, traced the gradua- 
tions of structure of seed vessels, which resulted in its peculiar 
form. The Institute now adjourned. 


Monday, January 14, 1856. 


Evening meeting. Rey. John L. Russell, Vice President, 
in the chair. 

Record and list of donations to Cabinet and Library read. 
Letters concerning the Institute read by the Secretary. Some 
documents pertaining to the history of Salem, being the original 
subscription papers for paving the Main street between 
Britton’s corner and West’s corner in 1773, lately presented by 
Dr. John 8. Appleton, of Boston, were exhibited; and some 
extracts from the Town Records having reference to the 
subject were read by the Secretary. Some instructive conver- 
sation ensued, relative to the location of the “‘corners” specified, 
and to the change of names as well as change of aspect which a 
few years produce. 

The following paper, presented by Rev. A. P. Chute, of 
Lynnfield, on newly discovered minerals, was then read: 


The specimens of minerals submitted to me, and found 
within the limits of this city, prove to be of an interesting 
character. The azure blue mineral I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing Cancrinite—a rare mineral in New England. 
Indeed, I know of but one other locality and that is of recent 
discovery. It is at Litchfield, Me., on or near the Kennebec 
river. Specimens from that locality were analyzed a few years 
ago, by Dr. C. T. Jackson. Though I haye had no opportunity 
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to submit the Salem specimen to analysis, yet it so well agrees 
in all its external characters with those from Litchfield, as well 
as with the descriptions of the books, that there can be no doubt 
of their identity. The resemblance in the specimens is so 
striking that Mr Alger, of Boston, to whom I exhibited a spec- 
imen, was upon the point of saying that it must be from 
Litchfield. 

The minerals associated with the Cancrinite are nearly the 
same at both localities. One was found in bowlders in granite, 
—the Salem specimens, as nearly as I could judge froma 
cursory examination of the locality were found in veins or seams 
in sienite. The Cancrinite is disseminated through the specimen 
in irregular blotches or masses, varying in diameter from an 
inch or more, down to those which are minute in extent. It is 
of a deep, azure blue color, and translucent. It exhibits a 
crystalline structure, but does not present regular, external 
forms. Another mineral associated with it, is Elaeolite. This 
is in masses of variable color ; the predominant colors may be 
characterized as bluish, grey and yellowish green. It has a 
resinous or oily lustre, and is both transparent and opake. 
The masses appear to be cleaveable. The Cancrinite is embed- 
ded in the Elaeolite or perhaps in Elaeolite and Felspar. The 
sulphur or lemon-yellow variety called Nepheline of the 
Litchfield specimens does not occur in these—certainly not in 
the specimens which I have seen. Ishould here remark that 
the Elaeolite is considered by Dana as a variety merely of 
Nepheline; while Phillips regards them both, as distinct 
species. In chemical composition the difference is slight, yet 
something; so also in specific gravity. 

The specimens from both localities contain black mica, and 
this occasionally in rhombic crystals. White iron pyrites also 
occur in some of the specimens. In one or two which I exam- 
ined from the Salem locality, I discovered small crystals of 
what I presume to be Zircon. The crystals are octahedrons, 
color brownish-red approaching in some to a hyacinth-red.— 
Those crystals in specimens at hand were somewhat minute, 
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but undoubtedly other and better specimens of this mineral 
may be found in other masses of the same rock. 

The locality is an interesting one and deserves to be more 
fully explored. No doubt but that it will afford other good 
specimens. 

Although our County is ancient and was early settled, yet 
its natural history, especially in some of its departments, has 
only begun to be developed. It is to be hoped that the Insti- 
tute, among other objects, also devoted to this one, will be able 
to finish the work it has auspiciously commenced. 

By request, Mr. Gilbert L. Streeter furnished the following 
interesting and minute account of the discovery of the above 
minerals : 

The locality in which the minerals occcurred, was a pit, or 
quarry, a short distance below the Almshouse, upon the road 
passing along the northern side of the Neck, towards Hospital 
Point. This quarry was opened in the autumn of 1855, to 
furnish materials for the new marginal road, by Collins’ Cove. 
I chanced to be there in October last, in company with Messrs 
G. F. Chever and §. Johnson, jr. and when leaving the excava- 
tion, noticed a block of compact stentfe resting upon the bank, 
the end of which presented a beautiful coloring of blue and 
greenish white, with specks of black, which attracted our atten- 
tion by its brilliancy in contrast with the prevailing hue of the 
rock. Upon examination, these conspicuous minerals were seen 
to be ina vein, a portion of which was connected with the 
block of sienite. The mineral since called cancrinite was 
distributed through the vein in small masses, which gave a 
flecked, blotched, or clouded appearance to the rock. The color 
was a rich azure blue, and the structure quartzose. It was 
surrounded by, or rather mingled with, an abundant dull 
greenish mineral, (elaeolite,) in which were occasional plates 
of black mica. We obtained some choice specimens of can- 
erinite, better, I think, than any afterwards found. 

On a subsequent visit we discovered the vein in place, ina 
large mass of detached sienze disclosed to view beneath the 
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northern bank of the pit. The width of the vein, in a nearly 
horizontal direction, was about six feet, its thickness diminishing 
wedge-like to a mere line at the termination, which we readily 
reached with a pickaxe. At its outer edge, when it was first 
exposed, it was probably about six inches in thickness. The 
cancrinite was less abundant and fainter in its colormg in the 
vein in place than upon the block. The best specimens were 
doubtless contained in the fragments of rocks, which had been 
carted away and which were buried beneath the road before the 
discovery was made. ‘he elaeolite was predominant in the 
vein, imparting a general, greasy lustre to the whole. There 
was also considerable felspar. The other minerals detected by 
Rey. Mr. Chute, viz: the iron pyrites and the zircon, were so 
minute as to escape our notice. 

Hon. C. W. Upham being requested to impart what inform- 
ation he might possess of the manner employed by the Patent 
Office at Washington to collect and distribute rare and valuable 
seeds, both agricultural and horticultural, gave an interesting 
account of the original plan, operation and results as far as 
came under his personal observation. It was thought by Rey. 
John L. Russell that the facility, of importing whatever was new, 
rare and useful into New England from abroad, on its earliest 
information, to our enterprising seedsmen and florists in Boston 
and through the activity of the officers of our Salem merchant 
vessels which visited every part of the known world, did not 
make this arrangement so important as he was willing to allow 
it might be elsewhere. To know accurately what foreign 
species of plants would be likely to become valuable, some 
extensive information of a thousand concomitant circumstances 
would be needed, else much time and labor might be fruit- 
lessly spent. Many of the esculents as wellas the grains 
used for grazing, which were useful abroad, were next to 
useless here; and some introduced as new and valuable 
were already introduced weeds growing at our roadsides 
and in waste places. On the other hand it was shown that in a 
few instances very good varieties of garden vegetables had been 
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found among a quantity of doubtful character, enough however 
to redeem those of comparatively little importance. 

Some remarks from several, conversant with the aspects and 
appearances of fruits, were elicited on the subject of the plan of 
modelling in plaster or other material, fac similes of valuable 
varieties, accompanied with all the blemishes and defects caused 
by insects or fungi, and copied faithfully from nature. 


Monday, January 28, 1856. 


Evening meeting. Hon. D. A. White, President, in the 
chair. Record, list of donations and several letters of business 
read by the Secretary. 

Communication from Dr. §. Shurtleff of Westfield, proposing 
exchanges of specimens, read and put on file. 

Messrs Jillson and Putnam reported the donation of dried 
skins in fine preservation fitted for mounting of a Pheasant of 
the island of St. Helena and of the Tropic Bird, Phaeton 
ethereus, male; by H. F. Shepard. 

Hon. C. W. Upham presented to the Institute a variety of 
documents, accompanying them with explanatory and illustra- 
tive remarks, embracing in his extempore lecture many details, 
relating to the antiquities and celebrities of this place and of the 
vicinity. Among the articles, thus exhibited and presented, 
were a variety of old MSS sermons of different dates, from the 
time of Cotton Mather to the Revolutionary age. Several 
private letters of Deacon Timothy Pickering, the father of the 
late Timothy Pickering. These letters were made the occasion 
of a notice at some length of the origin, character and family 
of Deacon Pickering. 

A variety of documents were presented relating to Captain 
Jonathan Harraden, one of the greatest naval heroes of the 


Revolution. A sketch of his history and remarkable achieve- 
ments were given. 


Some manuscripts of the late venerable John Howard, 
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relating to the affair at North Bridge and the services of Col. 
Timothy Pickering, were presented. Also an interesting MS 
of the late Mr. Wm. Gibbs, giving hig speculations respecting 
the meaning and derivation of the word Nawmkeag ; and other 
scattered papers in manuscript and print illustrative of men 
and things in our annals. 

An engraved portrait of Capt. James Mugford, of Marble- 
blehead, the naval hero and protomartyr on the sea, of the 
Revolution, with a representation of his vessel and the powder 
ship he captured, in a handsome frame, was also presented. Mr. 
Upham gave a brief account of Mugford’s famous achievment 
and glorious death. Framed engravings of Dartmoor Prison, 
and of the explanatory key belonging to it, the work of Glover 
Broughton, the patriotic Town Clerk of Marblehead, were also 
presented. Also, engraved portraits of Hugh Peters and John 
Winthrop, Governor of Connecticut, and a lot of valuable 
pamphlets. 


On motion of Rev. John L. Russell, it was 

Vorep, That the thanks of the Essex Institute be tendered 
to the Hon. C. W. Upham for the curious and valuable dona- 
tions he has generously made to its collections, and for the 
interesting and instructive observations with which he has oc- 
cupied the evening session. 

Voted to adjourn. 


Monday, February 11, 1856. 


The President, Hon. D. A. White, in the chair. Records 
read, also a list of donations, among which were Documents 
of New York Legislature, (1855) viz: Senate Doc., 3 vols., 
Senate Journal, 1 vol., Assembly Documents, 7 vols., Assem- 
bly Journal, 1 vol., from the Trustees of the New York State 
Library. 
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A written communication on the History of the Periodical 
Literature of Salem, which occupied the hour of the evening in 
a very interesting manner, was furnished and read by Gilbert 
L. Streeter, as follows : 


Account of the NuwsParErs and other PERIODICALS, pub- 
lished in Salem, from 1768 to 1856. 


We propose to give some account of the several newspapers 
and other periodicals, which have been published in Salem 
since the first introduction of the art of printing into this town 
until the present time. The review will carry us back nearly 
a century, to the period immediately preceding the war of the 
Revolution; and in glancing at the special purposes of the 
various periodicals since that time, we shall obtain glimpses of 
the successive states of public opinion in this place. The list 
of serials* during these years isa long one, embracing fifty 
separate and distinct publications, of various degrees of interest 
and importance. We shall mention them in the order of their 
commencement, designating each by its appropriate numeral. 


Salem was the third town in the Colonies, in the order of 
time, to enjoy the advantages of a public printing press. It 
was preceded in this respect by both Cambridge and Boston. 
The former place contained a printing press as early as 1639, 
and as the infant University was located there, as well as the 
local government of the colony, the persons concerned in it 
were encouraged by grants of land from the General Court. 
But the Puritan authorities, although ready to patronize this 
enterprise to some extent, still regarded the freedom of printing 
with a jealous eye, and accordingly, in 1662, two of the most 
worthy and highly approved of the clergymen of the colony 
were authorized by the General Court to act as licensers of the 
press. Thus the dispensations of grace on the part of the 
authorities in the matter of land were not without their 
equivalents in the more important matter of free printing. 
The press in Boston was first established in 1674, in accordance 
with leave specially granted by the General Court, which had 
previously ordered, in 1664, that there should be no other press 
than that at Cambridge. 
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From this time until the introduction of the printing business 
into Salem was nearly a century. In the mean time the press 
had been relieved from the supervision and control of the 
clergy, and its absolute independence was nearly established. 
Several newspapers had been commenced in Boston, and there 
was a general disposition to encourage and sustain such pub- 
lications.* 


The person who undertook to establish the printing business 
in Salem was Samuen Hatt, a young man, a native of 
Medford, and one who, from his qualities of mind and energy 
of character, was well suited to perform the task of a pioneer 
in this matter. He was a practical printer, and had learned 
his trade of his uncle, Daniel Fowle, who was the first printer 
in New Hampshire. Before coming to Salem he had been 
concerned with Mrs. Anne Franklin, sister-in-law of Benjamin 
Franklin, in the publication ofthe Newport (R. I.) Mercury, a 
newspaper originally established by James Franklin, and 
which has been continued until this time. 

Mr. Hall opened an office here in April 1768. It was 
located on Main street, a few doors above the Town House— 
about where Kinsman’s new building is situated. This was 
then, as now, near the centre of business. 


* The first attempt to establish a newspaper in North America, was 
made, in 1690, whea (Sept. 25) a single number ofa small sheet was 
printed in Boston, by Richard Pierce, for Benj. Harris. It was condemned 
at once by the public authorities, and it is believed that a second number 
was never issued. ‘The only copy known to be in existence is in the 
State Paper office, in London, where it has been examined by Rey. 
Joseph B. Felt. The first newspaper actually established in the 
country was the Boston News-Letter, commenced April 24, 1704, by 
John Campbell, the postmaster of that town. 


+ The Town House was a wooden building of two stories, next above 
the First Church, on the spot between the present church and the 
parapet of the railroad tunnel. It was where the town meetings were 
usually held, (in the lower story) and was also occupied, in the second 
story, as a Court house. It was afterwards called the State House, as 
the Provincial Assembly of Massachusetts convened therein in 1774, 
with John Hancock as president. It was a building of humble preten- 
sions, its chief claim to notice arising from the circumstance that it was 
a painted building, which was an uncommon distinction in those days. 
In front of the builaing, extending on either side the door, was a 
wooden bench, where the elderly men of the town were accustomed to 
assemble to gossip and converse on public and private matters. 
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1. Mr. Hall soon resolved to commence a paper here, and in 
July of the same year issued proposals for publishing oné*to be 
entitled Taz Essex GAZETTE, to be issued weekly, on Tuesday, 
at 6s. 8d., per annum. ‘The prospectus was full and explicit nm 
regard to the character of the proposed paper; and as indicating 
the spirit in which the enterprise was started, we quote the 
following passage : 


‘¢T shall exert myself to obtain as general and fresh a Collection of 
News as will lay in my Power, both Foreign and Domestic, and insert 
it with accuracy and in due order ; and I shallat all times assiduously 
endeavor to procure and carefully publish,asI may have room, any 
Compositions that may have a tendency to promote Religion, Virtue, 
Industry, good Order, a due sense of the Rights and Liberties of our 
Country, with the Importance of true and genuine principles of patriot- 
ism, and whatever may serve to enliven and animate us in our known 
Loyalty and Affection to our gracious Sovereign. In short, any Pieces 
that may be productive of Public Good, or contribute to the innocent 
Amusement and Entertainment of my Readers, will be imserted with 
Pleasure ; and any writings of a Contrary Nature, will, if offered for 
Insertion, be instantly rejected.” 


These comprehensive, patriotic, and emphatic statements of 
his intentions, with more of a similar character, constituted 
Mr. Hall’s introduction to his readers. And all that he here 
promised he thoroughly performed, for he was prompt and faith- 
ful in the execution of all his contracts, devoting himself with 
great energy and spirit to the discharge of his duties. 

The first number of the paper appeared Aug. 2, 1768, and 
was a very creditable publication in its typographical execution, 
and the general character of its contents. It was printed upon 
a crown sheet, folio, 10 « 16 inches, three columns to the page. 
This diminutive sheet, less than half the size of the Gazette 
of to-day, was spoken of in the prospectus as ‘‘four large 
pages, printed in folio.” It was doubtless considered as large at 
that time. The head was adorned by a rude wood cut, com- 
prising the figures of two Indians, with a codfish overhead, and 
a dove with a sprig in its bill in the centre. This device bears 
some resemblance to the Essex County seal, and was probably 
intended to be emblematical of peace, the fisheries, and suc- 
cessful emigration.* The head-line assured the reader, in the 
common phraseology of that day, that the sheet contained ‘‘ the 


*A portion of this device iscontained in the seal of the city of Salem. 
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freshest advices, both foreign and domestic.” It bore ag a 
motto a quotation from Horace, ‘‘ Omne tulit punctum qui mis- 
euit utile dulci.”’ 

The contents of the paper were such as were looked for in 
public prints at that time, chiefly items of political news from 
various parts of the world, very concisely stated, and selected 
with care and good judgment. Foreign news occupied a large 
share of the columns. Domestic news was given simply, 
under the names of the several towns in the colonies, whence it 
was received. <A few advertisements filled out the sheet. ‘The 
contents were mostly selected, but few original pieces, either 
editorial or contributed, appearing in the columns in those days. 
The public did not estimate so highly at that time as they 
seem to now, the off-hand remarks, speculations, and effusions 
generally, of editors and their correspondents.* 


Mr. Hall was eminently qualified for the task he had under- 
taken. He possessed business talents, enterprise, ability, edito- 
rial tact and judgment, and withal sympathized entirely with 
the state of the public mind at that time with respect to the 
mother country. He had commenced his paper at an important 
season. ‘The causes were then actively at work which soon 
eventuated in the Revolution. A spirit of independence was 
growing up in the breasts of the people, and the principles of 
civil and political liberty were undergoing a thorough discus- 
sion. With this condition of popular feeling Mr. Hall sympa- 
thized warmly and earnestly. 

Subscribers to his Gazette were obtained, not only in this 
town, but also doubtless in most of the principal places in the 
colony; for a newspaper at that period was a much more impor- 
tant fact than at the present day, when such publications abound 
in all directions. There were then but five papers in the state, 
all of which were in Boston.t There was none at the east- 


* Among the contributors to Mr. Hall’s paper, was Col. Timothy Pick- 
ering jr. He published a series of able and elaborate articles upon the 
importance of a reorganization of the Militia, which had great influ- 
ence in arousing attention to the subject, and which suggested complete 
plans for increasing the efficiency of that branch of the public service. 
His father, Dea. Timothy Pickering, also frequently communicated with 
Mr. Hall’s readers, usually to rebuke some growing evil in the commu- 
nity, or to encourage some good work. 


+ The News-Letter, Evening Post, Gazette, Chronicle, and Advertiser. 
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ward, except at Portsmouth. Mr. Hall's eastern subscribers 
were supplied by a post-rider, who left the office on publication 
mornings for the towns between here and Newburyport, deposit- 
ing the papers on the way.* ‘To obtain the most recent news 
from Boston he incurred the expense of aspecial messenger 
from that town, on the previous day, who brought the latest 
papers. ‘The news from New York wasa week old, from Phil- 
adelphia a fortnight, and from London two months. 

In 1772, Mr. Hall admitted his younger brother, Ebenezer, 
into partnership with him. ‘Their business connection continued 
until the death of Ebenezer, in Cambridge, Feb. 1776, aged 27. 

The Essex Gazette was published here nearly seven years, a 
period which embraced the most important events that imme- 
diately preceded the Revolution. All the great questions 
which agitated the colonies during that time were discussed in 
its columns. ‘The odious taxes imposed by the king—the non- 
importation agreements— the Boston Massacre—the Boston 
Port Bill—the Tea troubles—the doings of the people in their 
town meetings, and other primary assemblies—the popular 
hatred of the officers of the crown, and other similar topics, 
were laid before Mr. Hall’s readers in the succession of their 
occurrence. 

In October, 1770, an attempt was made to injure the 
subscription of the paper, on account of an alleged partiality in 
its columns towards the non-importation agreements. But the 
effort was unsuccessful, and seems to have resulted in the 
increase rather than diminution of the list. The number of 
subscribers at this time was about seven hundred. 

As indicative of the spirit of the paper, we may quote an 
article which appeared March 6, 1771. ‘This was the anniver- 
sary of the Massacre in State street, Boston. The columns on 
this occasion were draped in black. On the first page was a 


* Among the most active distributors of Mr. Hall’s print was Thomas 
Diman. This person’s name is often mentioned by our oldest citizens 
when the topic of ancient carriers is introduced. He set out every 
Tuesday, at eight o’clock, for the towns on the Eastern route as far as 
Newburyport, dispensing his news to eager inquirers all along his way. 
They looked upon him as an important personage in the service of 
gratifying their curiosity. His employment wore off the corners of 
his self-diffidence, and rendered him not at all bashful among ‘ the head 
men,’’ to whose pleasure he so much contributed. Felt’s Annals. 
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mourning tablet, surrounded by heavy black Imes, upon which 
was inscribed the following animated declaration : 


As A SoLeEMN aNnpD PerpPetuAaL MEMORIAL: 


Of the Tyranny of the British Administration of Government in the 
years 1768, 1769, aud 1770: 

Of the fatal and destructive Consequences of quartering Armies, in Time 
of Peace, in populous cities: 

Of the ridiculous Policy, and infamous Absurdity, of supporting Crvil 
Government by a Military Force : 

Of the great Duty and Necessity of firmly opposing Despotism at its 
first Approaches : 


Of the detestable Principles and arbitrary Conduct of those Ministers 
in Britain who advised, and of their Tools in America who desired, 
the Introduction of a Standing Army in this Province in the Year 1768: 


Of the irrefragible Proof which those Ministers themselves thereby 
produced, that the Civil Government, as by them administered, was 
weak, wicked and tyrannical: 


Of the vile Ingratitude and abominable Wickedness of every American, 
who abetted and encouraged, either in Thought, Word, or Deed, the 
establishment of a Standing Army among his Countrymen : 


Of the unaccountable Conduct of those Civil Governors, the immediate 
Representatives of his Majesty, who, while the Miltary were 
triumphantly insulting the whole Lecistarive AuTHORITY oF THE STATE, 
and while the blood of the massacred Inhabitants was flowing in the 
Streets, persisted in repeatedly disclaiming all Authority of relieving 
the People, by any the least Removal of the Troops ; 

And of the savage Cruelty of the IMMEDIATE PERPETRATORS, 

Be it forever Remembered, 

That this Day, THE FIFTH OF MARCH, is the Anniversary of 
PRESTON’S MASSACRE — IN KING STREE! — BOSTON — NEW 
ENGLAND — 1770. 

In which Five of his Majesty’s Subjects were slain and six wounded, 


By the Discharge of a Number of Muskets froma Party of Soldiers 
under the Command of Capt. Tuomas Preston. 


GOD Save the People! 
Salem, March 5, 1771. 


In May, 1775, soon after the Concord fight—a full account 
of which, as well as of Leslie’s invasion, etc., had appeared in 
the Gazette—Mr. Hall transferred the publication of his 
paper from Salem to Cambridge, for political purposes. The 
last number issued here was dated May 2, and the next 
number, in Cambridge, May 12. ‘The office was in a building 
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of the College, Stoughton Hall. he title was then enlarged 
to ‘The New England Chronicle or Essex Gazette.’ This 
removal was made ‘‘at the Desire of many respectable Gentle- 
men of the Honorable Provincial Congress’’—with whom Mr. 
Hall was in high favor. The paper was continued in Cambridge 
until the Evacuation of Boston by the British, when it was 
removed thither, and at the same time the title of ‘‘ Essex 
Gazette’ was dropped. 

Before Messrs. Hall left Salem, their printing office was 
burnt out by the great fire of October, 1774, which destroyed a 
meeting house, custom house, eight dwellings, fourteen stores, 
and several barns and out buildings.* The office was subse- 
quently located in the brick building recently incorporated into 
Dr. Fisk’s brick block near the depot. 

2. THE SALEM GAZETTE AND Newbury AND Newsury- 
PoRT ADVERTISER. Before Mr. Hall left town another news- 
paper wascommenced, July 1, 1774, with the foregoing elabo- 
rate title. It was published by Ezekiel Russell, from Boston, 
an unsuccessful printer, who had been an unsuccessful auction- 
eer also. His antecedents were those of a tory. In 1771 he 
had published in Boston a small paper called ‘‘ The Censor,” 
which was in the interest of the loyal party, and soon expired. 
He had also been known in 1778 as the printer of a handbill 
entitled ‘‘ The Tradesmen’s Protest against the proceedings of 
the Merchants relative to the new Importation of Tea.” This 
handbill excited so much feeling among the patriotic merchants 
and tradesmen, that at a large town meeting in Faneuil Hall tle 
printer and the authors of it were pronounced as “‘ detestable,” 
and the protest itself as ‘‘false, scandalous and base.’’ Mr. Rus- 
sell’s office in Salem was ‘‘in Ruck street, near the State Houset+’’ 
—somewhere on Washington street, near the depot, we presume. 
The headline of the paper announced that it was ‘‘A Weekly, Po- 
litical, Commercial and Entertaining Paper—lInfluenced neither 
by Court or Country.”” But the country decided that it was in- 
fluenced by the Court. The editor was suspected of a bias in 
favor of the British, probably on account of his previous course 
in Boston, and the paper accordingly terminated in a few 
months an unpopular career. 


*The meeting house destroyed was Rev. Dr. Whitaker’s, which stood 
on King street, where Dr, Treadwell’s building now is. The Custom 
House was just above. tSee Note on page 158. 
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53. Tne AMERICAN GAZETTE, OR THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
JouRNAL. ‘This was the title of another paper by Mr. Russell, 
the author of the previous one; and like that it failed to com- 
mand public confidence and support. It was published during 
the Revolution, commencing June 19, 1776, and closing in a 
few weeks. It was nominally published by John Rogers, at 
Mr. Russell's office; but as Rogers was merely Russell’s 
journeyman, and owned neither press nor types, the latter was 
doubtless the true proprietor. ‘The printing office at this time 
was near the upper end of Main street. The paper was pub- 
lished weekly, on Tuesday, at 8s. a year. The device at the 
head of the paper, coarsely cut in wood, was that of an open 
journal, supported by two figures, one, that of fame with her 
trumpet, and the other, an Indian with his bows and arrows. 
Beneath the volume was a ship under sail. 

Some time after the suspension of this paper, Mr. Russell 
removed to Danvers, and printed for a few years near the Bell 
Tavern, and then returned to Boston. There he continued the 
printing business, in a small way, until his death in 1796, at 
the age of 52. 

Mr. Russell seems to have experienced through life a con- 
stant succession of the reverses of fortune. Besides the fruit- 
less efforts we have mentioned, he had been a publisher of the 
Portsmouth Mercury, in company with Thomas Furber, and 
that paper continued but three years. Itis said that Mr. Rus- 
sell’s wife was the ‘‘better half’ of his family, assisting as a 
practical printer in his office, composing popular ballads for 
publication, and assuming the business upon his death. 

4. Tue Satem Gazette AND GENERAL ADVERTISER. 
For nearly five years during the Revolution there was no paper 
in Salem. But in 1780, Mrs. Mary Crouch, widow of a prin- 
ter in Charleston, §. C., removed hither with her press and 
types, and Dec. 6, 1780, issued a prospectus, in the name of 
‘Mary Crouch and company,’’ for the publication of “the 
Salem Gazette and General Advertiser.’”’ For this purpose 
they announced ‘‘an elegant assortment of type and printing 
materials,’’ and stated their purpose to relate such matters as 
should refer ‘‘to the safety and welfare of the United States, 
to the Liberties and Independence of which the Salem Gazette 
will be ever sacredly devoted.”’ ‘The first number of the paper 
was dated Jan’y 2, 1781. It was of the crown size, issued 
weekly at 50 cts. a quarter. The paper was more miscella- 
neous than its predecessors had been. It commenced the 
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publication of stories, tales, and other entertaining articles. 

Mrs. Crouch exhibited spirit and enterprize, but was unable 
to succeed with the paper, which lasted only nine months, clos- 
ing Oct. 11 of the same year. She assigned as reasons for the 
stoppage, “‘the want of sufficient assistance, and the impossibility 
of obtaining house room for herself and family to reside near 
her business.’’ Her printing office was at the corner of Derby 
and Hardy sts. Mrs. Couch afterwards removed to Providence, 
her native place. 

5. Tue Satem Gazerre. In just a week after the close 
of Mrs. Crouch’s paper, Samuel Hall agai entered upon a 
career as publisher in Salem. He had returned from Boston, 
and probably bought Mrs. Crouch’s materials. He commenced 
a new paper entitled ‘‘ The Salem Gazette,” the first number 
of which was dated Oct. 18,1781. It was of the size and 
general character of his previous paper. He continued the pub- 
lication of this series of Gazettes for a little more than four 
years, enlarging the sheet in the third volume, and bringing it 
to a close in this town, Nov. 22, 1785. At that time he removed 
the paper to Boston. 

In finally terminating his connection with Salem, Mr. Hall 
stated that he did so only under the pressure of stern necessity. 
His business had been materially injured by a Tax upon Ad- 
vertisements, which had been imposed by the Legislature the 
previous summer. ‘This tax, in conjunction with the decline of 
trade, had operated so disastrously as to deprive him of nearly 
three-quarters of the income of his paper from that source, and 
on this account he accepted the advice of friends, who re- 
commended his removal to Boston. The contracted circulation 
of the paper, and the great expense attending its publication in 
Salem, he said, rendered a burdensome tax upon his advertising 
columns insupportable. The expense of procuring intelligence 
from Boston alone, by special messenger, was so great, that to 
defray it he would gladly have given more than half the profits 
of all the newspapers circulated in this town. 

The tax on advertisements, of which Mr. Hall complained so 
bitterly, was voted by the legislature, July 2, 1785, and had 
elicited an outcry of indignation from nearly all the papers in 
the states. It was imposed to aid in liquidating the war debt 
incurred during the Revolution. It required the payment of 
siz pence on each advertisement of 12 lines or less, and one 
shilling on those of 20 or less, and so on in proportion. This 
act was denounced in severe terms as an infringement of the 
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liberty of the press, as the ‘“ Bostonian Stamp Act,” &e. 
When the law went into operation, Mr. Hall spoke of it in the 
Gazette as follows: 


_‘‘No printer can now advertise, even in his own paper, any books or 
pieces of piety or devotion, not excepting the Hoty Bier, without pay- 
ing a heavy tax for it. How this accords with His Excellency’s late 
‘ Proclamation for the encouragement of Piety, Virtue, Educateon, and 
Manners,’ let the framers of the act determine.. Were it not for the tax 
upon advertising good books, the Printer hereof would inform the Pub- 
lic, that he has just published ‘Extracts from Dr. Priestley’s Catechism’ 
which he sells at five coppers single, and two shillings the dozen.”’ 


In leaving, Mr. Hall said he should always retain the most 
grateful recollection of favors received in this place, and should 
‘always endeavor to promote the interests and reputation of 
the town of Salem.” 

The removal to Boston was executed with characteristic 
promptness, so that not a single issue of the paper was omitted, 
the next number, under the new name of ‘‘ The Massachusetts 
Gazette,” appearing as a continuation on the regular day, Nov. 
28. Mr. Hall made arrangements to supply his Salem subscrib- 
ers as usual, by a carrier. He subsequently sold the Gazette 
to other parties. He afterwards printed a paper for a short 
time in the French language, entitled ‘‘ Courier de Boston,”’— 
the first paper in that language in New England. In 1789 he 
opened a book store in Cornhill, which he sold in 1805 to Lin- 
coln and Edmands, of which firm Gould and Lincoln are the 
present successors. 

Mr. Hall, as we have stated, was born in Medford, Nov. 2, 
1740, of Jonathan Hall and Anna Fowle. He died Oct. 80, 
1807, aged 67 years. He was an industrious, accurate, and 
enterprising printer, a judicious editor, and excellent man. 
His life was one of active usefulness and of remarkable suc- 
cess. Besides his newspaper publications, he was the printer 
and publisher of many works, of various degrees of importance, 
some of them of considerable value. The list of his publica- 
tions during his residence in Salem, and subsequently in Bos- 
ton, would reflect great credit upon him as a man of business 
enterprise. In his papers he advocated liberal opinions with 
firmness and discretion, and always commanded the confidence 
and respect of the best men in the community. ‘‘ The coun- 
try,” says Mr. Buckingham, ‘‘had no firmer friend, in the 
gloomiest period of its history, as well as in the days of its 
young and increasing prosperity, than Samuel Hall.” 
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6. Tue Sarem Curontcte anp Essex Apvertiser. The 
short interim succeeding Mr. Hall's second series, was followed, 
March 30, 1786, by the commencement of a weekly paper, 
with the foregoing title, by George Roulstone. It continued 
less than a year, and possessed no special interest. It was 
printed on Paved st., on a crown sheet, at 9 shillings. 

7. Vue Sarem Gazetre. ‘The present Salem Gazette 
was commenced Oct. 14, 1786, when John Dabney and Thomas 
©. Cushing issued the first number of ‘‘'The Salem Mercury,” 
which in 1790, Jan. 5, assumed the name of ‘‘ The Salem 
Gazette,’’ and has so continued ever since. Mr. Cushing was a 
native of Hingham. He had served his apprenticeship with 
Mr. Hall, and had afterwards, in 1785, been connected with 
John W. Allen, inthe publication of the American Recor- 
der and Charlestown Advertiser, in Charlestown. He was 22 
years of age when he came to Salem, and from his intercourse 
with so excellent a master as Mr. Hall, had doubtless been 
strengthened in the liberal principles and correct habits which 
he brought to his new undertaking. 

The Mercury was printed weekly, on Tuesday, on a demy 
sheet, four columns to a page, and chiefly on long primer type. 
The price was 9 shillings a year. The contents of the paper 
gave evidence of care in the selection, and the original commu- 
nications were from competent writers. Party lines had not 
been drawn at that early period, and the political character of 
the paper was simply that of an ardent advocate of the new 
federal constitution, the adoption of which, in our own state, and 
in other states, successively, was recorded in terms of exulta- 
tion. 

Mr. Dabney withdrew from the paper at the close of the 
third volume, Oct. 6, 1789, and opened a book-store, leaving 
Mr. Cushing sole proprietor of the business. He continued 
thus until Oct. 14, 1794, a period of five years, and then 
transferred the publication to Wm. Carlton, his partner in the 
Bible and Heart Book-store.* In making the change Mr. 


* The Bible and Heart book-store was in the lower story of the build- 
ing occupied by the printing office, the same which is now kept by D. B. 
Brooks and Brother. There were formerly wooden figures of a bible 
and a heart suspended over the door, which during the last war were 
torn down in the night, by some mischievous persons, and thrown into 
the harbor. It was upon the occasion of a list of privateers, in our 
harbor, being published in the Gazette by the foreman of the office, 
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Cushing acknowledged, ‘‘with sensibility, the benefits he had re- 
ceived,” during the time that he had been sole editor, and re- 
marked, that ‘notwithstanding the disadvantages, under which 
it had been published, he relinquished it with an increase, double 
to what it possessed when he received it.’”? Ue observed also 
that ‘“‘many thought it expedient that it should be made a 
semi-weekly paper.’’ 

Mr. Carlton announced lis intention to continue the Gazette, 
as it had been, ‘‘ impartial, independent, and uninfluenced, but 
bythe public good—neither devoting it to the cause of unfeeling 
Aristocracy, or employing it in kindling the vindictive rage of 
Democracy, or lighting the destructive torch of Anarchy.” Mr. 
Carlton conducted the Gazette nearly three years, receiving 
the assistance of Rey. Dr. Bentley, who lived in the same family 
with him, opposite Union street, and was ever his efficient 
friend. In 1796, June 3, he undertook the experiment of is- 
suing the paper twice a week, on Tuesday and Friday, intro- 
ducing the change with the graceful remark, that “‘ to’a town 
whose population exceeds 8000 souls, we could not pay so poor 
a compliment as to continue a weekly Gazette.” 

The traces of Dr. Bentley’s pen were abundant in the col- 
umns at this time. His series of ‘“‘summaries,”’ afterwards so 
famous in the Register, had been commenced here, for the pur- 
pose of transmitting to his friend Prof. Ebeling, of Hamburg, 
in a convenient form, materials fora history and geography of 
the U. 8. which he was then preparing. ‘These summaries, to- 
gether with Mr. Carlton’s exchange papers, were regularly sent 
to the Professor, who in return forwarded German books to Dr. 
Bentley, and thus a fair exchange was established, which never 
involved the least money transaction. The newspapers and 
other materials thus provided by Dr. Bentley, were afterwards, in 
1818, purchased, in connection with Prof. Ebeling’s library, by 
Israel Thorndike, of Boston, and presented to Harvard College. 

In 1797, July 24, the business connection between Cushing 
and Carlton ceased, the Gazette was resumed by the former, 
and Carlton and Dr. Bentley withdrew. It is presumed that 
political differences, arising out of the increase of party feeling, 
led to the dissolution of the partnership, though no reason was 
publicly given. The Gazette thenceforth ceased to be neutral, 
and espoused ina bold and decided manner, the interests and 
the fortunes of the Federal party. Mr. Cushing continued as 
publisher a quarter of a century, ably sustaining the cause of 
his party during the fiery trials of that period. 
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The excited and virulent political fecling at various times 
between 1802 and 1815, embracing the events connected 
with the last war with Great Britain, was fully exhibited in 
the columns of the Gazette. Although Mr. Cushing was him- 
self of a mild and peaceable disposition, he allowed a pretty 
free use of his columns by writers who did not emulate his own 
virtues. The republican party were assailed in violent and of- 
ten extremely personal language. Sarcasm, ridicule, and 
severe denunciation were freely employed. Nor was the Reg- 
ister at all backward in returning the assault in a similar tone 
and spirit. This mode of warfare led on several occasions to 
serious personal difficulties. 

In the fall of 1802 a violent contest arose between the 
Federal and Republican parties, concerning the election of a 
member of Congress from this district. ‘The result was favorable 
to the republicans. When it was over, in November, the 
editors of the Register and Gazette were called upon to answer 
for the tone of their papers, the former by a libel suit, and the 
latter by threats of personal violence. Mr. Cushing was visit- 
ed at his house by Capts. Richard and Benj. Crowninshield and 
Mr. Joseph Story, and taken into a private room, where he was 
charged with malicious publications, of a purely personal and 
offensive character, against the complainants and their friends, 
designed to injure them in the estimation of the community. 
After detailing their grievances at some length, Capt. Benj. 
Crowninshield threatened to shoot Mr. Cushing if he continued 
to publish such things as they had complained of. Mr. Cushing 
replied that it had been his endeavor to keep his paper free 
from undue personalities, though he considered public charac- 
ters and public conduct as proper subjects of animadversion ; 
and as for the future he should give no pledges, but should be 
governed by his regard for decency, and endeavor to give no 
just cause of offence. The conversation became so loud and 
boisterous that it alarmed the females of Mr. Cushing’s family, 
who called a number of persons into an adjoining apartment, 
as listeners; and thus the whole affair became a matter of public 
notoriety. The excitement which ensued was so great that Mr. 
Cushing was obliged to publish a full account of the interview. 

Party politics continued to rage for several years afterwards 
with a degree of violence which we hope may never again 
be experienced. 

One of the most amusing circumstances connected with this 
period was that of the Pictorial Gerrymander. The democra- 
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tic legislature of 1811-12 had so carved and cut up the towns 
of Hssex County as to favor the election of a democratic member 
of congress from Kssex South. The district thus formed was 
very strange in its outlines, running from Salem all around the 
line of back towns, Lynn, Andover, Haverhill, &c., and ending 
at Salisbury. This curious arrangement struck the eye of Gil- 
bert Stuart, the celebrated Painter, as presenting the outlines of 
a natural monster, and he accordingly took his pencil, and by 
affixing claws to the lower extremities at Salem and Marble- 
head, wings to the back at Andover, and a ‘horrid beak’ at Salis- 
bury, produced the figure of a creature which he said would do 
for a Salamander. But Major Ben. Russell suggested that it 
might more properly be called a ‘‘ Gerrymander,” in allusion 
to the democratic Governor of the state. It ever after receiv- 
this title. An engraving of the monster was inserted in the Ga- 
zette and other papers, and printed upon handbills, as an election- 
eering document. In 1813, when the democrats were defeated, 
the federalists were in high glee over the ‘‘ Gerrymander’’ 
which had been so useful to them, and on the morning after the 
election in April, a figure of the skeleton of the deceased mon- 
ster appeared in the Gazette, with the appropriate epitaph, 
‘* Hatched 1812—killed 1813.”’ This device was executed by 
Mr. Appleton, the jocose partner of Mr. Cushing in his book- 
store, who cast a block of type-metal and engraved the figure 
during the night previous to its publication. There was subse- 
quently published a picture of the non-descript in its coffin, and 
a fac-simile of the grave stone, together with an amusing pro- 
gramme of mock ceremonials at its funeral. 

Mr. Cushing relinquished the publication of the Gazette 
Dec. 31, 1822, on account of infirm health, and in retiring 
from a post he had so long occupied, bade adieu to his friends 
in a graceful note. He died Sept. 28, 1824, aged 60. As an 
editor and publisher, as wellas a member of the firm of Cushing 
and Appleton, he had secured a host of friends, who remembered 
him as ‘‘the amiable and gifted Cushing.”’ His qualities of 
mind and heart were such as commanded the respect and esteem 
of all who knew him. He was steadfast and conscientious in 
his political opinions, a person of thorough integrity in his 
business affairs, gentle and pleasing in his manners. He is 
described as having had strong powers of mind, warmth of 
fancy, various and extensive knowledge, and a familiar acquain- 
tance with the best of English literature, which gave attraction 
and fascination to his conversation. 
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Among the writers for the Gazette during Mr. Cushing's 
connection with it, was the late Benj. Merrill, who was a con- 
stant and voluminous contributor to its columns, and whose 
writings contributed largely to its success and influence upon 
the public mind. 

The next publishers of the paper were Caleb Cushing, a son 
of Thos. C.,* and Ferdinand Andrews, who commenced at the 
begining of 1823. Mr. Cushing withdrew at the end of six 
months, and Mr. Andrews continued sole publisher until April 
1, 1825, when he sold half of the establishment to Caleb 
Foote. Mr. Foote had served his apprenticeship with Mr. T. 
C. Cushing, who had himself been an apprentice of Mr. Hall, 
and thus was established a personal connection between the origi- 
nal Hssex Gazette and the Salem Gazette of to-day. In 1826, 
Oct. 1, the other half of the Gazette was purchased by Wm. 
Brown, of Mr. Andrews, who removed to Lancaster and es- 
tablished a paper in that town. He afterwards returned to 
Salem, to publish the Landmark, and is now a proprietor of the 
Boston Daily Evening Traveller. 

In 1833, Jan. 1, Mr. Foote became sole proprietor of the 
Gazette and has so continued ever since. He was assisted for 
some time by John B. Chisholm, and subsequently, for several 
years, by Wm. Brown. In 1854, Jan. 1, N. A. Horton be- 
came assistant publisher and editor and so remains at the pres- 
ent time. 

From Jan. 1, 1847, until Oct. 3, 1851, the Gazette was is- 
sued tri-weekly, on Tuesday, Friday, and Saturday. At the 
latter date the Saturday edition was discontinued in favor of 
an enlarged semi-weekly. Since the modern division of par- 
ties, the Gazette has been a zealous and efficient advocate of the 
views of the whig party. During the campaign of 1855 it 
occupied a neutral position. 

The printing office previous to 1792 was somewhere near its 
present location, and for two years subsequent to that time in 
Stearns’s Buildmg. It was afterwards removed to the present 
neighborhood ; then to No. 8 Paved street.+ From 1825 to 
1827, it occupied the rooms now improved by the Register of- 


* Mr. Cushing brought up two other sons as printers, one of whom, 
John D., is now publisher of the Berkshire Courier, an excellent paper, 
printed in Great Barrington. 


{ In the chamber of the building occupied by John Perley’s shoe store. 
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fice. It was removed thence to Columbian Hall, Stearns’s 
Building ; and finally, Jan. 11, 1881, to its present quarters. 

8. THe Sacem Recister. This paper was commenced 
during the first year of the present century, May 12, 1800, 
when the first number was issued with the title of ‘‘ The Im- 
partial Register.” It was published on Monday and Thurs- 
day, by William Carlton, who had withdrawn from the 
Gazette,and dissolved his partnership in the book business with 
Thos. C. Cushing, several years before, as we have already 
stated. The Register started in opposition to the Federal party, 
and during the violent political struggles which ensued, was an 
able supporter of the Republican cause. It selected for its 
motto the following lines : 


«« A}l parties here may plead an honest, favorite cause, 
Whoever reasons best on Nature’s, Wisdom’s Laws, 
Proclaims eternal Truth—gains Heaven’s and Men’s applause.”’ 


Dr. Bentley aided Mr. Carlton in his new publication, as he 
had previously done in the Gazette, and his famous Summaries 
and variety of miscellaneous and local articles, soon gave the 
paper a decided character. In a few months, Aug. 7, the title 
was enlarged to ‘‘ The Salem Impartial Register.’ This was 
continued until Jan. 4, 1802, when the word ‘ Impartial’’ was 
dropped, leaving ‘‘The Salem Register.” At the same time 
the original motto gave place to the well known verse which is 
still printed in the paper, and which was written impromptu by 
the late Judge Story, who is said to have scribbled it in pencil 
on the side of a printer’s case: 


‘¢ Here shall the Press the People’s Rights maintain, 
Unawed by Influence, and unbribed by Gain; 

Here Patriot Truth her glorious precepts draw, 
Pledged to Religion, Liberty, and Law.”’ 


During the autumn of this year (1802) the editor, Mr. 
Carlton, was convicted of a libel on Timothy Pickering, and 
suffered imprisonment therefor. ‘This occurred just after the 
election of a member of Congress for this district, when Jacob 
Crowninshield, the democratic candidate, was chosen over Mr. 
Pickering, who was the federal candidate. The Register had 
asserted that ‘‘ Robert Liston, the British Ambassador, distri- 
buted five hundred thousand dollars amongst the partizans of 
the English nation in America,’ and intimated that Mr. Pick- 
ering might have partaken of ‘‘these secret largesses,’’ ‘‘ some 
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little token, some small gratuity, for all his zealous efforts 
against liberty and her sons, for all his attachment to the in- 
terests of England,” at the same time indulging in contemptu- 
ous flings towards the distinguished ex-Secretary of State. To 
answer for this article Mr. Carlton was indicted by the grand 
jury, and tried before the Supreme Court, at Ipswich, in 
April, 1808. He was convicted, and sentenced to pay a fine 
of $100, and the costs of prosecution; to be imprisoned in the 
county jail two months; and to give bonds with two sureties in 
$400 each, to keep the peace for two years. ‘This unfortunate 
affair is simply illustrative of the acerbity of party feeling at 
that time. 

In a little more than two years after this imprisonment, Mr. 
Carlton died, July 24, 1805, aged 34. He had suffered from 
fever during his imprisonment, as stated by Dr. Bentley, and 
continued feeble until the day before his decease, when he was 
suddenly seized by violent fever and derangement, which ter- 
minated his life im twenty-four hours. Mr. Carlton was a 
native of Salem, and descended from two of the ancient families 
of the country. His constant friend said of him :—‘‘ He 
always possessed great cheerfulness of temper and great 
benevolence of mind. He was distinguished by his perseverance, 
integrity, and uprightness. ‘To his generous zeal the public 
were indebted for the early information which the Register gave 
of the most interesting occurrences. ‘To a tender mother he 
was faithful, and to his family affectionate. The friends of his 
youth enjoyed the warmth of his gratitude. His professions 
and friendships were sincere. He was an able editor and 
an honest man.”’ 

Previous to the death of Mr. Carlton, the printing office was 
removed (Jan. 3, 1803,) from its original location in the house 
on Hssex st., next below the Franklin building, to a room over 
the post office, where Bowker’s building now stands. At the 
same time a new head-piece was mounted, a figure of liberty, 
with the motto, ‘‘ where liberty is there is my country.” 

After the death of Mr. Carlton, the Register was published 
for his widow, Elizabeth, until the 26th of August ensuing, 
when she died also. It was then continued ‘‘ for the proprie- 
tors,’’—Dr. Bentley and Warwick Palfray jr., contributing to 
its columns for nearly two years. In August, 1806, an adver- 
tisement appeared, stating that ‘‘ The Salem Register having 
been supported in its editorial department by the voluntary as- 
sistance of its friends since the decease of the late editor, Mr. 
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Carlton, the proprietors are desirous of obtaining an editor to 
conduct the same in future.’”” No new arrangement was com- 
menced however until July 23, 1807, when a “ new series,” 
entitled ‘The Hssex Register,’ was commenced by Haven 
Pool and Warwick Palfray jr., assisted by 8. Cleveland Blydon. 
At this time the famous motto-verse was dropped, and the 
following sentence adopted as a substitute :—‘‘ Let the greatest 
good of the greatest number be the pole-star of your public and 
private deliberations.” [Ramsay]. My. Blydon’s name re- 
mained in the paper only about six months, when, Jan. 6, 
1808, it was withdrawn. The publication days were then 
changed to Wednesday and Saturday, ‘“ for various reasons, 
some of a public and some of a private nature.” ‘The favorite 
motto was again resumed. 

On June 28, 1811, Mr. Pool, the eldest proprietor, although 
only 29, suddenly died, after a short illness, leaving Mr. 
Palfray the sole editor and publisher for the next twenty-three 
years. Mr. Pool was described in an obituary notice as “‘ an 
affectionate husband, kind parent, and dutiful son. He was of 
a cheerful disposition, constant and ardent in his friendships, 
and excessively fond in his domestic attachments.” He is re- 
membered as a genial and gay companion. 

At the beginning of the year 1814 Mr. Palfray removed the 
printing office to the building on Essex street, opposite Union 
street, now a carpenter's shop; and again in 1820 it was re- 
moved to the second building above, now a painter’s shop, and 
next to the original location. So that it occupied successively 
three of the buildings next below Franklin Place. In 1828, 
April 28, it was transferred to Stearns’s Building, and in 1832, 
Oct. 5, it was finally removed to Central Building, where it 
now remains. 

In 1823, Feb. 1, the old publication days, Monday and 
Thursday, were resumed. In 1835, Jan. 1, John Chapman, 
who had entered the office as an apprentice in 1807, was ad- 
mitted as partner in the business. 

The death of Mr. Palfray, who had been identified with the 
Register as Mr. Cushing had been with the Gazette, occurred 
August 23, 1838, at the age of 51. He was a native of Salem, 
a descendant of Peter Palfray, one of the first settlers of this 
place—having arrived here several years before Gov. Endicott. 
Mr. Palfray served his time asa printer with Mr. Carlton, 
whose office he entered in 1801. He assumed a share in the 
charge of the Register while yet a minor, and his tact and good 
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judgment, thenceforth exerted, largely increased the circula- 
tion of the paper, and gave it popularity and influence. He 
was the sole conductor during the times of the embargo and 
the war with England, when political feeling ran very high, 
and was much embittered by personal hostilities. “Yet, notwith- 
standing all the excitements of those periods,”’ said his eulogist, 
the late Jos. E. Sprague, ‘‘ Mr. Palfray gave as little just 
cause of offence as any man living could. Possessed of most 
generous and honorable feelings, he never willingly gave just 
cause of offence to a political opponent. Personal allusions 
were always painful to him—and at those periods of deadly 
feud, when he was placed at the editorial desk, it was his great- 
est pleasure to take from the papers handed him for publication 
the poisoned arrows ; and when he could not, consistently with 
political duty, wholly remove personal allusions, to soften them 
to the utmost limit.” * *. * “ With but slight advantages of 
education there were but few who were more useful to society. 
His heart was the abode of pure thoughts—his life the exem- 
plar of good principles. The tongue of calumny, in the times 
of bitterest political animosities, never breathed a syllable 
against the spotless purity of his life and character.” 

Though Mr. Palfray never sought office, he held several pub- 
lic trusts. He was a member of the city government at the 
time of his death, and vice president of the Mechanic Associa- 
tion. He had served with usefulness in both branches of the 
legislature. 

After the death of Mr. Palfray, the paper was continued 
by the surviving partner, Mr. Chapman,—the family of 
the former retaining an interest in the publication. On Jan. 
Ist, 1839, Charles W. Palfray, a son of the former proprietor, 
and a graduate of Harvard University, assumed the place 
vacated by his father. In 1841, Jan. 1, the earlier name of 
‘The Salem Register” was again adopted. 

The Register during the more than half century of its exis- 
tence has received the contributions of able pens. Dr. Bentley, 
and the late Sheriff Sprague, were voluminous and influential 
writers in its columns fora great many years. Judge Story, 
during his residence in Salem, was a frequent contributor. So 
was Andrew Dunlap for many years previous to 1825. The 
Summaries of Dr. Bentley have become famous. These con- 
cise and curious medleys were furnished regularly for a quarter 
of acentury. They often extended to a column and a half of 
close matter, and sometimes to several columns. They were 
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continued until the very close of his life, the last Summary ap- 
pearing in the Register published on the very day of his death, 
the last day of the year 1819. These contributions from Dr. 
Bentley’s industrious pen were thus constantly furnished with- 
out ever a dollar being received by him as compensation. He 
labored without the expectation or desire of reward. 

The Register, as well as the Gazette, after the dissolution of 
the old parties, joined the ranks of the modern whig party, and 
gave it cordial and valuable aid. During the last canvass for 
Go -ernor, it favored the election of Rockwell, the republican 
candidate. 


9. Tue Weexty Visirant. In 1806, during the rage of 
party politics, a periodical was commenced, by Haven Pool, of 
a purely literary character, though not of great pretensions. 
It was an octavo, entitled ‘‘'The Weekly Visitant,” published 
on Saturday evening ‘directly west of the Tower of Dr. 
Prince’s Church.” Price $2 per year. It seemsto have 
been designed to afford its patrons more agreeable reading than 
was furnished in the political papers, an idea which was ex- 
pressed in the couplet adopted as a motto: 


‘‘ Ours are the plans of fair delightful peace, 
Unwarped by party rage, to live like brothers.”’ 


10. Tue Frienp. The Visitant had a successor, the 
next year, in ‘‘The Friend,” started by Mr. Pool, in connec- 
tion with Stephen C. Blyth, as editor, Jan. 3, 1807. It was 
published weekly, on Saturday evening, of the common news- 
paper form, at $2 per year. It was announced asa ‘‘ new and 
neutral paper,’ and was therefore spoken of as ‘‘a scheme 
novel in its design; nevertheless it was hoped that by avoiding 
insipidity it might be made interesting. Like its predecessor, 
this paper indicated a desire for peace in the community by se- 
lecting a peaceful motto, from Heclesiasticus: ‘‘ Sweet language 
will multiply friends ; anda fair speaking tongue will increase 
kind greetings.”’ The Friend lasted about six months, until 
July 18, and was then merged in the Register, with which the 
publisher and editor also formed a connection. Mr. Blyth had 
changed his name to Blydon, during the year, by consent of 
the General Court. He was a native of Salem, and taught 
school here. He afterwards removed to Canada, and is believed 
to have died there. 


11, 12, 18. Humorous Pusuications. In 1807 and 
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1808, Mr. John. Appleton, of the firm of Cushing and Apple- 
ton, who was known as a ready wit, got out two or three small 
humorous publications, which had a temporary run as periodi- 
cals. One of these was ‘“‘ The Fool. By Thomas Brainless, 
Esq., L. L. D., Jester to his Majesty the Public. A new and 
useless paper, of no particular form or size, issued at irregular 
intervals; and the price to be left at the generosity of the pub- 
lic.” This wasissuedin 1807. Then there was ‘‘ the Barber's 
Shop, kept by Sir David Razor,” published by Cushing and 
Appleton, in 1808, and printed by Joshua Cushing, a brother 
of Thomas C. Cushing. Another of these ephemeral sheets, 
the Punches of those days, was ‘‘ Salmagundi,” from the same 
source. In all of these the republican party was the object of 
ridicule and satire. 

14. Tue Gospet Visitant. This was the title of a 
quarterly octayo magazine, commenced in Salem, in 1811, to 
espouse the doctrines of Universalism. It is interesting from 
the circumstance that it was the first regular periodical issued 
by that denomination in this country. There had been pre- 
viously an occasional publication in Boston, entitled ‘The 
Berean,’ —containing the proceedings of an association,— 
eight numbers of which were printed, at irregular intervals, 
without regard to time; but the Visitant was the first regular 
periodical. It was started at the suggestion of a Conference 
of Universalist Ministers, assembled at Gloucester in January 
of that year. The conductors were Thomas Jones of Glouces- 
ter, Hosea Ballou of Portsmouth, Abner Kneeland of Charles- 
town, and Edward Turner of Salem, all prominent clergymen 
of that communion, settled over societies in the places named. 
The contents of the magazine were chiefly sermons, essays, and 
briefer articles upon religious and doctrinal points. The price 
was 25 cents a number. The numbers for June and Septem- 
ber were printed at the Register office; that for December, by 
Ward and Coburn, on North street; and that for March, 1812, 
was published in Charlestown. The 2nd volume did not appear 
until 1817, when it was printed by Warwick Palfray, jr. It 
was now edited by Hosea Ballou and Edward Turner. At the 
commencement of vol. 8, April, 1818, the publication was re- 
moved to Haverhill, and assumed by P. N. Green. 

15. THe Satem Osserver. The first number of ‘ The 
Observer” was published January 2, 1823, by William and 
Stephen B. Ives—the former an apprentice of Mr. Cushing, of 
the Gazette. It was of the royal size, and issued weekly on 
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Monday evening, from the Washington Hall building, No. 2, 
Court street. Price $2. he paper was designed to bea liter- 
ary and miscellaneous sheet, eschewing party politics,—a char- 
acter which it has maintained until the present time. It was 
edited by Benj. Lynde Oliver, Esq., during the first year. 
After the fifth number, the time of publication was changed to 
Saturday evening, which arrangement continued for twenty-two 
numbers, and then Saturday morning became the time of pub- 
lication, and so continues now. At the commencement of vol. 
2, 1824, the title was changed to ‘Salem Observer,” and at 
the same time Joseph G. Waters, Esq. became editor, as suc- 
cessor to Mr. Oliver. At the conclusion of the year, Mr. Waters 
withdrew from the responsibility of the paper, but continued to 
be a contributor for several years afterwards. In 1825, Jan. 
15, the name was enlarged to ‘‘ Salem Literary and Commer- 
cial Observer,’ and this was borne until January 3, 1829, when 
the title ‘‘ Salem Observer’ was resumed. 

The printing office was removed, Noy. 25, 1826, from its 
original location, to ‘“Messrs. P. & A. Chase’s new brick building 
in Washington street.’’? There it remained until 1832, Feb. 4, 
when it was again removed to its present quarters in Stearns’s 
building. In 1857, Jan. 7, Mr. George W. Pease, who had 
served his apprenticeship in the office, was admitted to the 
partnership, and in 1839, Jan. 5, Mr. Stephen B. Ives with- 
drew, leaving the firm of Ives and Pease. 

The Observer has from the begining ‘‘ pursued the even tenor 
of its way,’”’ asa well-established family newspaper, experienc- 
ing fewer changes of fortune than some papers we have men- 
tioned, and therefore affording fewer incidents ‘‘ to make a note 
of.” At the termination of Mr. Waters’s editorship, Solomon 
S. Whipple became a regular contributor to its columns, and 
afterwards Wilson Flagg, Rev. E. M. Stone, Edwin Jocelyn, 
Stephen B. Ives, jr., and the writer of the present notice. 

16. Satem Courier. In 1828, September 17, Charles 
Amburger Andrew began a weekly paper, the ‘‘Salem Courier,” 
which was published on Wednesday, at $3, from an office in 
the East India Marine Hall building. It proclaimed itself 
‘strictly independent,”’ a supporter of Adams’s administration, 
an opponent of the tariff, ete. It became however a theological 
rather than a political paper, and was a zealous antagonist of 
the doctrines of Calvinism. Its editor was a pleasant and 
humorous writer, and had able correspondents. But the paper 
was continued for only one year. Mr. Andrews was a member 
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of the bar, and served ag a representative of the city in the 
legislature. He died June 17, 1848. 

17. Tue Hive. This was a small weekly publication for 
children, commenced on Saturday, Sept. 21, 1828, by W. and 
S. B. Ives. After the fifth number it was issued on Wednes- 
day. It continued for two years. The first volume was 
16mo., and the second an 8vo. It was one of the earliest of 
papers intended exclusively for children, which are now so 
numerous and excellent. 

18. Lapres’ Miscernany. A small weekly folio, with 
_ this title, was commenced Jan. 6, 1829,—a specimen number 
having been issued on the 7th of November preceding. It was 
‘‘ printed at the Register office,’ by John Chapman, on Tues- 
day, at $1 per year. It was designed ‘‘to furnish a supply 
of amusing, instructive, and unexceptionable reading to the 
Ladies’ of Salem and vicinity.” At the close of the volume 
the issue was suspended, for want of support, but April 7, 
1830, a second volume was commenced, on Wednesday, in con- 
sideration of ‘‘ a considerable accession to the list of subscribers.”’ 
At the close of this volume the publication ceased. 

19. Essex County Mercury. The publication of a dim- 
inutive weekly paper by the proprietors of the Gazette, was 
commenced in 1831, June 8, under the name of ‘‘ Salem Mer- 
eury.”’ It has since been much enlarged, and is now entitled 
‘“‘Hssex County Mercury, Danvers, Beverly, and Marblehead 
Courier.” It is made up mainly from the columns of the 
Gazette.— Price $1.50. 

20. SALEM ADVERTISER. The first organ of the modern 
democratic party in Salem, was ‘‘ The Commercial Advertiser,”’ 
commenced April 4, 1832, by Edward Palfray and James R. 
Cook. It was started as a semi-weekly, on Wednesday and 
Saturday. The office was in Central building, over the 
Savings Bank. It was an ardent advocate of the election of 
Gen. Jackson to the Presidency, and throughout its existence 
of seventeen years continued to uphold the views of the demo- 
cratic party. After the first year the additional title of ‘‘Hssex 
County Journal” was adopted ; and it was published as a week- 
ly, on Wednesday, until July 8, 1837, when Palfray and Cook 
sold out to Charles W. Woodbury, who issued it as a semi- 
weekly again, under the name of ‘‘ The Salem Advertiser.”’ 
Thus it was continued, until February 1849, when it was a 
weekly once more until its final close, August 1, 1849. 
From October 16, 1841, until September 11, 1844, the title 
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was ‘Salem Advertiser and Argus;’’ after which the word 
Argus was omitted. 

So many persons were connected with the Advertiser, at 
various times, as editors and publishers, that we must mention 
them briefly. During the proprietorship of Mr. Woodbury, 
Mr. Wm. B. Pike served as editor for about six weeks from 
Oct. 17, 1838. Mr. Henry Blaney served two terms as pro- 
prietor, first, from March 11, 1840, until Oct. 16, 1841; and 
again from June 21, 1848, until Sept. 11, 1844. Benj. 
Kingsbury, jr. Hsq., now of Portland, was editor during the 
political campaign of 1840. Edward Palfray took a second turn 
of two years, between Mr. Blaney’s two periods. H. C. Hobart, 
Hsq., and F. C. Crowninshield, were the editors during the 
campaign of 1844. Mr. Hobart afterwards went to Wisconsin, 
and became Speaker of the Assembly. Mr. Crowninshield en- 
listed for the Mexican war, and was lieutenant of a company. 
Messrs. Varney, Parsons & Co. were the next publishers, from 
1844, Nov. 20, to 1845, Dec. 31, and were succeeded by 
Messrs. Perley and Parsons, Mr. Varney having gone to the 
war as a corporal. The final publisher was Mr. Eben N. 
Walton, who began Feb. 15, 1847, and continued to the end. 
Mr. Woodbury, an earlier editor, and once Postmaster here, 
was the third one who went to the war. He was drowned on 
his way back. Before he came to Salem he published the 
Gloucester Democrat. Edward Palfray, the projector of the 
paper, and the person who was longest editor of it, died at the 
Worcester Hospital, in 1846, April 14, aged 41. He was a 
spirited and forcible writer, a zealous democrat and a kind 
hearted man. 

21. Saturpay Evenine Bunietin. This was the title 
of a small neutral paper, published weekly, by Palfray & Cook, 
at the Advertiser office. Price $1. It continued for one year, 
from May 18, 1833, when it was relinquished in favor of a 
political journal. It was edited by Nicholas Devereux, Hsq. 

22. THe ConstituTIonAList. This was the political 
journal which followed the Bulletin. Its publishers were the 
same. Itwasa small weekly. It sustained Marcus Morton 
for Governor, and Joseph 8. Cabot for congress. The duration 
of this paper was from June 28, 1834 until the close of the 
year—a little more than six months. 

23. Tue LanpMark. In 1834, Aug. 20, a semi-weekly 
paper, entitled ‘‘ The Landmark,” of goodly size and elegant 
typography, sent out its first number from a new printing 
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oifice, corner of Essex and Liberty streets. It was printed on 
Wednesday and Saturday, by Ferdinand Andrews, formerly of 
the Gazette, and was edited by Rev. Dudley Phelps. It was a 
religious sheet, of the orthodox persuasion, and favorable to the 
temperance and anti-slavery movements. It was the occasion, 
by reason of an article upon the former subject in its columns, 
of a great excitement in this community, which will be long 
remembered. Mr. Phelps withdrew from the paper before the 
close of the first volume, and Mr. Andrews was the editor until 
the suspension of the publication, Nov. 2, 1836, in a little more 
than two years from the outset. 

24. Tue Lieutnouse. During the time of the Landmark, 
a small weekly paper, entitied ‘The Lighthouse,’”’ was printed 
at the Gazette office, and “‘ edited by an Association of Gentle- 
men,” the design of which was ‘to represent the sentiments 
and espouse the interests of Liberal Christianity.” It was re- 
cognized as an antagonist of the Landmark, and was continued 
from June 11 until Oct. 31, of the year 1835. ‘The first nine 
numbers were issued on Monday; the remainder on Saturday. 

25. Essex County Democrat. This was the title of a 
paper removed hither from Gloucester in the fall of 1838, to 
sustain Joseph 8. Cabot, and the interests of the Cabot section 
of the democratic party, in distinction from those of the 
Rantoul section. It was edited and published by Joseph Dun- 
ham Friend. The first number was issued Nov. 2, of that 
year. After continuing for a time as a semi-weekly, on 
Tuesday and Friday, it became a weekly. It expired in about 
three months. 

26. Tue Harrisonzran. During the exciting political 
contest of 1840, a small campaign paper, entitled ‘‘ The Har- 
risonian,’’ containing speeches and documents, was published 
by the editor of the Gazette. It was commenced on Saturday, 
Feb. 22, and continued weekly until the election, lending its 
‘ald to the whig nominees. 

27. Tue Wuic. This also was a campaign paper, a few 
numbers of which were published in 1840 at the Register office 
to promote the election of Gen. Harrison to the presidency.— 
Such campaign sheets as the Whig and Harrisonian were 
numerous during the memorable contest of that year, and 
exerted a large influence in favor of the election of Harrison 
and T'yler. ‘They were published at very low rates, and freely 
purchased by political clubs for gratuitous distribution. 

28. GENIUS oF CuristIANiTy. This was the title of a 
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small semi-monthly sheet, printed at the Observer office, for 
the Rey. A. G. Comings, for two years from Jan. 1, 1841.— 
It was a religious paper, as its title indicates. Mr. Comings 
was a preacher of the Campbellite faith, and had a society in a 
room on Washington street opposite the Court House. 

29. Tur CuristrAN TeAcHER. ‘This was substantially 
the same publication as the ‘‘ Genius of Christianity,” contain- 
ing, as it did, the same matter as that sheet, thrown into a 
quarto form, once a month, for circulation through the mail. 
It was issued during the year 1842. The printers and editor 
were of course the same. 

30. “THE Locomotivr, an Independent Journal.” In 
April, 1842, William H. Perley commenced a weekly paper in 
Liynn, entitled ‘“‘The Locomotive,’ which was removed to 
Central building, Salem, Dec. 17, 1842, and published here on 
Saturday, until July 8, 18483—about six months. A few 
numbers in February were published semi-weekly, on a dimin- 
utive sheet. From May 13, it was published by Perley and 
Whittier. It was humorous and miscellaneous in its character. 

31. Essex County Wasuinetontan. This paper was 
printed in Lynn, by Christopher Robinson, and was published 
in Lynn and Salem, on Thursday, during a portion of the year 
1842. Its connection with Salem was brief and merely nom- 
inal. It was one of the earliest of the numerous temperance 
periodicals which sprang up at the time of the Washingtonian, 
or moral suasion, movement. The editor at one time was the 
Rey. David H. Barlow, of Lynn. 

32. SALEM WASHINGTONIAN. This paper, like the pre- 
ceding one, had only a nominal connection with our city. It was 
printed in Boston, by J. B. Hall, published by Theodore Ab- 
bott, and edited by Charles W. Denison. Its Salem office was 
in Washington Hall, (then permanently occupied by a temper- 
ance society) whence it was circulated on Saturday, for a short 
time, in 1843, commencing July 8. It soon afterwards assum- 
ed the title ‘‘ New England Washingtonian,” and was published 
in Boston under that name for several years. 

33. InpepenpENT Democrat. A division existed in the 
democratic party in 1843, which led to the establishment of a 
weekly paper here to sustain David Pingree as a candidate for 
Congress against Robert Rantoul, jr. It was entitled ‘ In- 
dependent Democrat;’’ was commenced March 6, and continued 
for a few weeks only. Wm. H. Perley was the printer. 

34. Tue Voice or THE Peorte. In 1843, May 7, Syl- 
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vanus Brown, who was then in Salem Jail for disturbing a reli- 
gious meeting, published at the Locomotive office, three numbers 
of a small sheet with the foregomg designation, begining May 
7, 1848. 

35. Voice Arounp THE Jam. In 1843, Henry Clapp jr. 
issued a small transcient publication with the foregoing title, 
from W. H. Periey’s printing office. Mr. Clapp was editor of 
the Lynn Pioneer, and was then an occupant of Salem Jail 
under a sentence for libel. His ‘‘ Voice” in this printed form 
was in favor of radical reform. 

36. Tue Evaneetist. For the second time the publica- 
tion of a Universalist periodical was begun in Salem, Aug. 12, 
1848. It was a small weekly, with the foregoing title, issued 
on Saturday, from Samuel T. Damon’s office, in Manning’s 
Building. The editors were L. S. Everett, J. M. Austin, and 
S. C. Bulkeley, the first settled over the Universalist society in 
Salem, and the others Pastors in Danvers. The Evangelist 
was sustained only six months. 

37. Essex County Rerormer. This was the third 
temperance paper published here as an aid to the Washingtonian, 
or moral suasion, movement. It was issued weekly, on Satur- 
day, upon a small sheet, from the office of 8. T. Damon. T. G. 
Chipman was the editor. It lasted three months from Sept. 2, 
1845. 

38. ‘THe Temperance Orrerinc. The Rev. N. Hervey, 
who preached to a Free Church in Washington Hail, commen- 
ced, Feb. 1845, a monthly 12mo. periodical, with the title 
named above. During that year it was printed at the Gazette 
office. The second and last vol., for 1846, was printed in Bos- 
ton, of octavo size, and with the additional title of ‘‘ Youth’s 
Cascade.’ ‘The volumes have since been issued in book form. 

39. Savem Oracrte. In 1848, two numbers of a small 
advertising sheet, called the ‘‘ The Oracle,” were published for 
the months or January and February, by Henry Blaney. Four 
more numbers, enlarged, for the four months following, were 
printed at the Gazette office, for Jos. L. Wallis, editor. 

40. Essex County Times. This paper was a demo- 
eratic weekly, published in the fall of 1848, by EH. K. Averill. 
It began in Marblehead, where ten numbers were issued, and 
ended its brief period here with three numbers more. It was 
issued irregularly. The principal writer for its columns was 
E. K. Averill, jr., who was better known as a writer of ‘ yel- 
low covered literature ’’ for Gleason’s Publishing House in 
Boston. 
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Al. Tue Free Worip. This was a spirited campaign 
paper, published during the presidential contest in 1848. It 
commenced Aug. 15, and continued on Friday until Noy. 10. 
The editor was Geo. F. Chever, Esq. It was printed at the 
Observer Office. 

42. Sautem Dainty Curonicur. The first attempt to 
establish a daily paper in Salem, was made by Henry Blaney, 
who, in 1848, March 1, began the ‘‘ Salem Daily Chronicle.” 
It was printed in Bowker’s building, and published every 
afternoon at one cent per copy. It took no part in politics.— 
But the patronage was not sufficient to sustain it, and the pub- 
lication ceased with the 70th number, issued on the 22d of May 
of the same year. 

43. Tur Asterorp. In August, 1848, Wm. H. Hutchin- 
son, a job printer, commenced a small monthly sheet for the 
entertainment of the young people in our public schools, etc., 
entitled as above. It was continued here for several months, 
and was then removed to Boston. 

44, Essex County Freeman. The Free Soil movement 
in 1848-49 led to the establishment of several new papers in 
different parts of the Commonwealth. One of these was The 
Essex County Freeman, the first number of which was issued 
by Gilbert L. Streeter and William Porter, Aug. 1, 1849. It 
was designed to aid the political anti-slavery movement, and in 
pursuance of this purpose sustained the nominations of the 
Free Soil party, and subsequently those of the coalition of the 
free soil and democratic parties. It was published semi-weekly, 
on Wednesday and Saturday, at $3 per year, from an office in 
Hale’s building. In 1850, Nov. 25, Mr.Streeter withdrew his 
interest in the paper, but remained as editor. The publication 
was continued by Mr Porter until 1852, Feb. 11, when he 
withdrew, and the publication was assumed by ‘‘ Benjamin W. 
Lander for the Proprietors.” At the same time Geo. F. 
Chever, Esq., associated himself with the former editor as 
joint conductors of the paper. In the beginning of the next 
year the establishment was purchased by Rev. J. HK. Pomfret, 
the former editors continuing their services in that department 
for several months. Mr. Pomfret was the publisher of the 
paper for one year, after which Edwin Lawrence, of the Lynn 
Bay State, became the proprietor. He issued it weekly until 
June 14, 1854, when the publication ceased, after a term of 
five years. 

45. DBeverty Citizen. Although the Beverly Citizen 
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scems not to be entitled to a place among Salem papers, we 
place it in the list, because it was printed here, and for a time 
partly owned here. It was commenced in 1851, and issued 
weekly, on Saturday, by Andrew F. Wales, a periodical 
dealer in Beverly. At first printed in Boston, it was after- 
wards, beginning June 28, 1851, printed at the Salem Observer 
office. In March, 1853, J. KE. Pomfret took an interest in it, 
and it was printed at the Freeman office, until its stoppage in 
1854. The editor at one time was Rev. Mr. Washburn, of 
Beverly, deceased, and subsequently Mr. Wilson Flagg, of the 
same place. 

46. Tur Nationa Democrat. On Saturday, May 24, 
1851, Mr. James Coffin issued a specimen number of ‘‘ The 
National Democrat,” but the patronage offered did not warrant 
a continuance of the paper. It was designed to oppose the 
coalition of the free soil and democratic parties. 

47. ae Unton Democrat. The next movement for an 
anti-coalition democratic paper was more successful. The 
Union Democrat lasted over ten months. It was commenced 
by Samuel Fabyan, a printer from Boston, July 31, 1852, and 
closed Oct. 6, when it was removed to Boston. The office was 
in Bowker’s building. It was published on Wednesday and 
Saturday. 

48. MassacHUsETTS Freeman. This was the title of a 
weekly free soil paper, published for a short time by J. E. 
Pomfret, commencing June 8, 1853. It was made up from 
the columns of the Essex Co. Freeman. Mr. Pomfret, previous 
to his commencement in Salem, had published several papers, 
the last of which was the Amesbury Villager. He was a minis- 
ter of the Universalist persuasion, and is now settled in Hay- 
erhill. 

49. THe Propin’s Apvocate. ‘This paper was begun 
in Marblehead, in November 1847, by Rev. Robinson Breare, 
a Universalist minister, and bore the title of ‘‘ The Marblehead 
Mercury.” In 1848, it became the property of James Coffin 
and Daniel R. Beckford. In 1849 it was entitled ‘“ The 
People’s Advocate and Marblehead Mercury,” and in August 
of that year Mr. Coffin became sole proprietor. In Oct. 1853, 
it abandoned its neutral position in favor of the advocacy of the 
views of the democratic party. In October, 1854, the printing 
office was moved to Salem, and the title of the paper was 
abreviated to ‘‘ The People’s Advocate.” It is now published 
weekly, on Saturday, at No. 8, Derby Square. 

ESSEX INST. PROCEED, 24, 
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50. Satem Dairy Journat. The second attempt to 
establish a daily penny paper in Salem, was made by Edwin 
Lawrence, in 1854. He published the first number of the 
“Salem Daily Journal” on the 24th of July, of that year. 
Tt was published in the afternoon, as the Chronicle had been in 
1848. The experiment was not successful, and the publication 
was abandoned November 24, 1855, after a trial of over a year. 
The Journal was at first neutral, afterwards favorable to the 
Native American party, and in the fall of 1855 approved the 
Republican nominations. Mr. Lawrence, previous to his re- 
moval to Salem, had published the Newburyport Union, Lynn 
Bay State, and Essex County Freeman. 


The notice of the Daily Journal, the fiftieth of the list, con- 
cludes our brief account of the periodicals of Salem. ‘The 
reader has doubtless observed that but few of these many en- 
terprises have been permanently successful. Most of the jour- 
nals which we have named, died in early infancy: only three of 
the whole number have survived a generation. The multipli- 
cation of newspapers during this period has been exceedingly 
rapid, and yet where one has succeeded perhaps fifty have failed. 
Often commenced merely as business speculations, rather than 
to meet the wants of the community, they have not been sus- 
tained by the public, because not needed. 

When Mr. Hall issued his proposals for the publication of a 
‘Weekly Publick Paper’’ in this place, such a vehicle of infor- 
mation was greatly desired. Newspapers were few in number 
and confined to the large seaboard towns. ‘They were looked 
for and read in the country with the deepest interest. The ap- 
pearance of the weekly sheet was an event of importance to 
people of all classes. Now they abound everywhere. Almost 
every considerable village in the country can boast its local 
print. Then, the expense attending the publication of a newspaper 
was very great. Paper was scarce and costly, and other materials 
obtainable only by importation from the mother country. The 
style of the papers, in respect to typographical appearance, 
was quite inferior. The old Hssex Gazette is a curiosity of the 
printer’s art, although it was in all respects a superior paper 
for those days. 

During the past fifty years the art of type-making hag ad- 
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vanced rapidly, and wonderful improvements have been made in 
presses and other contrivances and materials employed in the 
printing business. The art of wood-cutting, has been, we 
might almost say, discovered, since the days when grotesque 
devices, clumsily executed, figured so extensively at the head 
of the little colonial journals. The rude wood-cuts which then 
were supposed to adorn the public sheets are curious and amus- 
ing exhibitions of the infancy of this delicate art, now so use- 
ful in elegant and cheap illustrations. If any one is interested 
to see the first difficult beginnings of the engraver’s skill, he 
may find many singular specimens in Thomas’s Ilistory of 
Printg—a valuable and rare work, now out of print. <A few 
instances are also given in Mr. Buckingham’s interesting 
Reminiscences of the newspaper press,—to which work as 
well as to the former one, we are indebted for some of the 
statements in this account. A comparison of the uncouth 
adornments of the papers of the Revolutionary period, with 
the exquisite wood engravings of Harper’s Magazine, affords a 
contrast nearly as great as that exhibited by the toilsome oper- 
ations of an old hand-press beside the wonderful rapidity of the 
lightning cylinder machines of the present day. 

The ancient newspapers were of small dimensions, printed 
on large types, with clumsy presses, and upon coarse paper. 
Such were the early prints of Salem. They were less various 
in their contents than those of our time, and were made up 
without much order or method. They were less full and 
minute in respect to local and general information. But little 
effort was made to gather the countless fragments of news 
which now distend the columns of the public journal. In all 
these respects there has been a great improvement in the public 
prints. But in regard to honest industry and enterprise, public 
spirit, boldness and freedom of expression, patriotic and noble 
endeavor, we do not know that any superiority can be claimed 
for the modern journals. In these particulars the publishers 
of ante-Revolutionary times were generally worthy of the high- 
est praise. 


After the reading of his communication, it was 
VotEp, That the thanks of the Essex Institute be presented 
to Mr. Streeter, for his valuable and interesting series of 
remarks, which so pleasantly occupied the evening’s session. 
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The following paper on a new plant, having been previously 
offered by the author, is here inserted in a more full and de- 
tailed form : 


Hydrothyria yenosa; a new genus and species of the Colle- 
macex. Read before the Essex Institute, June 8, 1853, by 
JouN Lewis Russet, Prof. Bot. Mass. Hort. Soc., &c. &e. 


The Collemaceze compose a tribe of plants connected with 
the lichenes, yet having very distinct characters. Their com- 
mon type may be represented by Nostoc, but superior to that 
aloa by the presence of external apothecia. In collema the 
thallus is a gelatinous mass, which is permeated by moniliform 
and hyaline threads, and the two faces of which, or the upper 
and lower epidermal portions of the thallus cannot be readily 
distinguished from the rest. In leptogium we rise towards the 
lichens, and we shall accordingly find in its epidermis a cellu- 
lar tissue formed of polyhedral cells, notwithstanding the cen- 
tral and deeper parts of the thallus do not differ from those of 
collema. 

There are many species of these two genera, which are com- 
mon in this vicinity. They grow on the bark of trees, upon 
rocks, and even upon the earth; subject and fitted to the varied 
changes of atmospheric conditions, in the same way as are many 
other of the lower cryptogams. 

The subject of this communication seems to me to hold an 
intermediate rank between these two. I have called it Hydro- 
thyria or Watershield, in allusion to its aquatic habits, and 
from its bearing distinct shield-like apothecia like the colle_ 
mata. Another most striking peculiarity is to be perceived 
in the strongly veined under surface; these veins traversing 
that part of the thallus in a flabelliform manner, reminding us 
of the Peltigera among the lichens. 

On the sixteenth of July 1851, after herborizing in com- 
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pany of my friend C. C. Frost on the rocky sterile slopes 
of a hill of granite called Bald Mountain, near Dummerston, 
Vermont, and with small success, we struck on our descent 
upon a brook, through whose bed we wended our way, hoping 
that the water might prove more auspicious than the dry, sun- 
burnt rocks. Nor were we disappointed asthe result proved. 
Our delight was as mutual as it was unexpected, when I drew 
from the stream an aquatic lichenose plant diffusing a grateful 
aroma not unlike that of the bark of the black birch, and co- 
vered with apothecia, every part in perfect condition, which I 
plucked from the bottom of the brook. 

Subsequently this same plant occurred to me in abundance 
growing upon the rocks and stones, over which in the Spring 
months a flood of water is poured from Wantasquit mountain, 
near Brattleboro’, Vt., ata place called the Cascade. This 

‘little brook becomes entirely dried for a part of the year in the 

middle of summer; though suffused by temporary rains and 
showers at that period, and visited by more or less water for 
the remainder of the time. 

On the thirteenth of September, 1852, I again detected this 
plant in a small cold stream, which issued from the foot of 
Mount Crawford, one of the White Mountains in New Hamp- 
shire. Here it was not very plentiful, but was in fine condi- 
tion, and was pronounced new to the flora of that region. 

The thallus of the Hydrothyria is rather thin, the interior 
composed of mucilage in which there are many minute granules 
having no regular arrangement nor any approximation to a 
moniliform character ; instead of which the hyaline filaments 
are quite numerous and far more abundant than in collema or 
in leptogium. The epidermis is composed of tissue intricately 
netted or cellular, but of no regular outlines and whose 
filaments anastomose into each other. 

In the structure of the veins we sce a nearer approach to the 
true lichens, inasmuch as the central parts of each vein compose 
a sort of medullary layer of similar anastomizing fibres envel- 
oped by strong, thickened and somewhat quadrangular cells. 
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The plant affixes itself to the substances on which it grows 
by spongy tufts of confusedly packed, strong fibres, occasional- 
ly jointed by transverse partitions, whose extremities are blunt- 
ed or obtuse, and the color of which appeared to be of a dark 
umber, although the entire mass seems of a greyish hue. 
These tufts issue from the veins and are of an oblong or ellipti- 
cal shape and outline and not very numerous. 

The apothecia are borne upon the edges or margin of the 
thallus and occur frequently within a notch or sinus: they are 
subpedicillate, have a broad thalline exciple, lacerated on its 
margin and which disappears with age, leaving the apothecia 
somewhat convex. ‘The disk is at first of a bright chesnut 
color but becomes blackish. The thickened epidermal cells are 
very apparent in a longitudinal section of the apothecium, and 
upon these cells a very loose cellular tissue is situated which 
makes the inner base of the exciple out of which asci mingled 
with paraphyses abundantly spring. 

The spores are eight in number in each ascus; each spore is 
transversely divided into three or four partitions, each of which 
contains a transparent sporule. In outline, the spore is sharply 
elliptical. The form of the ascus is clavate with a curved or 
hooked lower end, while the paraphyses are irregularly jointed. 

The color of the plant when it is first taken from the water 
is of a dark tint, almost black; but when dried it becomes 
rather leaden, but most frequently it is rufescent, especially on 
its under side and on the veins. This seems to be owing to a 
pulverulent substance, which dissolves away or is set free upon 
immersing the specimen in a mixture of sulphuric acid and 
water, leaving the color of the plant a clear pale green, which 
perhaps is its normal tint. The cellular, epidermal tissue, be- 
comes then beautifully apparent, and the granules floating free 
from the mucilage, expose the hyaline threads to full view. 

Description. Thallus foliaceous, subimbricate lacerolacin- 
iate membranaceous, thin, smooth, fuscous-red ; beneath of the 
same color and veined ; lobes plicate, with their margins round 
and sinuated. Apothecita marginal, and situated in the sinus ; 
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disk rufous furnished with a prominent thalloid margin torn 
at the edge, at length becoming blackish. Asci numerous; 
Spores eight dark-fulvous. 

Grows on rocks and stones in the smaller streams of New 
England. 


The following contributions to the cryptogamic flora of Essex 
County, by Rev. Joun Lewis RvssExt, are offered by him as 
a series of observations, to follow from time to time. 


1. Verrucaria maura. (Wahl.) Fries, Lich: Europ; 
Ref. p 442. 

This singularly interesting lichen may be readily noticed by 
its pitchy-black thallus, resembling spots of tar spilled upon the 
surface of smooth waveworn rocks and stones, which are exposed 
to the full action of the sea. I have noticed a variety of shapes 
in the form of the perithecia as they grow older; yet the ver- 
rucous character is preserved. The specimens, which I detect- 
ed for the first time, in abundance, at Cat Island (now Lowell 
Island) on August 6th, 1855, varied from each other in the 
color of the thallus from green through intermediate shades to 
that of black, and may possibly constitute well marked varie- 
ties. The forms a and d, Fries (op: cit.) seem to be the most 
common. 


A somewhat similiar effect is produced upon the pebbles and 
stones on the margin of our ponds, which gives them, whether 
wet or dry, a strikingly black or inky hue. On first examina- 
tion I was induced to consider the vegetation which produces 
this effect to be Verrucaria wmbrina, (Fries) but the internal 
structure of the perithecium forbids this supposition. Consult- 
ing Keerber’s Systema Lichenum Germaniz, I am inclined to 
believe that the plant in question is a representative of his 
Spheromphale, and I therefore propose to call it 

2. Sphoeromphale atra. 
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Description. Thallus at first continuous but becoming at 
last cracked; from greenish and grayish assuming a fuscous 
hue, but yet of a general aspect of inky-black. Apotheciwm 
rising from the thallus and invested with a thalloid exterlor 
covering, which disappearing, leaves it in the form of a globose or 
somewhat conical, superficial and somewhat prominent, black 
wart, furnished with a papillated ostiole or pore. Naclev's white 
with numerour short clavate asci, each of which contains two 
large muriform, brown-colored spores. Paraphyses few and 
nearly abortive. As the apothecia mature and grow older, 
their form becomes somewhat truncate-conical, the papilla and 
umbilicated form of the ostiole disappears, while the scales of 
the cracked thallus are bent upwards at their edges and seem 
inclined to become pulverulent. 

Detected in August, 1855, on the shores of Bartholo- 
mew’s Pond, near Salem, Mass. 


The larger rocks in some of our smaller fresh-water streams, 
such as are used for mill purposes, are often covered with a 
slimy mass of fibrous substances, that peels off in crisped flakes 
of several inches extent after the water has been for several 
days so drawn away as to expose them to the sunandair. These 
flakes are greenish-black in color, are tough and fibrous, yet 
tearing lengthwise somewhat like paper. ‘They are composed 
of entangled filaments of species of Osecillatoria, a minute 
confervoid alga, and which grows parasitically upon aquatic 
mosses. 

Upon the smooth upper surfaces of these flaky strata, very 
minute, black specks can be distinguished, which at first are of 
a spherical outline, but afterward become somewhat flattened. 
They are in effect the perithecia of a Verrucaria, consisting of 
a delicate, single cellular layer, or at least of very thin layers 
of epidermis, within which are large curved-clavate asci, each 
containing six to eight bi and triseptate elliptical spores. The 
thallus is very rudimentary and is confined to green round gon- 
idia lying somewhat contiguous to each other on the layer of 
the Oscillatoria. 
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From its simplicity of structure and peculiar habitat I hava 
designated this minute plant 

3. Verrucaria *perpusilla. 

Detected in October, 1855, at Saugus, in a small stream 
flowing from a mill pond. 

4, Hildenbrandtia sanguinea; Kutzing Species Alearum 
p 694. Phyc. Gen. 78 figure V. Payer Botanique 
Cryptogamique figure on p. 49. 

I found this singular marine production in similar situations 
with the plant first mentioned in this article. Like that lichen, 
it seems to stain the rocks, but, in reality invests them with a 
thin blood-red film. Sometimes these films, which are the 
fronds, assume a variety of colors, hut are mostly purple. Upon 
this surface may be seen numerous little depressions, like the 
prickings of a pin, and in these punctures numerous asci filled 
with spores and accompanied by slender paraphyses can be de- 
tected. The rocks on which this brilliant stain-like plant vege- 
tates, are near low-water mark exposed to the sea’s force, and 
which are covered by shaggy masses of several species of fuci. 
From the Nereis Boreali-Americana, by William H. Harvey, 
published in the Smithsonian Contributions, Volume IV, 
Article 5, where this genus is only incidentally mentioned, the 
detecting of this fine plant may be considered as forming an 
addition to our North American Flora. 

Found by me, at Cat Island, Harbor of Salem, Massachu- 
setts, August 6th, 1855, on rocks near lower water mark. 

5. Dothidea (Asteroma) pomigena. Schwweinitz’ Synopsis 
of North American fungi, in the American Philosophical 
Transactions, Vol. [V., Article 8, p 232. 

This minute fungus appears like small black spots upon the 
skin of certain varieties of the apple; and according to Schw- 
einitz it is parasitical on the ‘‘ Newton Pippins.” My friend, 
Henry F. King, in November, 1855, showed me this particu- 
lar instance of its presence, on the skin of a smooth, yellow 
apple of a variety unknown to him, and which was raised in 
Andover, Massachusetts. The spots, scarcely a quarter of an 
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inch in size, will be found with eritical inspection with a pocket 
lens, to be made up of numerous slender, black fibres radiating 
from a common centre and upon which the perithecia are scat- 
tered in the shape of small, rounded grains. The whole plant, 
thouch small and considered indicative of disease, yet 1s by no 
means an inelegant production, whether externally or internal- 
ly considered. 


Two rare species, from other localities, are here appended, 
Viz: 


1. Phragmotrichum Chailletii (Amze:) Fries’ Syst. Oro. 
Veg. 191. Mye: Syst. Vol. TIL. p. 492. Figured in Payer 
Bot. Crypt. (Paris 1855) p. 70. 

This is a small fungus, which scarcely would seem worthy of 
heed, but whose internal structure is of exceeding beauty. A 
cluster of cracked spots upon the scales of spruce cones; which 
as they decay on the ground seem only like the hastening of 
their dissolution. The interior of these little chinks is filled 
with chains of interrupted, barred, lozenge-shaped spores, af- 
fording a most beautiful microscopical object. 


This fungus has never before been detected in this country, 
and was found by me on the 4th of March, 1850, in Hingham, 
Plymouth County, Mass.; parasitical on the decaying scales of 
the white spruce, (Abies Alba), which is under cultivation 
there, as an ornamental tree. 


2. Spheronema Subtile. Fries’ Myc. Syst. Vol. II. p. 
539. 

A very minute fungus vegetating on dead pine branches 
(Pinus Strobus) denuded of bark and upon cedar rails used 
for fencing purposes. I found it at Hingham, December 31st, 
1847, and I am assured by the Rev. Dr. M. A. Curtis, our dis- 
tinguished mycologist, that it is an acquisition to our mycology. 


Account of some new Hybrid varieties of Grapes, originating 
in Salem, Mass., through experiments of Joun Fisk ALLEN; 
by John L. Russell. 


It will be seen by reference to the records of our Horticul- 
tural Exhibition, September 20-22, 1854, that new varieties of 
hardy grapes were presented by John F. Allen, of this city. 
In 1848, Mr. A. had already announced that he was engaged 
in attempts to raise hybrid seedlings, and gave it as his decided 
opinion that if experiments were persisted in, varieties free from 
all the disagreeable properties of the ordinary American species 
could be obtained. 

Sometime in March or early in April, 1842, Mr. Allen hay- 
ing gathered carefully the ripened pollen from the Black Ham- 
burgh and from several go called varieties of the Chasselas 
grapes, then in full blossom in one of his green-houses, he arti- 
ficially impregnated the flowers of an Isabella grape vine, which 
came into blossom a few days afterwards, in a peach-house erect- 
ed in Dean Street, and which was the only grape vine planted 
in that structure. This vine having been conveniently situated 
for introduction into the peach-house by standing in the range 
of the structure in its course of building, and being an old, well 
established and fruitful specimen, was reserved by Mr. A. to try 
the effect of artificial growth in the more perfect maturing of 
its fruit. Such an opportunity was as auspicious as could be 
desired, and by visiting the vine twice a day for several succes- 
sive days, the authors of each expanding flower were carefully 
removed before any of their pollen could be dispersed. Upon 
these mutilated blossoms, the pollen previously gathered and 
sedulously preserved from injury or any mischance, was appli- 
ed by touching each stigma with some of it, as long as any op- 
portunity occurred to repeat the experiment. So effectually 
was this done and so carefully managed, that none but the ar- 
tificially impregnated blossoms perfected any berries or even 
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swelled any fruit. Those which set and ripened were used for 
seed sowing, and from the seeds thus sown Mr. Allen raised sev- 
eral vines. As they grew with sufficient vigor, after the second 
or third years, to need pruning to any extent, the scions were 
planted out, to test the hardiness of each variety. Notwith- 
standing a very perceptible distinction could be seen on compar- 
ing the several plants by their foliage, all those raised from 
these scions and exposed to the winter’s rigors in the open air, 
proved as hardy as their mother stock. 

Several of these seedlings, having been planted in a house 
only mederately warmed and almost deprived of sun by sur- 
rounding buildings and trees, showed symptoms of fruit, which 
on three vines in particular, ripened well formed bunches, hay- 
ing good sized berries. Of these is a white variety of such su- 
perior quality as to have received the commendation of all who 
have seen it, and which has been called par excellence, Allen’s 
Hybrid. In this variety we trace the predominance of the 
Chasselas over the hardier native species. Another superior hy- 
brid variety, exhibited at our annual show, was a black grape 
equalling in flavor and pulp the celebrated Black Hamburgh, 
and equally betraying its paternity. Still another black varie- 
ty, with smaller berries, has exhibited much merit. We wait 
with singular expectation the fruiting of still other seedlings, 
encouraged by so much already gained. 

It is well known to horticulturists that the varieties of the 
yine of European culture (Vitis Vinifera) are very great in 
number, and that they bear distinct names, as they have origi- 
nated in different districts, although scarcely distinct on com- 
parison when grown collectively under cultivation. All these 
varieties are capable of producing seedlings in turn, and pro- 
duce again an abundance of seed fit for future reproduction. Of 
course, resort is not had to sowing from sced in the usual grape 
culture, because well known and reputed old varieties are pre- 
ferred, and these are easily produced from cuttings, layers, &c. 
The same holds good with our own native species, and as we 
proceed southward from New England, the woods are filled 
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With varieties of species, which it is extremely difficult to trace 
to their primitive stock. Some such a fact seems to attach te 
the deservedly popular Isabella grape, which originated in South 
Carolina, and from its being occasionally killed by our north= 
ern winters indicates that it is no descendant from any of the 
species or their seedling varieties, which grow spontaneously in 
our New England woods. 

Rafinesque ina short treatise, called the American Manual 
of the Grapevines, §c., published in 1830, having studied the 
manner of growth and habits of our American vines, ingenious- 
ly, and as it appears to me, significantly divides these numer- 
ous native seedling varieties into several distinct sections, based, 
in their best characters, on the shape of the berries, not omit- 
ting however the form and appearances of the leaves and wood- 
Under the series of ‘‘ Aglobulia, berries not globular nor de- 
pressed, but oblong or oval, as commonly in Vitis Vinifera,” 
he has erected into a species which he styles V. prolifera. (Raf-) 
the Prolific grape (with compound proliferous racemes or bun- 
ches, and with large elliptical berries), many varieties known 
under several names and which includes among them the Isa- 
bella. These varieties above alluded to, he assures us ‘‘are 
real native grapes found from Pennsylvania to Carolina and 
Ohio, in woods. The grapes are plentiful, large, fine, with a 
tough skin anda rich sweet juice.’ Any one who has eaten 
the fruits of the Isabella ripened in Mr. Allen’s present forcing 
house, where the original vine of the experiment still stands, can 
attest to the truth of this statement—in the rich, honied and 
melting pulp, and the skin becoming thinner and free from 
astringency. 

Having through the attention of Mr. Allen had repeated op- 
portunities and many facilities to examine the hybrid vines of 
his raising and which are the subject of this sketch, I entertain 
no doubt of the perfect success of the experiment as proved from 
the external appearance of the vines themselves. And when we 
trace the exact and precise and carefully elaborated experiment 
itself through all its gradations and steps, we cannot fail of be- 
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ing impressed with the truth of Mr. Allen’s sagacity, patience 
and success. 

The Allen’s Hybrid promises us a new and an estimable ad- 
dition to the popular Isabella, (not always sure of ripening its 
fruits every season, owing to its southern habitat and origin), an 
addition to the delicious Catawba fitted rather for the valley of 
the Hudson River than for this vicinity—an addition to the 
delicately flavored and excellent Diana, a descendant of the last 
named—in a New England variety suited to our climate, and 
promising under appropriate cultivation a sure crop of superior 
grapes to ripen from the 5th to the 20th September. Added to 
this, the Black Hybrid and other varieties yet to exhibit their 
merits,—and the Horticulture of Salem may not be ashamed of 
its experimental and philosophical operations in so important 
an art. 

These gratifying results are all the more worthy of some no- 
tice from the Essex Institute, inasmuch as it tends to verify the 
importance of rational experiments among those who seek in 
science the advantages it can produce. Mr. Allen assures me 
that among many seedlings from the Isabella, spontaneously 
springing up in his grounds, he never perceived any improve- 
ment from the parent variety, nor any tendency to change the 
form of the berry. I consider this a significant fact, and be- 
lieve that writers who have attributed the Isabella to our New 
England fox grapes, Vitis Labrusca. V. Aistivalis (summer 
grape) or to similar species and varieties, have incorrectly de- 
cided its origin. 

The well ascertained tendency of certain species of plants to 
mingle freely into hybridization, especially among those which 
have been subjected to the horticultural action of man, shows 
in itself the most proper direction, towards which to institute ex- 
periment. Certain species of plants are so nearly related to 
each other, that although specific differences exist yet they can 
be readily grouped and classified. In seeking a desirable hy- 
bridization, the best qualities of each parent should be sought. 
This foresight we notice in the production of our Salem grapes. 
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The hardiness of the Isabella—its less tomentose and wooly fo- 
liage—its smoother, cleaner and less wiry wood—its free growth, 
its somewhat shouldered clusters—its oval berries and swect 
nectared pulp when perfectly ripened, all conspire to make it a 
very proper parent on one side for hybridizing with the Asiatic 
or foreign varieties. On the one hand we have the extreme 
limits of the least foxiness and astringency and American char- 
acteristics of the hardier species, and on the other the nearest 
approximation with these qualities to the better character of the 
delicious grapes of the older countries. 

I cannot assign any possible result to similar trials on the 
coarser and more unpleasant favored species e. g. the common 
Fox grape of New England ( Vitis labrusca, L.) with the sum- 
mer grape ( V. 4istivalis, Mx.) or with any other American spe- 
cies, when impregnated with superior foreign varieties, but I 
should expect to find the qualities of the hardier and less attrac- 
tive parent still lingering on the offspring. Much better prom- 
ise, would trials with the Catawba and Diana give to any one 
who might be induced to institute them with a view to improve 
that stock. 


Wednesday, February 15th, 1856. 

Quarterly meeting of the Essex Institute was duly held this 
afternoon ;—Rev. John Lewis Russell, Vice President, in the 
chair. 

A proposition to amend the Constitution of the Institute in 
Article 2nd, line 3rd, ag follows, viz: For “nine” read 
“twenty-four,” was submitted to the meeting for a second time. 
After election of two resident members on regular nomination, 
the Institute voted to adjourn. 


Monday, February 25th, 1856. 


- Evening meeting, at which G. L. Streeter presided. Re- 
cords of preceding meeting and a list of donations to the libra- 
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ry and cabinets, also letters from different individuals to the 
Institute, were read. 


Some singularly formed and very compact balls, smooth and al- 
most polished like the surface on articles made of papier mache, 
was exhibited by Dr. Henry Wheatland, who after some remarks 
communicated the following paper, which was written on the oc- 
casion and accompanied the donation. 


Balls made by a Hurricane, in a Ship’s Foresail. 


The ship Margaret Forbes, of Boston, Charles Prescott, mas- 
ter, on her passage from Newport, Wales, to New York, on the 
25th of October, 1845, in lat. 42, 10 north, long. 56, 20 west, 
encountered a hurricane from N. N. E., which lasted about 
eight hours and blew most of her sails to pieces in and from the 
gaskets. On loosing the foresail, after the hurricane was over, 
some fifty or sixty of these balls dropped from it on deck and 
overboard, and the sail, which was of heavy Russia canvas, 
about one-third worn, was found to be now worn to mere shreds 
and holes. It had been blowing a heavy gale from E. by 8. 
with rain and an ugly cross sea, for eighteen hours previous to 
the hurricane; the ship scudding under a close reefed main- 
topsail, and the barometer as low as 28° 50. It then com- 
menced so suddenly that there was only time to clue the main- 
topsail up, when it soon blew away, although an entire new 
sail; it being impossible for the men to get aloft to furl it. I 
had so many things to attend to, I did not look at the barometer 
during the height of the hurricane; but after it had moderated 
somewhat, it stood at 289 30 and was slowly rising. As the 
hurricane moderated the wind hauled back to E. by 8. and con- 
tinued blowing a hard gale for thirty-six hours after. 


Rev. John L. Russell expressed his views on the matter, and 
remarked that the use of the microscope clearly signified the 
authenticity of the account and formation, as the entire mass of 
two of the balls which he examined by that instrument exhibi- 
ted nothing but felted fibres of linen, the process being similar 
to reducing to pulp the material used in paper making and 
kneading it into rounded balls by the rolling motion communi- 
cated to the sail through the peculiar character of the wind. 
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Mr. H. F. King confirmed this opinion by his own previous ex- 
aminations ; and interesting remarks were made by others on 
subjects connected with the force of gales at sea. 


A third communication of the series on the Fishes of Essex 
County was made by F. W. Putnam, as follows, viz: 


FAMILY SCLANID. 


17 Umbrina nebulosa. King-fish. Barb. 
Lynn, 1840. Storer. 


FAMILY SPARIDA. 


18 Pagrus argyrops. Scapaug. Scup. Big-Porgee. 
Nahant, 1833 and 1836. Storer. 
Lynn, 1839. KR. Brookhouse, Jr. 


FAMILY SCOMBRID Al. 
19 Scomber dekayi. Spanish Mackerel. 
Salem Harbor. 
20 Scomber vernalis. Common Mackerel. Spring and 
Fall Mackerel. - - - Cabinet. 
Coast of the County. 
21 Pelamys sarda. Striped Bonito, or Bonetia. Skip-jack. 


Salem Harbor. 

Lynn. Storer. 
22 Thynnus secundo-dorsalis. American Tunny.  Albicore. 
Horse Mackerel. - - - Cabinet. 
Salem, Aug. 23,1846. Jour. Essex Co. Nat. Hist. Soc. p. 128. 


Mr. Putnam also submitted the following report: 


In the following Catalogue of the Birds of Essex County, 
Massachusetts, we present those only which are Anown to have 
been found in the county. A large part of them have been collected 
and mounted by Mr. Jillson. For a small number we refer to 
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the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History,” 
Rev. Mr. Peabody’s Report on the “‘ Birds of Massachusetts,” 
and a few specimens in the Cabinets of the Institute, as author- 
ities for placing them in the Catalogue. We have also given a 
list of the accidental visitors ; and, in an Appendix, we have 
placed those Birds which have been found in the State, but not 
to our knowledge, in the County. The classification adopted is 
that of Audubon, with the exception of the orders, which we 
have introduced. All migratory birds which breed with us are 
distinguished as Summer visitants. The numbers on the right 
correspond with the specimens in the Cabinets of the Institute. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 
a. for Adult. ym. for Young male. 
Fey ee ouns. y f. «© Young female. 
m. ‘ Male. pl. <¢ Plumage. 
f. ‘ Female. S. ‘¢ ~6Spring plumage. 
mn. <5.) Nest: Sum. ‘* Summer plumage. 
e. for Eggs. A. ‘¢ Autumnal plumage. 


W. for Winter plumage. 


The following are the works to which reference is made in 
the Appendix : 


Avp. Bos. Am. Audubon, J. J. The Birds of America, from draw- 
ings made in the United States and their territories. 7 vols. 8vo 
New-York and Philadelphia, 1839—1844. 

Avup. Orn. Bioc. Audubon, J. J. American Ornithological Biogra- 
phy. 5vols. 8yo. Philadelphia, Boston and Edinburgh. 

Avup. Syn. Audubon, J.J. Synopsis of the Birds of North America, 
8yo. pp. 359. Edinburgh, 1839. 

Brew. Brewer, T. M Some additions to the Birds of Massachusetts. 
in Hitchcock’s Report. (Boston Journal Natural History, vol. 
1, p. 435.) 
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Dexay. Dekay, J. H. Zoology of New-York. Part 2d. Birds. 4to. 


Eam. 
Nort. 
Pras. 


Proc. 


pp- 380. plates 141. Albany, 1844. 


Emmons, KH. Catalogue of the Birds of Massachusetts. (Hitch- 
cock’s Report. 8vo. Amberst, 1835.) 

Nuttall, T. Manual of the Ornithology of the United States and 
Canada. 2vols. 8vo. Cambridge, 1832—1834. 

Peabody, W.B. O., Report on the Ornithology of Massachu- 
setts. S8yo. Boston, 1839. 


B.S. N.H. Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory. 8yvo. Boston, 1841, et. seq. 


The notes, made by Mr. Jillson, have s. after them. 
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ORDER — ACCIPITRES. 


FamiIty—Fatconin”®. Falconine Birds. 


GENUS—Butro. Buzzard. 


B. borealis. Red-tailed Buzzard. Cigemmne>) 
Resident. Common. 
B. lineatus. Red-breasted Buzzard. (9. m. w.) 


Winter. Common. 


B. pennsylvanicus. Broad-winged Buzzard. 
Winter. Rare. 


B. lagopus. Rough-legged Buzzard. (11. m. f. w.) 
Winter. Common. 
GEenus—AgQuina. Eagle. 
A. chrysaetos. Golden Eagle. 
Resident. Rare. One killed in Lynn, in 1834.—J 
GENUS—HALIAETUS. Sea-Eagle. 
H. leucocephalus. White-headed Sea-Eagle. (14. m. y.) 
Resident. Common. 
GENuS—PANDION. Osprey. 
P. haliaetus. Fish Hawk. 


Summer yisitant, Common. 
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Grnus—Fatco. Falcon. 


F. peregrinus. Wandering Falcon. 
Fall and Winter. Very rare. 


F. columbarius. Pigeon Falcon. 
Summer visitant. Common. 


F. sparverius. Sparrow Falcon. 
Spring and Autumn. Rare. 


Genus—Astur. Hawk. 
A palumbariug. Goss Hawk. 


Resident. 
A. cooperi. 
Winter. 


Rare. 


Cooper’s Hawk. 


(20. £.) 
(21. m.) 


(22. m. A.) 


(23. m.) 


Very rare. One killed in January, 1853.—J. 


A. fuscus. Sharp-shinned Hawk. 


Resident. 


Not abundant. 


GENus—Crrevus. Harrier. 


C. cyaneus. 


Common Harrier. 


Summer visitant. Common. 


FAMILY—StrRiciInaz. Owls. 
Gunus—Surnia. Day—Ovwl. 


S. nyctea. Snowy Ovl. 


Winter. 


Common. 


GENus—Uiuta. Night—Owl. 


U. acadica. 
Resident. 


GENUS—SYRNIUM. Hooting—Owl. 


S. cinereum. 


Acadian Ouwl. 


Rare. 


Great Cinereous Owl. 


(25. m. f. y m.) 


(26. m. f.) 


(Ase Tey) 


(35. a. w.) 


Winter visitant. Very rare. One taken in Marblehead, in 
February, 1831, and another in the same town, Jan. 1835. 


S. nebulosum. Barred Ovl. 


Resident. 


Common. 


Grenus—Orvs. Hared—Ovwl. 
O. brachyotus. Short Hared Owl. 


Winter. 


Not abundant. 


(386. f. A.) 


(38. £ w.) 
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20 O. vulgaris. Long Eared Ovl. 
Fall and Winter. Rare. 


Grenus—Buso. Horned—Ovwl. 


21 2B. virginianus. Great Horned Owl. (327m. £) 
Resident. Not abundant. 
22 B.asio. Mottled or Red Horned Owl. (40. f.) 


Resident. Common. 


ORDER — PASSERES. 


FAMILY—CAPRIMULGINAE. Goatgsuckers. 
GENUS—CAPRIMULGUS. Goatsucker. 


23 C. vociferus. Whip-poor-will. 


Summer yisitant. Common. 


GENusS—CHorDEILES. Night—Havwk. 
24 C. virginianus. Mght Hawk. 


Summer visitant. Common. 


FAMILY—CYPSELINSE. Swifts. 
GENUS—CHAZTURA. Spine-tail. 

25 C. pelasgia. American Swift, or Chimney-Swallow. 
Summer visitant. Common. (44. n. €.) 
Famity—Hrrunpinz. Swallows. 
GENuS—Hirvnpo. Swallow. 

26 4H. purpurea. Purple Martin. 


Summer visitant. Common. 


27 H.bicolor. White-bellied Swallow. (46. e.) 
Summer visitant. Abundant. 
28 4H. fulva. Cliff Swallow. (AT. a. n. e.) 


Summer yisitant. Twenty years ago, this bird was hardly 
known in this part of the country, but it is now one of our 
common summer visitants. 


29 4H. rustica. Barn Swallow. (48, n. €.) 


Summer yisitant. Abundant. 


30 
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H. riparia. Bank Swallow. (50 a. e.) 


Summer yisitant. Abundant. 


Faminy—Muscicarinm. Flycatchers. 


GENus—Muscicapa. Flycatcher. 


M. tyrannus. Tyranié Flycatcher, or King Bird. 
Summer visitant. Common. (56. a. n. e.)} 

M. crinita. Gireat Crested Flycatcher. (57. m. f. Sum.) 
Summer visitant. A pair of these birds were shot m Lynn, 


in the summer of 1855, and I know of no othess haying 
been seen in the County.—J- 


M. cooperi. Cooper's Flycatcher. (58. a.) 


Summer visitant. Not numerous. 


M. acadica. Small Gireen-crested Flycatcher. (62. e.) 


Summer visitant. Abundant. 


M. fusca. Pewee Flycatcher. (63. n. e.) 


Summer visitant. Common. This species is sometimes 
seen as early as the 22d of February, and as late as the 
middle of November. 


M. virens. Wood Pewee Flycatcher. (64. n. €.) 


Summer yvisitant. Common. 


M. ruticilla. Redstart Flycatcher. 
Summer visitant. Common. 


GENUs—CULICIVoRA. Gnat-Catcher. 
C. coerulea. Blue-grey Ginat-Cateher. 
Summer visitant. Raze. 
FAMILY—SyYLVICcOLIN”Z. Wood-Warblers. 
Grenus—Mytopiocrres. Flycatching-Warbier. 


M. canadensis. Canada Warbler. (72. m.) 
Summer visitant. Rather rare. 
M. wilsonii. Wéalson’s Black-capt Warbler. (75. m.8.) 


Summer visitant, Rare. One noticed in 1852, and four in 
1855.—J. 2 
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GENUS—SYLVICOLA. Wood-Warbler. 
coronata.  Yellow-rwmped Warbler. 
Common in Spring and Autumn. Rare in Winter. Not 
here in Summer. 


. striata. Black-poll Warbler. (78. m.) 


Last of May, and September. Uommon. 


castanea. Bay-breasted Warbler. (80. f.) 


Last of May or first of June, and September. Rare. Noticed 
in 1850 and 1853.—J. 


. icterocephala. Chestnut-sided Warbler. (81. m. 8.) 


Summer visitant. Rather common. 


pinus. Pine-creeping Warbier. (82. f. y m.) 


Summer visitant. Abundant. 


. virens. Black-throated Green Warbler. (84. m.) 


Summer visitant. Abuudant. 


. maritima. Cape May Warbler. 


Summer visitant. Very rare. One taken in Lynn in ’47.-J. 


. coerulea. Cerulean Warbler. 


Summer visitant. Rare. 


. blackburnie. Blackburnian Warbler. (87. m. 8.) 


May and June. Rare. 


. estiva.  Yellow-poll Warbler. (88. m. n. e.) 


Summer visitant. Common. 


. canadensis. Black-throated Blue Warbler. (95.m.8.) 


Summer visitant. Rave. 


. americana. Blue Yellow-backed Warbler. (91. m.) 


Summer yisitant. Common. 


. petechia. Yellow Red-poll Warbler. 


Spring. Common. 


. maculosa. Black-and- Yellow Warbler. 


Spring. Rather rare. 


. discolor. Prairie Warbler. (97. m. e.) 


Summer visitant. Common, 


GENUS—TrRicHAs. Ground-Warbler. 


T. marilandica. Maryland Yellow-throat. (102 m. e.) 


Summer yisitant. Abundant. 
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GENUS—HELINAIA. Swamp-Warbler. 
H.rubricapilla. Nashville Warbler. 


Summer yisitant. Audubon considers this a very rare bird, 
but it is quite common in this county.—J. 


GENus—Mniotitta. Creeping-Warbler. 
M. varia. Black-and-White Creeping Warbler. 
Summer visitant. Common. (114 m.) 
FAMILY—CERTHIANZ. Creepers. 
Genus—CeErtuia. 'Tree-Creeper. 
C. familiaris. Brown Tree Creeper. 
October to May. Common. " 


Grenus—TroGLoDyTEs. Wren. 
T. americanus. Wood Wren. 


Fall. Rare. 

T. edon. House Wren. (120. e.) 
Summer visitant. Common. 

T. palustris. Marsh Wren. (123. n. e.) 


Summer visitant. Rare. 


Famity—Parinaz. ‘Tits. 
Genus—Parvus. Tit. 
P. atricapillus. Black-capt Tit, or Chicadee.(126.e.m.A.) 


Resident. Common. 


FAMILY—SyYLVIANZ. Warblers. 
GEnus—Reevutvs. Kainglet. 


Ri. satrapa. Grolden-crested Kinglet. 
October to May. Common. 


R. calendula. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. (183. m. 8.) 
Very plenty for about two weeks in May. 


Grenus—S1auia. Blue—Bird. | 
S. wilsoni. Common Blue Bird. (134. e) 


Summer visitant. Abundant. 
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Famitx—Torpine. ‘'Thrushes. 


Genus—Orpueus. Mocking-Bird. 


67 OO. carolinensis. Cat Bird. (140. a n.e.) 
Summer visitant. Common. 
68 O.rufus. Brown Thrush. (141. a. e.) 


Summer visitant. Common. 


Genus—Tvurpvs. Thrush. 


69 'T. migratorious. Robin. (142. m. n. e.) 
Resident. Abundant. 

70 TT. mustelinus. Wood Thrush. (144. a.) 
Summer yvisitant. Common. 

T1 TT. wilsoni. Tawny Thrush. — (145. m. e.) 
Summer visitant. Common. 

72 =. solitarius. Hermit Thrush. (146. m. e.) 
Summer visitant. Common. Occasionally seen in the 

winter. 


Famity—Mocracittinz Wagtails. 
GeNnus—Scrurvs. Wood-Wagtail. 
73 8. aurocapillus. Golden-crowned Wagiail.(148.m.s.n.e.) 


Summer visitant. Common, 


74 §. noveeboracensis. Aquatic Wood Wagtail. (149. a. 3.) 
Middle to last of May, and in September. Common. 


Genus—Antuvs. Pipit. 


75 <A. ludovicianus. American Pipit. 
First to the middle of October. Common. 


FamMIty—ALAvupIN&. Larks. 
GENUS—ALAUDA. Lark. 


76 <A. alpestris. Shore Lark. (151. m. f. w.) 
October to April or May. Abundant. 
ESSEX INST. PROCEED. 27. 
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Famity—Frinatuiina. Finches. 
GENUS—PLECTROPHANES. Lark-Bunting. 
P. lapponica. Lapland Lark Bunting. (152. a. A.) 


October. Rare. 


P. nivalis. Snow Bunting. (155. a.) 
October to April or May. Abundant, 


GENuUS— Emperiza. Bunting. 


K. graminea. Bay-winged Bunting. (159. a. e. n.) 


Summer visitant. Common. 


E. savanna. Savannah Bunting. 
Summer yisitant. Rare. 


KE. passerina. Yellow-winged Bunting. 
Summer visitant. Common. 


E. pusilla. Field Bunting. 
Summer visitant. Common. 

E. socialis. Chipping Bunting. (165. n. e.) 
Summer visitant. Abundant. 


E. canadensis. Canada Bunting, or Tree Sparrow. 
October to May. Abundant. 


Grenus—NipHamA. Snow-Bird. 


N. hyemalis. Common Snow Bird. (167. e.) 
October to May. Abundant. 


GENUS—SpizA. Painted-Bunting. 
S. cyanea. Indigo Bird. (170. m. n. e.) 


Summer visitant. Common. 


GEenus—Ammopramus. Shore-Finch. 
A. maritimus. Grey Shore Finch. (172. n. e.) 


Summer visitant. Common. 


A. palustris. Swamp Sparrow. 
Summer visitant. Common. 
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Genus—LinariaA.  Linnet. 
L. minor. Lesser Red-poll Linnet. 


Winter. Common; but sometimes this and the Pine Linnet 
are not seen, in the vicinity of Lynn, for several years.—J. 


L. pinus. Pine Linnet. (180. m. w.) 
Winter. A few in the winter of 1854.—J. 


GENUS—CARDUELIS. Goldfinch. 


C. tristis. American Goldfinch. (181. m. sum. w. n.e.) 
Resident. Abundant. 


GENUS—FRINGILLA. Finch. 


F, iliaca. F'ox-colored Finch. 
April and October. Abundant. 


F. melodia. Song Finch. (ie essa 1s) 


Summer visitant. Abundant. 


F. pennsylvanica. White-throated Finch. 
April, May and October. Abundant. 


F. leucophrys. White-crowned Finch. 


Very rare. One seen in May, about 1848, and another in 
September, 1850.—J. 


GeENus—PrpiILo. Ground-Finch. 
P. erythrophthalmus. Towhe Finch. (195.m.ym.n.e.) 


Summer visitant. Common. 


GeENUS—ERYTHROSPIZA. Purple-Finch. 
E. purpurea. Purple Finch. (496: m:'s. e. n.) 


Resident. Common. 


GENus—Corytuvus. Pine-Finch. 


C. enucleator. Pine Grosbeak. (199. m. f. w.) 
Winter. Rather rare. 
Genus—Loxta. Crossbill. 
L. curvirostra. Convmon Crossbill. (200. m. f. w.) 


Winter. Abundant. 
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L. leucoptera. White-winged Crossbill. (201.m.f.w.) 
Winter. Very abundant in December, and January, 1854 
and 1855, which are the first that we have met with. 


GENus—Cocconorus. Song-Grosbeak. 
C. ludovicianus. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. (205. m.) 


Summer yisitant. Six or eight years ago, this bird was very 
rare in this vicinity, but now itis quite common.—d. 
Gunus—Pyrranea. Red-Bird. 
P. rubra. Scarlet Tanager. (209. m. f. sum.) 
Summer visitant. Common. 
Famity—AGELAINe. Marsh-Black-Birds. 


Grenus—DoticHonyx. Rice-Bird. 
D. oryzivora. Bob-o-link. (211. m. sum. A. n. e.) 


Summer visitant. Common. 
Genus—Mototurvus. Cow-Bird. 
M. pecoris. Cow Bird. (2127 5m:. (65) 


Summer visitant. Common. 


GeNnus—AGELAIUS. Marsh-Black-Bird. 

A. pheniceus. Red-winged Black Bird. (216.m.n.e.) 
Summer visitant. Common. 

GeNus—Icrerus. Hangnest. 

I. baltimore. Golden Robin. (21m! £702 e:) 
Summer yisitant. Common. 

Grenus—QuiscaLus. Crow-Black-Bird. 

Q. versicolor. Common Crow Black Bird.(221.m.f.n.e. ) 


Summer visitant. Abundant. 

Q. ferrugineus. Rusty Grakle. (222. m. ym. A.) 
Spring and Autumn, Common. 

Famity—Srurninz. Starlings. 

Genus—Sturnetia. Meadow-Starling. 


S. ludoviciana. Meadow Starling. (228. f. e.) 


Resident. Common. 
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FAMILY—CorvVINzZ. Crows. 
GENus—Corvus. Crow. 


C. americanus. Common Crow. (225. y.A.a.n.€.) 
Resident. Abundant. 


Genus—GarruLus Jay. 
G. cristatus. Blue Jay. (231. m. f. n. e.) 


Resident. Common. 
Famitry—Laninz&. Shrikes. 
Genus—Lantius. Shrike. 


L. borealis. Butcher Bird. (236. m. w. fi A.) 
Winter. Net abundant. 


FAMILY—VIREONINZ. Greenlets. 
GENUS—VIREO. Greenlet. 


\V. flavifrons. Yellow-threated Greenlet. (238.m.s.n.e. ) 
Summer yisitant. Rather rare. 


V. solitarius. Solitary Grreenlet. 
Summer. Very rare. 

Y. noveboracensis. White-eyed Greenlet. (240.m.s.e.) 
Summer yisitant. Rather commen. 


VY. gilvus. Warbling Greenlet. 


Summer yisitant. Common, 


V. olivaceus. Hed-eyed Greenlet. (243. n. e.) 


Summer yvisitant. Common. 


FAMiIty—Piprinz. Manakins. 
GENus—IcTERIA. Chat. 


I. viridis. Yellow-breasted Chat. 
Summer visitant. Rare. 


FAMILY—AMPELINZ. Chatterers. 
GENUS—BOMBYCILLA. Waxwing. 
B. carolinensis. Cedar Bird. (246. a. n. e.) 


Common during the whole year, except the months of Octo- 
ber, November and December. 
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Famity—Sittinz. Nuthatches. ~ 
Grnus—Sitta. Nuthatch. 
S. carolinensis. White-breasted Nuthatch.( 247. m. A.) 


8. 


May and September. Rare. 
canadensis. ted-bellied Nuthatch. 


May and September. Common. 


Famity—Trocuiuinz. Humming-Birds. 
Grenus—Trocuitus. Humming-Bird. 
T. colubris. Ruby-throated Humming Bird. 


Summer yisitant. Common. (253. m. f. 8. n. e. 


Famity—Atcepinz. Kingfishers. 
GENUsS—ALCcEDO. Kingfisher. 
A. aleyon. Kingfisher. (255. f.) 


Summer visitant. Common. 


ORDER—SCANSORES. 


Famity—Pictinz. Woodpeckers. 
GENUs—Picus. Woodpecker. 
P. villosus. Hairy Woodpecker. 


rel Gee] Ts) ta} 


October to May. I never met with but three or four of this 
species, until the Fall of 1854, when I obtained eight spec- 
imens.—J. 


. pubescens. Downy Woodpecker. (265. m.) 


Common in all but the summer months. 


. varius. Yellow-bellied Woodpecker. 


Spring and Fall. Rather Rare. 


. arcticus. Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker.(271.m.f.A.) 


Fall. Very rare. 


. erythrocephalus. Red-headed Woodpecker. (274.m.) 


Spring and autumn. Very rare. 


. auratus. Grolden-winged Woodpecker. (276.m.f.e.) 


Resident. Common. 
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Famiry—Cucutinm. Cuckoos. 
Genus—Coccyzus American—Cuckoo. 
C. americanus. Yellow-billed Cuckoo. (278. e.) 


Summer yvisitant. Common. 


C. erythrophthalmus. Black-billed Cuckoo. (279.a.e.) 


Summer yvisitant. Common. 


ORDER—COLUMB. 


Famity—Cotumsine&. Pigeons. 
Genus—Ectoristes. Long-Tailed-Dove. 


H. migratoria. Wild Pigeon. (288. m. e.) 
Summer visitant. Common. 
E. carolinensis. Turtle Dove. (289. m.) 


Summer yvisitant. Rather rare. 


ORDER—GALLIN &. 


FAaMILyY—PERDICINE. Partridges. 
Genus—Orrtyx. American-Partridge. 


QO. virginiana. Common Partridge, or Quail. 
Resident. Abundant. (291. m. f. e.) 


FAMILY—TETRAONINE. Grouse. 
Genus—TeEtTrRAO. Grouse. 
T. umbellus. Ruffed Grouse, or Partridge.(295.m.fe. ) 


Resident. Common. 


ORDER—GRALLA. 


Famity—Ratunaz. Rails. 
Genus—F'utica. Coot. 


F. americana. Common Coot. ( 307.) 
Spring and autumn. Rare. 
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Grnus—Ortycometra. Orake-Gallinule. 
Q. carolinus. Sora Rail. (808. ym. A.) 


Summer visitant. Rather rare. 


Genus— Rattus. Rail. 
R. virginianus. Virginian Rail. Coiba es) 
Summer yisitant. Rather rare. 


F'aMILY—CHARADRIINE. Plovers. 
Genus—Cuaraprius. Plover. 
C. helveticus. Black-bellied Plover. (316.a.s.ym.y.A.) 


May, and August to November. Common. 


C. marmoratus. Golden Plover. (S17. m. a. A.) 
May, and August to November. Abundant. 

C. vociferus. Kildeer Plover. (3818. e.) 
Apriland August. Rare. 

C. semipalmatus. Ring Plover. (321. m.) 
May, and from last of July to last of August. Abundant. 

C. melodus. Piping Plover. (822. a.) 


Summer visitant. Rave. 


Genus—Srrepsitas. ‘Turnstone. 


S. interpres. Turnsione. (824. a. y.) 
Last of May, and August. Rather rare. 


Famity—Scotopacine. Snipes. 
Genus—Trinea. Sandpiper. 


T. bartramia. Bartramian Sandpiper. 
April, and August to October. Not abundant. 

T. islandica. Ash-colored Sandpiper. (829. a.) 
Spring and Autumn. Rather rare. 

T. pectoralis. Pectoral Sandpiper. 
September. Abundant. 

T. maritima. Purple Sandpiper. 


Winter. Rather rare, Found on the rocky islands, but set- 
dom on the beaches. 
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T. rufescens. Buff-breasted Sandpiper. 


Autumn. Very rare. 
T. alpina. Red-backed Sandpiper. 
May and September. Not abundant. 


T. semipalmata. Semipalmated Sandpiper. (887. a.) 
May and September. Not abundant. 


T. schinzii. Schinz’s Sandpiper. (336. a.) 
Very abundant in 1852, but I have not seen any since.—J. 
T. pusilla. Little Sandpiper, or Peep. (838. a.) 


May and August. Abundant. 
T. arenaria. Sanderling Sandpiper. (389. a. f. sum.) 
May, and August to November. Abundant. 
GENus—Losipxs. Lobefoot. 
L. wilsonii. Wilson’s Lobefoot. 
Autumn. Rare. 


GENus—Totanus. ‘Tatler. 


T. macularius. Spotted Tatler. (343.y.A.a.y.m.e. ) 
Summer yisitant. Common. 
T. solitarius. Solitary Tatler. (844. yf. A.) 


September and October. Rather rare. 


T. flavipes. Yellow-shanks Tatler. (846. a. s. sum.) 
May and August. Common. 


T. vociferus. Greater Yellow-shanks. 
May, and August to the middle of October. Common. 
T. semipalmatus. Semipalmated Tatler.(348.a.sum.e. ) 
August. Rare. 
Genus—Limosa. Godwit. 


L. fedoa. Great Marbled Godwit. (849. f sum.) 
August. Rare. 


L. hudsonica. Hudsonian Godwit. (350. y. A.) 
August to November. Rare. 
GENUS—ScoLopax. Snipe. 

8. wilsonii. Common Snipe. (351. a.) 


Summer visitant. Common. 
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164 §. noveboracensis. Red-breasted Snipe. 
May and August. Common. 


Genus—MicropTers. Bogsucker. 
165 M. americana. Woodcock. (354. f. e.) 


Summer visitant. Common. 


GENus—NumeEnius. Curlew. 
166 N. longirostris. Long-billed Curlew. (857. a. sum.) 


August. Rather rare. 


167 N. borealis. Hsquimaur Curlew. 
September to the middle of October. Rather rare. 


Famity—ARDEIN”Z. Herons. 
GENUS—ARDEA. Heron. 


168 A. nycticorax. Night Heron. (865.y.1st.&24d.pl. a. ¢.) 
Summer visitant. Common. 

168 A. lentiginosa. American Bittern. (3867. a. e.) 
Summer visitant. Common. 

170 A. exilis. Least Bittern. 
May. Rare. 

171 A. virescens. Green Heron. (369.a.y.e. ) 
Summer visitant. Common. 

172 <A. herodias. G'reat Blue Heron. (371.ym.a.sum. ) 
Summer visitant. Common. 

1738 A. egretta. Gireat American White Egret. (872. y.) 
Spring. Very rare. 

174 <A. candidissima. Snowy Heron. 


Spring. Very rare. 


ORDER—ANSERES. 


FAMILY—ANATINE. Ducks. 
GENUS—ANSER. Goose. 


175 A. canadensis. Canada Goose. 
April and October. Common. 
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A. hutchinsii. Hutchin’s Goose. 
April and October. Common. 


A. bernicla. Brent Goose. 
October. Not abundant. 


A. hyperboreus. Snow Goose. 


October. Very rare. 


Grenus—Anas. Duck. 
. boschas. Mallard Duck. 
Fall and Winter. Rare. 


. obscura. Dusky Duck. 
Winter. Abundant. 

. Strepera. Gadwall Duck. 
Winter. Rare. 

. americana. American Widgeon. 
Fall and Winter. Not common. 

. acuta. Pintail Duck. 
Autumn. Rare. 


. sponsa. Wood Duck. 


Summer. Not abundant. 

carolinensis. Gireen-winged Teal. 

October and November. Rather rare, 

. discors. Blue-winged Teal. 
September, common. Spring, rare. 


. clypeata. Shoveller Duck. 


Autumn. Rare. 
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Grenus—FuticuLa. Sea-Duck. 


F. valisneriana. Canvass-back Duck. 


Fall and Winter. Very rare. 


F. ferina. Red-headed Duck. 
Fall and Winter. Very rare. 


F. marila. Scaup Duck. 
Fall. and Winter. Rare. 


F. rufitorques. Ring-necked Duck. 
Autumn. Very rare. 


(386. m. w.) 


(387. m. w.) 


(390. m.) 


(892. m. f. sum.) 


(894, m. A.) 


(398. m.) 
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.rubida. Fuddy Duck. 


September. Rare. 


. labradora. Pied Duck. 


Autumn. Very rare. 


. fusca. Velvet Duck. 


October to May. Abundant. 


. perspicillata. Surf Duck. (403. m.) 


October to May. Abundant. 


. americana. Scoter Duck. (404. m. w.) 


October to May. Abundant. 


. spectabilis. King Duck. 


Winter. Very rare. 


. mollissima. Hider Duck. 


November to May. Abundant. 


. Clangula. Golden-eye Duck. 


November to May. Abundaut. 


. albeola. Buffel-headed Duck. (409. m. f. w.) 


October to May. Abundant. 


. histrionica. Harlequin Duck. 


Winter. Very rare. 


glacialis. Long-tailed Duck. (411. m. w.) 
October to May. Abundant. 


Famity—Mercinz. Mergansers. 
Genus—Merevs. Merganser. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


merganser. Buff-breasted Merganser. (412. m. f.) 
Spring and Autumn. Rather rare. 

serrator. Red-breasted Merganser. (418. f. w.) 
Winter. Common. 

cucullatus. Hooded Merganser. 

Winter. Rare. 


FAMILY—PELECANINA. Pelicans. 
GENUS—-PHALACROCORAX. Cormorant. 


le 


carbo. G'reat Cormorant. 
Winter. Common. 
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P. dilophus. Double-crested Cormorant. 
Winter. Common. 


GENUS—SULA. Gannet. 


S. bassana. Common Giannet. (425. a. ym. sum.) 
September. Rather rare. 


S. fusca. Booby Gannet. 


September. Rare. 


Famity—Larinz. Gulls. 
GENUS—STERNA. ‘Tern. 
8. hirundo. Common Tern. (483. f. ym. y. a, e.) 


Summer visitant. Abundant. 


S. arctica. Arctic Tern. (436. m. a.) 
Summer visitant. Rare. I place this and the next follow- 
ing species among our birds, on the authority of Dr. S. 
Cabot, who states, in the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Boston 
Society of Natural History,’’ that he has procured speci- 
mens of both from the islands in Beverly Harbor, where 
they breed. 
S. dougallii, Roseat Tern. 


Summer visitant. Rare. 


S. minuta. Least Tern. 
Summer visitant. Not common. 


GENUS—LaRws. Gull. 


L. bonapartii. Bonaparte’s Gull. (443. y. A.) 
September to May. Common. 

L. atricilla. Black-headed Gull. (444. m. A.) 
Autumn. Rare. 

L. tridactylus. Kaittiwake Gull. (446. a. w.) 


Winter. Common. 
L. zonorhynchus. Ring-billed Gull. 
Winter, Common. 
L. leucopterus. White-winged Silvery Gull. 


Winter. Common. 


L. argentatus. Herring Gull. (451. a. w. e.) 


Winter. Common. 
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220 L. marinus. Saddle-backed Gull. (453. m. ym. w.) 
Winter. Not abundant. 


FAMILY—PROCELLARINA. Fulmars. 
GeENus Lestris. Jager. 


221 L. richardsonii. Richardson's Jager. 
Winter. Rare. 


GENUS-—PuFFINus. Shearwater. 


222 P. cinereus. Wandering Shearwater. (464. a. w.) 
Winter. Common. 


GENUS—THALASSIDROMA. Petrel. 
223 T. wilsonii. Wéilson’s Petrel. (468. f.) 


Common. 


Faminy—Atcina. Auks. 
Grnus—Mormon. Puffin. 
224 M. arcticus. Common Puffin. 
Winter. Rare. 
Grnus—MeEreuLus. Sea-Dove. 
225 Mz. alle. Common Sea Dove. (477. a. w.) 


Winter. Common in some, and rare in other winters. 


Genus—Uria. Guillemot. 
226 U.brunnichii. Large-billed Guillemot. (480. a. w.) 


Winter. Not common. 


227 U. troile. Foolish G'uillemot. (481. e.) 
Winter. Common. 
228 U. grylle. Black Guillemot. (482. m. a. w.) 


Winter. Common. 


Famity—CoLymMsBinz&. Divers and Grebes. 
Grenus—CoLympus. Diver. 
229 C. glacialis. Northern Diver, or Loon. (484. m. w. e.) 


Spring and Autumn, and occasionally in the Winter. 
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230 C. arcticus. Black-throated Diver. 


231 C. 


Winter. Young, common. Adult, rare. 


septentrionalis. ed-throated Diver. 
Winter. Young, common. Adult, rare. 


GENUS—Popicrps. Grebe. 


. cristatus. Crested Grebe. 


Winter. Common. 


rubicollis. MRed-necked Grebe. 


Winter. Common. 


. cornutus. Horned Grebe. 


Winter. Rare. 


. carolinensis. Pied-billed Dobchick. 


Fall and Winter. Common. 


(485. y. w.) 


(487. f. w.) 


(491. £ 4.) 


Norr.—When the preceding catalogue was commenced, it was in- 
tended that it should contain a short account of the time and places of 
breeding ; also the dates, of the arrival and departure of our migratory 
birds ;—but a loss of some of our notes obliges us to defer it for the 


present. 


FAMILY—VULTURINZ. Vulturine Birds. 


ACCIDENTAL VISITORS. 


ORDER—ACCIPITRES. 


Grenus—Catuartes. Turkey—Vulture. 
1. ©. atratus. Black Vulture. 


One shot in Swampscot, November, 1850.—d. 


bo 


on) 


J 
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ORDER—PASSERES. 


FAMILY—TvurpDINa«. ‘'Thrushes. 
Grnus—OrpHEUS. Mocking-Bird. 
Q. polygothus. Grey Mocking Bird. 
One taken in Nahant, June, 1852.—J. 
Famity—Frinerimn=. Finches. 
GENUS—EMBERIzA. Bunting. 


EK. grammaca. Lark Bunting. 
One found in Gloucester, about 1845.—J. 


GENUS—PYRANGA. Red—Bird. 


P. exstiva. Stwmmer Red Bird. 
Two taken in Lynn, after a severe storm, April 21, 1852.—J. 


ORDER—GALLIN Ai. 


FAMILY—TETRAONIN®. Grouse. 
GENUS—TETRAO. Grouse. 


T. canadensis. Canada G'rouse. (296. m. f.) 
Found in the Hemlock woods of Gloucester, September, 1851.—J. 


ORDER—GRALLZ. 


FaMILY—RAtuina. Rails. 
GENUS—GALLINULA. Gallinule. 


F. martinica. Purple Gallinule. 
One taken in Swampscot, April 22, 1852.—J. 


FAMILY—CHARADRIINA. Plovers. 
GENUS—CHARADRIUS. Plover. 


C. wilsonius. Walson’s Plover. 


Mr. Peabody,in his report on the ‘Birds of Massachusetts,” 
states, that this species was abundant at Nahant, in Au- 
gust, 1838. 
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ORDER—ANSERES. 


FaMILty—ANATIN&. Ducks. 
GENUS—ANSER. Goose. 
8 A. leucopsis. Bernacle Goose. 


FAMILY—PROCELLARINeE. Fulmars. 
GENuUS—PurFFinus. Shearwater. 


9 P.anglorum. Manks Shearwater. 


In the cabinet of the Institute, we have the skull of one, kil- 
led in Salem Harbor, August 13th, 1855. 


GENUS—THALASSIDROMA. Petrel. 
10 . leachii. Leach’s Petrel. 


Mr. Nuttall states that one was found in Ipswich, and Mr. 
Brewer says that ‘“‘a specimen of this bird was obtained 
by Mr. Ives, in Ipswich.” 


AP PEN DE XxX. 


ORDER—ACCIPITRES. 


Famitry—Fatcontnz. Falcons. 
Genus—Buteto. Buzzard. 


1 B.harlani. Black Warrior. 
(Nutt. v.i, p. 105. Emm. p.1l. Peab. p. 296.) 


Genus—HAa.iaEtus. Sea—LHagle. 
2 UH. washingtoni. Bird of Washington. 
(Nutt. v.i, p. 67. Emm. p.1. Peab. p. 262.) 
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GrNusS—Fatco. Falcon. 
F. islandicus. Jer. Falcon. 


One killed at Sekonk Plains, about 1840.—J. 
(Nutt. v. i, p. 51. Emm. p.1. Peab. p. 260.) 


FamiILy—Srricinz. Owls. 
Grenus—Surnia. Day—Ovwl. 
S. funerea. Hawk Owl. 
(Emm. p.1. Peab. p. 270.) 


Genus—Utua. Night—Owl. 


U. tengmalmi. Tengmalm’s Owl. 
(Peab. p. 276.) 


GreNus—Bvuso. Horned—Ovwl. 


B. arctica. Arctic Horned Ovil. 
(Nutt. v. ii, p. 561. Peab. p. 276.) 


ORDER—PASSERES. 


Famity—Muscicapinaz. Flycatchers. 
Grenus—Muscicara. Flycatcher. 


M. minuta. Small-headed Flycatcher. 
(Nutt. v. i, p. 296. Peab. p. 297.) 


FAMILY—SYLVICOLINZ. Wood-Warblers. 
GENUS—SyYLvicoLA. Wood-Warbler. 


S. parus. Hemlock Warbler. 


(Nutt. v. i, p. 390. Peab. p.310. Emm. p.3. Proc. B. 
S. N. H. v.v, p. 142.) 


S. agilis. Connecticut Warbler. 
(Emm. p. 3. Peab. p. 312. Proc. B. 8. N. H. v. i, p. 63.) 


GENUS —T'RIcHAS. Ground-Warbler. 


T. philadelphia. Mourning Warbler. 
(Nutt. v.i, p. 404. Peab. p. 312.) 


% 


il 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 
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Genus—Heinata. Swamp-Warbler. 


H. swainsonii. Stvainson’s Warbler. 


(Peab. p. 318. Aud. Syn. No 104. Dekay, p.83. Aud, 
Orn. Biog. vy. v, p. 462. Aud. Bds. Am. v. il, p. 83.) 


H. vermivora. Worm-eating Warbler. 
(Peab. p. 312.) 


H. chrysoptera. Golden-winged Warbler. 
(Peab. p. 312.) 


H. solitaria. Blue-winged Yellow Warbler. 
(Emm. p. 3. Aud. Syn. No. 111.) 


FAMILY—CERTHIANAE. Creepers. 
Genus—TroeLopytes. Wren. 


T. brevirostris. Short-billed Marsh Wren. 


Nutt. v. 1, p. 436. Peab. p. 315. Emm. p.3. Dekay, p. 
Pp 19 p Bf 
58. Aud. Bds. Am. v. ii, p. 138. Aud. Orn. Biog. v. 1, 
p. 427. Aud. Syn. No. 124.) 


FAMILY—Parinaz. ‘Tits. 
GeNus—Parus. Tit. 
P. hudsonicus. Hudson's Bay Tit. 
(Peab. p. 402.) 
“ MiLy—FRINGIULINE. Finches. 
Genus—EmperizA. Bunting. 


KE. americana. Black-throated Bunting. 


(Nutt. v. i, p. 461. Peab. p. 319. Emm. p.4. Dekay, p. 
155. Aud. Bds. Am. v. iii, p. 58. Aud. Orn. Biog. v. 
iv,p. 579. Aud. Syn. No. 156.) 


GreNus—AMMODRAMUs. Shore-Finch. 


A. caudacutus. Buff-breasted Finch. 


(Peab. p. 326. Dekay, p. 164. Brew. p. 437. Aud. Orn. 
Biog. v. 11, p. 281; v. v, p. 499. Aud. Syn. No. 174.) 


GENUS—FRINGILLA. Finch. 


F. ambigua. Ambiguous Sparrow. 


(Nutt. v. i, p. 484.  Peab. p. 322. Aud. Bds. Am. v. iii, 
p- 109. Aud. Orn. Biog. v. ii, p. 91.) 


bS 
bo 


25 


27 
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GENUS—Pitytus. Cardinal-Grosbeak. 
P. cardinalis. Cardinal Grosbeak. 


(Nutt. v.i, p. 519. Peab. p. 329. Emm. p. 4, Dekay, p. 
171. Aud. Bds. Am. y. ili, p. 198. Aud, Orn, Biog. vy. 
il, p. 236; v. v. p. 514. Aud. Syn. No. 203.) 


GrNnus—Coccozsorus. Song-Grosbeak. 
C. coeruleus. Blue Song Grosbeak. 
(Peab. p. 330.) 


Faminy—AGeELaInz. Marsh-Black-Birds. 
GeNus—IctERus. Hangnest. 
I. spurius. Orchard Hangnest. . 
(Emm. p. 2. Aud. Syn. No. 219.) 


Famity—Corvina&. Crows. 
GENUS—CoRvVus. Crow. 
C. corax. Raven. 
(Emm. p. 2. Aud. Syn. No. 224.) 


GENUS—GaRRULUS. Jay. 


G. canadensis. Canada Jay. 
(Aud. Bds. Am. y. iv, p. 121. Aud. Syn. No. 284.) 


Faminy—LAninaz. Shrikes. 
GENus—Lantvus. Shrike. 


L. ludovicianus. Log gerheaded Shrike. 
(Nutt. v. ii, p. 564. Peab. p. 292. Emm. p. 3.) 


FAMILY—AMPELINE. Chatterers. 
GENUS—BoMBYCILLA. Waxwing. 


B. garrula. Black-throated Waxwing. 


(Nutt. v. ii, p. 580. Peab. p. 290. Aud. Bds. Am. v. iv, 
p. 265. Aud. Syn. No. 245.) 


ORDER—SCANSORES. 


Famity—Picinaz. Woodpeckers. 
GeENus—Picus. Woodpecker. 


P. pileatus. Paleated Woodpecker. (258. m.) 


(Nutt. v. i, p. 567. Peab. p. 384. Emm. p. 2. Aud. Syn. 
No. 258.) 
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28 P. phillipsi. Phillips’ Woodpecker. 
(Aud. Bds. Am. v. iv, p. 238. Aud. Orn. Biog. v. v., pe 
186. Aud. Syn. No. 261.) © 


29 P.hirsutus. Banded Three-toed Woodpecker. 
(Brew. p. 437.) 


ORDER—GALLIN J. 


FAaMILY—PAVoNIN#. Pavonine Birds. 
Genus—MEteacris. Turkey. 


30 M. gallopavo. Wild Turkey. 


(Peab. p. 352. Emm. p.4. Dekay, p. 199. Aud. Bds. 
Am. v. v, p.42, Aud. Orn. Biog. v. v, p. 509. Aud. 
Syn. No. 290.) 


FAMILY—TETRAONINA. Grouse. 


GENUS—TETRAO. Grouse. 


31 TT. cupido. Pinnated Grouse. (298. m. ¢.) 


(Peab. p. 255. Emm. p.4. Dekay, p. 205. Proc. B.S. 
N.H.v. v, p. 154. Aud. Bds. Am. y.v, p.93. Aud. 
Orn. Biog. y. ii, p. 490.) 


ORDER—GRALLAL. 


FAMILY—RALLINA. Rails. 
GENUS—ORTYGOMETRA. Crake Gallinule. 


32 O.noveboracensis. Yellow-breasted Rail. 
(Nutt. v. ii, p. 215. Peab. p. 375. Emm. p. 6.) 


GENUS—RALLUs. Rail. 


33 KR. crepitans. Clapper Rail. (312. m. e.) 
(Proc. B. S. N. H. v. iii, p. 326.) 


Famity—Gruinz. Cranes. 
GrENus—Grus. Crane. 


o4 G. americana. American Crane. (315. e.) 
(Emm. p. 5.) 


36 


oT 


88 


40 


41 
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FAMILY—CHARADRIINE. Plovers. 
Genus—Hamatorus. Oyster-Catcher. 


Hi. palliatus. American Oyster Catcher. 
(Emm. p. 5.) 


FAMILY—ScoLopactnzé. Snipes. 
GrENus—TriInGA. Sandpiper. 


T. subarquata. Curlew Sandpiper. 


(Peab. p. 366. Brew. p. 437. Aud. Bds. Am. v. v.; p. 269. 
Aud, Orn. Biog. v. ili, p. 444.) 


GENUS—PHALAROPUS. Phalarope. 


P. fulicarius. Red Phalarope. 


(Nutt. v. ii, p. 236. Peab. p. 376. Emm. p. 6. Aud. Bds. 
Am. vy. v., p. 291. Aud. Orn. Biog. v. in, p. 404.) 


GENUS—Lopires. Lobefoot. 


L. hyperboreus. Hyperborean Lobefoot. 


(Nuit. v. ii, p. 239. Peab. p. 376. Brew. p.437. Aud. — 
Bds. Am. v. v., p. 295. Aud. Orn. Biog. v, ili, p. 118. 
Aud. Syn. No. 341.) 


GENUS—RECURVIROSTRA. Avocet. 


R. americana. American Avocet. 
(Emm. p. 5.) 


Grenus—Himmantorus. — Stilt. 


H. nigricollis. Black-necked Stilt. 
(Peab. p. 358. Emm. p. 5.) 


GENUS—NuMENIvs. Curlew. 
N. hudsonicus. Mudsonian Curlew. 
(Nutt. v. ii, p.97. Peab. p. 366. Hmm. p. 5.) 


FAMILY—TANTALINZ.  Ibises. 
Grenus—Isis. Ibis. 


I. falcinellus. Glossy Ibis. — 
(Nutt. v. ii, p. 88. Peab. p, 365. Emm. p.5. Dekay, p. 
231. Proc. B.S. N. H. v. ili, ps. 313,333, 355; v. iv, p. 
346. Aud. Bds. Am. v. vi, p. 50. Aud. Orn. Biog. v. iv, 
p- 608.) 


— 
~ ) 
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ORDER—ANSERES. 


FAMILY—LARINE. Gulls.’ 
GENUS—Ruyncuops. Skimmer. 


43 RK. nigra. Black Skimmer. 
(Emm. p. 6.) 


GEeNUS—STERNA. ‘Tern. 


44 §. anglica. Marsh Tern. 
(Emm. p. 6.) 


FAMILY—PROCELLARIN”. Fulmars. 
Grnus—Lestris. Jager. 


45 IL. pomarinus. Pomarine Jager. 


(Peab. p. 382. Aud. Bds. Am. v. vii, p. 186. Aud, Syn. 
No. 454.) 


46 I. parasiticus. Arctic Jager. 
(Peab. p. 382.) 


GENUS—PROCELLARIA. Fulmar. 


47 P. glacialis. Common Fulmar. 
(Peab. p. 383. Aud. Bds. Am. vy. vil, p. 204. Aud. Syn. 


No. 461.) 
Famity—Atcinaz. Auks. 
Grenus—Atoa. Auk. 


48 <A. torda. Razor-billed Auk. (A474. e.) 
(Peab. p. 401. Emm. p. 7.) 


Nore. In the proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural History, 
vol. v, p, 195, there is a notice of the European Green-winged Teal 
(Querquedula crecca) haying been seen in this State. 
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Monday, March 10, 1856. 


Evening meeting. Rey. John L. Russell, Vice President, 
in the chair, _ 

After reading records, list of donations and correspondence, 
since last meeting, the Hon. Charles W. Upham presented, at 
considerable length and in a very interesting manner, his 
opinion on the value of the Colonial Records of Massachusetts, 
a copy having been presented to the library of the Institute by 
the Secretary of State. 

In presenting the substance of Mr. Upham’s remarks, use 
will be made of a condensed notice that appeared in the Salem 
Register of Thursday, March 13th, of which the following is 
an extract : 

Mr. Upham exhibited to the meeting the six volumes recent- 
ly printed, by order of the legislature, comprising the Colonial 
Records from the planting of Massachusetts to the abrogation 
of the first charter; and gave an account of the manner in which 
the work of preparing them for the press, and carrying them 
through it, has been performed. He said that the publication 
was a noble monument of the wisdom and liberality of the leg- 
islature, and eulogized in the strongest terms the manner in 
which the persons engaged in it have performed their work.— 
The late Secretary of the Commonwealth, Hon. HK. M. Wright, 
was charged with the trust. He secured the services of Dr. 
Nathaniel B. Shurtleff to superinted the process of copying and 
publishing the documents. Dr. Shurtleff has executed the duty 
with admirable skill and taste, and in a manner to reflect last- 
ing honor upon himself. No person, probably, could have 
been found so well qualified for the service. He had the aid 
and co-operation of David Pulsifer, Hsq., our well known and 
most esteemed fellow citizen, in decyphering the mystic charac- 
ters of the original documents, some portions of which no other 
man than Mr. Pulsifer could have unriddled. 

Dr. Shurtleff, with the aid of the same accomplished anti- 
quarian, and other gentlemen in the State Department, who 
have got to be quite familiar with the old chirography, is at 
present engaged, under subsequent resolves of the legislature, 
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in preparing and putting to press, in the same magnificent style 
of execution, the Records of the old Colony of Plymouth. 


_Mr. Upham then described the circumstances that led to the 
establishment of the Massachusetts Colony, and the institution 
of the body politic, of which these volumes are the authentic, 
original, and official Records. 


James Ist, on the 3d of November, 1620, granted, by Let- 
ters Patent, all that part of America between 40 and 48 N.L., 
from sea to sea, “‘ to the Cowncell established at Plymouth in 
the county of Devon, for the planting, ruling, ordering, and 
governing of New England in America.” 

On the 19th of March, 1628, the Councell at Plymouth 
aforesaid conveyed so much of the above tract, as was between 
_ a line three miles north of the Merrimack and three miles south 
of Charles river, and from sea to sea, to Sir Henry Rosewell, 
Sir John Young, Knights, Thomas Southcott, John Humphries, 
John Endicott, and Symon Whetcomb, their heirs and associ- 
ates forever. 


On the 4th of March, 1629, Letters Patent issued from the 
crown confirming to said Sir Henry Rosewell and his associates, 
said conveyance,—and investing them under the name of “‘ ¢he 
Governor and Company of the Massachusetis Bay in New 
England,” with absolute, unlimited, and undivided possession 
and control over said tract. 

It is quite observeable, and will be found of great importance 
in the result, that this charter conveyed unlimited sovereignty, 
with the single exception of the fifth part of all ore of gold and 
silver, and a slight duty upon goods imported into the realm of 
England. . 

The Company were required to elect annually, a Governor, 
Deputy Governor, and eighteen Assistants from their number, 
who should meet for the transaction of the business of the 
Company once a month, or oftener, and there was required to 
be a quarterly meeting of the entire body of the Company, 
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which meetings were to be called, as the charter ordains, the 
‘‘ Four Great and General Courts’ of said Company. 


Under this Charter the Company went into operation, and 
its affairs were conducted. Matthew Cradock was elected 
Governor. ‘The meetings were held in London, generally at 
the house of the Deputy Governor, Thomas Goffe. The Char- 
ter expresses the following hope,—‘‘ that our said people and 
inhabitants there, may be soe religiously, peaceably and civilly 
governed, as their good life and orderly conversation may win 
and incite the natives of the country to the knowledge and 
obedience of the only true God and Saviour of mankind, and 
the Christian faith, which, in our royal intention and the 
adventurers free profession, is the principal end of this plan- 
tation.”’ 


While this was the principal end of the plantation, it could 
only follow the efficient, durable, and extensive settlement of 
the country, and well organized establishment of society. ‘To 
this end, therefore, the deliberation and arrangements of the 
company were, in the first instance, almost wholly directed. 
The records exhibit, in interesting detail, the steps taken and 
provisions made, to plant a colony and meet its immediate 
necessities and wants. 


Soon it became apparent that the presence of one of the 
leading proprietors, clothed with the authority of the company, 
was required on the spot, and Captain John Endicott was sent 
over for the purpose of superintending the work,—and not long 
afterwards the frame of a regular local government was erected 
under the name of the ‘GOVERNOR AND CoUNCELL FoR Lon- 
DON’S PLANTATION in Massachusetts Bay, in New England.” 
This government was subsidiary to that in London. Endicott 
was elected governor and was surrounded with a Councell to 
aid him in his responsible trust, and continued to preside with 
great energy and fidelity over the colony, until the charter was 
transferred to New England. He afterwards was elected 
Governor of the colony; he was re-elected for a greater num- 
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ber of years than any other person has been, and died in office. 

The financial affairs of the company reached a crisis, in the 
course of its transactions, that demanded more than their 
resources could supply. It became known that certain persons 
of large means, and sympathizing in their views, stood ready to 
embark in the enterprise, go over with their families to New 
England, and make it their final home, provided the government 
of the company could be transferred from London to Massachu- 
setts. 

After careful examination, and repeated consultation, the 
great change was adopted. The whole concern was given over 
to the control of such members as should accompany the trans- 
ference of the charter to America. Winthrop was elected 
Governor of the Company, brought the charter here, and, with 
his associates, entered upon the discharge of all the duties 
prescribed, and upon the exercise of all the powers conveyed by 
that instrument—and, as has been observed, they were plenary 
and unlimited. 

The first Court of Assistants, in America, was held at 
Charlestown, on the 28d of August, 1630. The last court 
held in England, had been aboard the Arabella, on the 23d of 
March, 1630. Governor Winthrop presided on both occasions. 

As the original company was thus transferred to the Colony, 
the Deputy Government under Endicott ceased to exist, and he 
took his seat, at the second meeting of the Court in Charles- 
town, on the 7th of September, as one of the Assistants. 

Mr. Upham then gavea brief sketch of the date of the 
establishment of the other colonial governments, as follows :— 

Maine and New Hampshire were, in the earlier period of 
Colonial history, for the most part considered as attached to, 
and under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. 

Connecticut was organized into a separate government in 
1689, consisting, then, of the three towns of Windsor, Hartford, 
and Wethersfield. 

. New Haven wag organized as a body politic soon after, in the 
same year. United to Connecticut in 1665. 
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Rhode Island had its first general assembly in 1647. 

The first general assembly, representing the people of the 
several towns of Plymouth colony, was in 1639. By the 
charter of 1692 the Plymouth colony was annexed to, and 
merged in, the colony of Massachusetts Bay. 

As Massachusetts was organized, as a civil government, so 
long before the other New England Colonies, as it was central 
to them, and, toa great extent, their common mother, and 
much larger than either of the others, its history is of greater 
significance and importance. In many, indeed in most respects, 
they followed in its track, and conformed to its example. The 
records of each of these colonies, are, however, of great value 
and interest, and ought all to be secured from destruction, by 
being printed, without further delay. . 

New York was a Dutch dependency until 1664, and its first 
legislative assembly was in 1685. 

New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and the Carolinas, 
were proprietary provinces, and were never organized into 
representative governments until about the close of the period 
of the first charter of Massachusetts—that is, the period covered 
by these Records. 

Maryland had a legislative assembly, as early as 1639, but 
continued for the most part under a proprietary government, 
during its colonial period. 


The early colonial history of Virginia was much interrupted — 


and in an unsettled state. 

Upon the whole it must be admitted that the experiment of 
civil government, the growth of the body politic, was no where 
else so fairly exhibited as here; and that the period covered 
by these Records exhibits, in this colony of Massachusetts Bay, 
the earliest and the best specimen of the formation of a state, 
any where to be found—indeed, the only instance, in the history 
of the world, of the natural, gradual, unrestrained and health- 
ful origin and development of a republic. 

Mr. Upham concluded his statement with some general 
remarks, which are here presented as they were reported in the 
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Salem Register, in an article from which an extract has 
already been given : 


Mr Upham then proceeded to illustrate the peculiar value 
and characteristics of the history thus officially presented, in the 
Records of the Colony of Massachusetts, from its foundation to 
the close of its course, as an absolutely and completely inde- 
pendent government, under the first charter. 

The substance of the position he took was that the records 
before him constituted the most valuable work in existence on 
the foundation, development, and essential elements of a free 
State—a real republic—a just, well organized, and legitimate 
body politic. 

In illustration of his views, on this point, we present a portion 
of the minutes he used, which he was kind enough to allow us 
to take from him at the time. 

It is very remarkable how little foreign or external interfer- 
ence there was, during the period, covered by these records, in 
the progress and course of things, in the formation of the 
institutions of Massachusetts. ‘The mother country seems to 
have purposely abstained from intermeddling. From the time 
that the charter came over with Winthrop, until society had 
received its final impress and mature formation, Massachusetts 
was almost as effectually separated, and as independent of the 
control of the mother country, as if on not merely another 
hemisphere, but another planet. 

Collier, in his Hcclesiastical History of Great Britain, quotes 
at length the order of council which Archbishop Laud issued 
June 17, 1634, to all places of trade and plantation where the 
English were settled, enjoining the establishment of the na- 
tional church in them; and remarks that, while that order was 
extended to all the four great divisions of the world, and gen- 
erally received and obeyed in all colonies and settlements, ‘‘New 
England was somewhat of an exception.”’ ‘‘ The Dissenters,” 
says he, “‘who transported themselves thither, established their 
own fancy.” 

Here then we have, on a clear field, entirely unoccupied by 
any organized society, so far as institutions are concerned as 
fresh as if never trodden by man before, the experiment of the 
Social State fairly worked out. No external power interferes, 
no foreign precedents claim authority, no closet statesman or 
speculative theorist forms the scheme, and no lordly proprietor, 
or board of trade, or distant corporation, or foreign official of any 
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kind, dictates. The whole is left, without let, hindrance, sug- 
gestion or influence from any other quarter, to the people on 
the spot. They acknowledge no subjection, and none is at- 
tempted. They are a select people for the work—intelligent, 
thoughtful, brave and devout. They are settled in families, and 
comprise all the elements of a State. Although emigrants 
from the old world, they trail none of its outgrown and arbitra- 
ry institutions after them. Although conversant with all the 
learning of ancient and of feudal forms of government, they ap- 
ply none of them here. Having a new world to occupy, they 
resolve to establish nothing but what their own EXPERIENCE 
proves to be salutary and desirable. Oglethorpe planned a, so- 
cial state for Georgia; John Locke drafted a scheme of govern- 
ment for the Carolinas; Lord Baltimore superintended Mary- 
land; William Penn, Pennsylvania; and other proprietors and 
patroons, their several colonies and settlements; but not so in 
Massachusetts. The careful, considerate, and truly indepen- 
dent founders of our State, were guided by no distant light.— 
They moved only as the facts and circumstances of their own 
actual condition opened the way, felt every step as they ad- 
vanced, followed no theories, indulged in no speculations, held 
fast only what was found to be good, and thus accomplished the 
great end of a stable, prosperous, powerful, and permanent so- 
cial and civil organization. 

During the half century which these Records cover, the work 
was gradually, cautiously and securely done. The growth was 
natural, and the matured result as complete as is that of every 
natural growth. But, unlike the maturity of the growth of na- 
ture in other things, there was in this no element of decay. The 
institutions worked out, under the first charter of Massachu- 
setts, have withstood a century of immediately subsequent col- 
onial endurances; and as another century of prosperous self- 
government, under the flag of our great Union, is approaching 
its completion, we feel that they are growing stronger and more 
firmly rooted every day. We are impressed with a continually 
deepening conviction that our fathers laid a foundation that can 
never be moved, and that it is owing to them that we are ena- 
bled to claim, in education, arts, wealth and power, a rank sec- 
ond to none in this Republic. 

These records are, therefore, for this reason, invaluable, be- 
cause they exhibit, with a clearness and completeness no where 
else to be equalled, the origin and progressive formation of a 
FREE COMMONWEALTH. It is the only one of the kind in all 
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the annals of the world. All other histories of the formation of 
states present the effects of external force, internal violence, or 
the initiation of pre-existing examples. Here the whole process 
is spontaneous, natural and original; one thing leads to another, 
events give rise to institutions, and experience impresses order, 
symmetry and perfection upon the final structure. The State 
has risen and stands, like a majestic tree, its roots deep in 
earth, and its branches spreading, in a beauty and glory that 
will increase forever. 

Mr. Upham then proceeded, by citations from the volumes, 
to show how the various functions of a state were gradually 
eliminated and organized—the principle of representation; the 
division of the legislature into two branches, with a negative 
voice upon each other; the gradual separation of jadicial pow- 
er from the legislative, and the executive from both; the crea- 
tion of towns, which, as depositaries of a considerable portion of 
the sovereignty of a people, he held to be a new creation, an in- 
vention then wrought out, and the great secret of our liberty 
and power as a people; the establishment of cowndies, with the 
powers deposited in them; the entire art and science of elections, 
so as to elicit the public will, in a free, intelligent, and sure 
process ; and, indeed, all the details of that system of law, order, 
and equal rights, under which we live, and in which we rejoice 
to this day. 

All the essential features of our present security and happi- 
ness, he maintained, were worked out during the first half cen- 
tury of the Old Colony of Massachusetts Bay, and these Rec- 
ords show how they were worked out. 

He concluded by presenting some points of particular inter- 
-ert tous in Salem, and with some general statements in com- 
mendation of the character and spirit of the early colonial leg- 
islation. It was, indeed, severe, rigid, and uncompromising in 
some respects; mistakes were frequently committed ; the errors 
and faults of that age were not, in all respects, avoided; but, 
upon the whole, he maintained that there was an all pervading 
wisdom, carefulness, fidelity and firmness in the prosecution of 
the great object of the true welfare of their posterity, in the 
colonial statesmen of the first age, worthy of all commendation, 
and of imitation by legislators in all coming time. 


After Mr Upham had concluded, the thanks of the Institute 
were unanimously voted to him for his agreeable and valuable 
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disposal of the hour assigned to the evening’s meeting; and he 
was also requested to favor the Institute with a continuation of 
the same subject, at some future meeting, with such further 
details, in connection with our own local history, as he had at 


his command. The Institute then adjourned. 


Monday, March 24, 1856. 


Evening meeting. The President, Hon. D. A. White in the 
chair. After reading the reports, list of donations, &c. &c., 

Dr. Henry Wheatland offered to the meeting a communica- 
tion on the anatomical structure of the Rabbit, together with 
an account of some of its habits, artificial rearing and breeding, 
management, care and treatment, as follows :— 


Dr. Wheatland said, after alluding to the derivation of its 
name, that this animal with the Guinea Pig (Cavia guianensis) 
may be considered as the only animals of the Rodents, which 
have been domesticated by man and numerous varieties thereby 
produced. 

The order Glires or Rodentia is one of the most clearly de- 
fined groups of mammals—having representatives in all parts 
of the world—very numerous in species and usually diminutive 
in size. These are readily distinguishable by the remarkable 
structure of their incisor teeth, which, having a chisel-like 
structure, are adapted to devour the hardest substances, as 
wood, nuts, &c., upon which they usually live; their teeth 
were minutely described, varying, particularly the molars in 
the several genera, in structure, according to the wants of the 
animal—thus exhibiting, that economy of nature which is man- 
ifested in the smallest minutize as well as in her grandest oper- 
ations, that the form and growth of the teeth depend upon the 
necessity and wants of the individual. 

After having mentioned several other peculiarities in the 
anatomy of this order, Dr. W. proceeded to give a brief account 
of the family of Leporide, to which the rabbit belongs. This 
is less numerous in species than other families of the order, and 
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offers many exceptions to the general or normal characters 
as the large size of the openings in the skull, combined with 
very imperfect condition of the palate, the perforations in the 
nasal process of the superior maxillary bone, large orbits, in- 
creased number of incisors, &c. The geographical distribution 
and some of the habits were noticed. Allusions were made in 
respect to the speculations of various writers as to the native 
place of the Rabbit, some asserting that the most remarkable 
varieties originated in the East—in Persia, Arabia and the 
adjacent countries, some from Spain—in fact, a veil of uncer- 
tainty is spread over this subject which with our present infor- 
mation it is difficult to solve. 

The utilitarian value to man in the rearing of rabbits, the 
various modes of keeping, as the warrens, the courts and the 
hutches, were mentioned. The principal varieties, as the 
common hare, large lop-ears, angoras—with their distinctive 
characteristics—were briefly described. The lop-eared are 
the kinds which attract the most attention from the Fanciers ; 
these are divided into the ha/f-lop, ear-lop, horn-lop and _flat-lop. 

Some remarks were presented in conclusion, upon the pecu- 
liar markings which constitute the beauty, and consequent 
worth of a variety—the great interest which has prevailed at 
certain times on this subject, and the formation of societies for 
holding exhibitions at stated periods, awarding premiums, &c. 

A conversation, including inquiries made of the lecturer. 
ensued, and after some extempore observations, on the species 
of grapes indigenous to the United States, and the value of 
varieties employed in cultivation, from Rey. John L. Russell, 
the Institute adjourned. 


Monday, April 14, 1856. 

Evening meeting. The President, Hon. D. A. White, in 
the chair. The records were read and a list of donations 
to the several departments were announced by the Secretary. 
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David Roserts, Esq. then occupied the hour with an able 
historical discourse, in which the life, deeds, and character of 
Sir Matunw Crapock, were principally discussed. The 
following is an abstract of his remarks: 


During the latter part of the reign of James 1st, and the 
beginning of that of Charles 1st, (while Strafford and Laud 
had the control of affairs in England) events transpired, which 
ultimately resulted in the permanent planting of the colonies of 
Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay. 

The arrival of the Mayflower is an epoch in history, and 
especially in the histery of this continent. 

So also may the transfer of the government of Massachusetts 
from London, with its charter, under John Winthrop, be 
regarded as another epoch in American History. 

Both events are and ever will be memorable. The Rock of 
Plymouth has alike inspired the pen of history and tongue of 
the orator. The 101 persons, who landed at Plymouth, seeking, 
under Brewster, an asylum in the wilderness, where they could 
escape from the persecution consequent upon the reformation, 
and worship God freely, suffered as only martyrs for opinions’ 
sake and the freedom of conscience can suffer. 

The Plymouth Landing preceded in time if not in importance 
the transfer of the charter of King Charles Ist; which last, as 
an historical event, has become conspicuous above most others, 
as it has led naturally to the erection in America of an Inde- 
pendent Republican Government. 

A survey of the circumstances attending this act, and the 
particular instruments by which it was brought about, cannot 
fail to be of interest, if dealt with in a manner befitting their 
intrinsic importance. | 

Religious intolerance had driven Rey. John Robinson and 
his followers into exile from England, first to Holland and 
afterward a portion of them to America. — 

In this country, the great plague of 1617 had so diminished 
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the numbers of the native Indians who had heretofore roamed 
through our fields and forests, as to render the planter’s new 
home here measurably safe and secure. 

Toil, danger, disease and other exposures, were to be endured; 
but the courage, spirit and enthusiasm of the adventurers 
proved equal to all emergencies. Conant, Palfrey, Balch, 
Woodbury and Trask were at Cape Ann, before even Endicott 
was sent over by the London Company. Abandoned by Rev. 
John Lyford (who had returned to Virginia,) all but Conant 
were about giving up in despair. But Conant’s strong willand 
determination persuaded and detained his desponding companions. 
Counselled by Rev. John White to hold out for aid and supplies, 
they bravely awaited the next tidings from England; and the 
opportune arrival of Endicott infused into them new life and 
hope; with and under hima local government was framed 
which answered every purpose, until Winthrop came along 
with the original charter. 

Then was planted that political seed, the growth of which 
from blossom to bud and from bud to fruit, all may now trace 
historically in the recently published Records of Massachusetts. 
By whose hand that seed was selected and whose agency at 
London was paramount in wrapping it up in the folds of that 
Parchment, (the charter of King Charles Ist) is the particular 
subject which I incline to discuss for a while and to which I 
invite your attention. 

The original patent was granted to Sir Henry Roswell and 
others—three of whom sold out—and, through the influence of 
Rey. J. White, a company was formed and a government was 
organized (consisting of a Governor, Deputy Governor and 18 
assistants )—and Mathew Cradock, a London Merchant, of vast 
resources, great business capacity, and ardent and enthusiastic 
in the pursuit of any enterprise undertaken by him, was the 
first selected chief and Governor of the Company at London. 
He it was, who selected John Endicott (his cousin by inter- 
marriage) as the trusted agent and Governor of the Colony to 
reside in New England. 
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He first ‘‘ himself conceived”’ and submitted to the company 
the proposition to transfer the charter to New England. He 
gave way for the choice of anew Governor and was of course 
greatly instrumental in selecting and delegating Winthrop as 
the local Governor under the charter, to reside in New England, 
and ultimately by his agent and men (in conjunction with the 
Governor) in founding, on the Mystic River, the ancient town 
of Medford. 

With these preliminary remarks, and with only fragmentary 
scraps at my command, I will now endeavor to present the 
result of all that I have gleaned, illustrative of the origin, life, 
pursuits and character of Mathew Cradock. 

He was of an old English family. Originally the name was 
supposed to be Caradoc. His geneaology is traceable back to 
the year 1446, to John Cradock 1st, who married Jane Dor- 
rington, through a John 2d, Richard, Thomas Ist, Thomas 2d, 
William and his father Mathew. The father was born 1563, 
married Dorothy Greenway (of Dorsetshire) and had two sons, 
our Mathew and Samuel, who was a clerk at Thistleton, in 
Rutland Co., had the entire confidence of his brother and was 
made his residuary legatee by will. 

Governor Cradock was twice married; first to Damaris, 
daughter of Richard Winne, of Salop, by whom he hada 
daughter, also named Damaris, baptised November 1st, 1623, 
and who was afterward married to Thomas Andrews, a leather 
seller of London. 

His second wife was Rebecca (daughter of Thomas Jordan, 
a London merchant) by whom he had three children, Mathew, 
Thomas and Mary, who were severally baptized in 1632, 1634 
and 1637. These and the time of his daughter’s baptism are 
the only positive dates we can find, except the date of his will, 
which was November 9th, 1640. 

Taking these dates and that of his father’s birth, (1563, ) 
we are only able to infer that his age, when we first find him, a 
character in life and a marked personage in history (and then, 
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1654, avich, leading London merchant) was about 30, or, as 
nearly as I can by hypothesis arrive at the truth, between 25 
and 40 years of age. 

He had also a sister Sawyer ; but how a sister, whether his own 
or by marriage, neither conjecture nor” the fragments of family 
history yet discovered have enabled me to decide. Atall events, 
she is spoken of in his will as having largely shared his affection 
and esteem, and so provided for as to be placed beyond actual 
want in the world. No mention is made of her in the published 
genealogical tables, though she is named in the Governor’s will. 
Her daughter (Dorothy) is also a legatee and her other 
children. So then, the Governor, hig brother Samuel and 
sister (Sawyer) were all of the Governor’s immediate family. 

Nor, does it appear that, at the time of making his will, any 
of his children were of age or married, or that the three children 
by his second wife were even then living. Damaris alone is 
named, and she was then 17 years of age, and unless by her, 
there were no immediate descendants of the Governor himself ; 
and of course the name of Cradock is borne only by collateral 
branches of the family. 

His brother, Samuel, left sons; one of whom was afterward 
Rector of North Cadbury, in the County of Somersett, and suc- 
ceeded to the Wickham Brook estate. 

A notion has existed that the Governor died about 1644. 
This I deem erroneous, for reasons which I will state : 

In 1639, 2 (5) Mathew Cradock conveys to Thomas May- 
hew ‘‘4 water mill in Watertown.” 

1640, he was chosen a member of Parliament. 

1640, November 3, Parliament was assembled. 

1640, June 29, M. C. takes from Thomas Dexter, ‘‘ mort- 
gage of farm in Lynn.” 

1641, April 26, M. ©. conveys messuage in Mystic to 
Josias Dawston. 

1640, November 9, M. C. made his will. 

1642, September 2, Rebecca Cradock takes conveyance of 
‘**9 acres in Watertown,”’ from Robert Saltonstall. 
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Same date, Rebecca C., executrix of M. C.’s last will, &c., 
takes ‘‘ mortgage of house in Lynn,” from Thomas Dexter. 


1644, March 1, Richard Glover and his wife Rebecca eze- 
cule an indenture. 

1645, February 12, Richard Glover and his wife Rebecca, 
constitute Nicholas Davison their attorney. 


1646, December 80, N. Davison as att’y, for R. G. and his 
wife, releases ‘‘farm and ware in Lynn,” to Richard Leader, for 
undertakers of the Iron Works. 


1647, 18 (1) N. Davison, att’y to ‘‘ Mrs. Rebecca Cradock, 
alias Glover, sole executrix,” &c., of M. Cradock, grants to 
Thos: Mayhew 1000 acres Martin’s Vineyard, and 500 do in 
Watertown. 


1650, June 6, N. Davison, att’y for Mrs. Rebecca Cradock, 
alias Glover, grants house, &c., in Marblehead, to Wm. Walton. 


1652, June 2, Rebecca Whitchcott, wife of Benjamin W., 
D. D., demises to Edward Collins 4 Medford estate, for 50 years, 
for £120, payable at the house of Francis Archer, Cheapside, 
London ;—one half June 3rd, 1653, the other one half June 
ord 1654; and Wm. Crowther, Esq., Thomas Jordan, mer- 
chant, (her father) Thomas Horton, D. D., and John Jolliffe, 
merchant, appointed her trustees before her intermarriage with 
Dr. Benjamin Whitchcott, join in the demise. 


In the list of members of Parliament, for 1640, against the 
name of Mathew Cradock, is this entry—‘‘ deceased 1640.” 

This would seem to be conslusive against the notion of his 
decease in 1644; and if Cobbett’s Parliamentary History be in 
this respect an accurate transcript of the House Journal, then 
he must have died prior to 25th March, 1641. But unfortu- 
nately the conveyance to Josias Dawston, April 26th, 1641, to 
be found recorded in ‘the Suffolk Registry of Deeds, made by 
Cradock himself, and not as usual by his attorney, and signed 
with his own name, is quite incompatible with this hypothesis, 
and so obscurity must still hang upon the precise period of his 
decease. 

This much however seems logically deducible from the 
above dates and transactions—that Governor Cradock died after 
the year 1640, and before September 2nd, 1642, when convey- 
ances were made to ‘' Mrs. Rebecca Cradock, ervecutrix, Sc.” 
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This phraseology, the Governor’s prior decease, and lapse of time 
sufficient to enable the widow to probate the will, and take 
upon herself the administration of her husband’s estate, all 
strengthen and confirm the position. 

Thus much for the date of his decease —and the foregoing 
dates will enable others (if disposed) to pursue the subject far- 
ther, especially if they shall have occasion or opportunity to 
get access to the Parish Records of St. Swithen’s, London. 

Of Richard Glover, nothing seems to be known. Dr. Whitch- 
cott is spoken of by Tillotson as an accurate and thorough 
scholar. He sided with the Parliament against the King, and 
in the changes consequent upon Cromwell’s success, he was 
appointed the head of King’s College, thus displacing its former 
master, Dr. Collins. 

Here let us turn and contemplate the situation, condition 
and business in life, of Governor Cradock. Educated for mer- 
cantile pursuits, having himself served an apprenticeship in 
Broad Street, London, pursuing his calling with assiduity and 
with a devotion, too, which is always an earnest of success— 
in middle life discovering every symptom of having acquired 
ample wealth, with his house in the city and seat in the coun- 
try, ships to fit out, cargoes to buy, wages to pay, instructions 
to write, masters and officers to select, books to balance, clerks 
to oversee, merchandise in England to look after, lands in New 
England to improve and cultivate, money to furnish for his own 
business and money also to advance for the Company, with 
man servants and maid servants to direct, he still finds time to 
preside at the Company’s Courts in London,—takes part in 
their discussions and engages with heart and bravery in what 
time has proved to be one of the noblest of colonizing enter- 
prizes. In this project, the Company had to feel its way and 
always under Cradock’s lead, both in council and disbursements ; 
for in whatever he engaged, it was always with his whole heart. 
He was ever ready with men or money, with materials or assu- 
rances, as partner or on his own hook, to ship for the Company 
or himself, to furnish or buy supplies, assorted or other cargoes: 
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if the Company were at a dead-lock in .ts finances, he would 
advance the requisite funds ; when the Company could send 
but two ships, he would himself send a third; if the Company 
could not pay seamen’s wages, he would; instead of permitting 
delay, his mercantile mind secured dispatch; that the ships 
(being at great cost) would not return empty, he wrote to 
instruct Endicott to secure in advance, beaver, fish, sumac, 
sarsaparilla, timber and other commodities, for return cargoes ; 
and also 800 firkins of good sturgeon, which (if well cured) 
would secure the voyage. 

Every resource, shift, expedient and contrivance of a mer- 
cantile, administrative and diplomatic mind even, he, on some 
occasion displayed. When a larger ship (the Eagle, afterward 
named the Arabella, ) was wanted, beside his share of the joint 
stock, he himself subscribes for 1-8th on his own private account. 
In general subscriptions, when others wrote for £20, up to £100, 
he would write for £150, and so was it in almost every emer- 
gency of the early proprietors. If any gulf of embarrassment or 
of difficulty was to be bridged over, he was ready to build the 
bridge or to take the lead in building it. Instant in season and 
out of season, at all times and with every variety of aid to promote 
the “main aim and purpose” of the plantation, and if possible 
to christianize the natives. These his great tasks and risks, 
immense liabilities and heavy disbursements were assumed and 
borne cheerfully, and unhesitatingly ; and accordingly the rec- 
ords show that his many services were in due time appreciated 
and properly recognized by those most benefitted by them, and 
therefore the more capable of appreciating them. 

Thus the Company in its second general letter say—“ As 
our Governor hath engaged himself beyond all expectation, in 
this business, not only in his particular by great sums disbursed 
for the general, to supply the wants thereof, so our desire is 
that you endeavor to give all furtherance and friendly accom- 
modation to his agents and servants there.” 

So in voting him land on the Mystic River, opposite the Ten 
Hills Farm of Governor Winthrop. So later in our colonial 
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history, when was voted to his widow, (Rebecca Whichcott), 
£679.6.4, which appeared to be a balance due to the Governor 
in his life time, and which was ultimately thus paid as some 
return for his heavy disbursements. 

Moreover the many and great services of Cradock were ren- 
dered to the plantation in its infancy, when aid was most 
needed. He selected his ‘loving friend and cousin,” John 
Endicott, as the pioneer and first local Governor of the Com- 
pany. He first proposed and counselled the transfer of the 
charter. He concurred in the appointment of Winthrop, and 
consented to serve as one of a committee to settle the accounts. 
When Winthrop appeared and presided at the Company’s 
Courts, in London, Cradock joimed them in the subordinate 
capacity of assistant. Pride he undoubtedly had, but no false 
pride. In this respect, he was a marvel of self-abnegation and 
devotion to duty. He could readily change position, but with 
a change of position there came no change of devotion to duty. 
He continued still the same constant friend of the enterprise. 
Nothing seemed to swerve him from his main purpose; as prin- 
cipal or subordinate, he remained still constant and true. Other 
men, of probity and worth, also rendered many and great services. 
Conant, Rev. John White, Endicott, Winthrop, Dudley, 
Saltonstall, Johnson, Humphrey and others, were conspicu- 
ous and efficient in our early history. Their agency is fully 
appreciated and must ever be historically recognized. But honor- 
ing, applauding and appreciating them all, conceding to their ser- 
vices, all and severally the full measure of merit and applause 
which the most exacting family friendship or love of historical 
truth can claim or desire, yet, without disparagement to any or 
all, could the whole extent of the risks, services and sacrifices 
of MatHew Crapock be fully known, could his private and 
public letters and correspondence be brought before the public, 
could all that was said and done by him for the Company by 
himself in London, or through his agent (Nicholas Davison) 
here be put upon the page of history,—a flood of light would 
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be shed upon an otherwise somewhat obscure passage in our 
early history, and the conjecture might be hazarded, (if not a 
confident belief entertained), that Cradock would, by general 
consent, be recognized as the Father of this Colony; and it 
would not be that others merit was less, but because Cradock’s 
ability was greater. All served faithfully, according to their 
several ability, but Cradock with like fidelity and according to 
his greater wealth and abundance. 

Meanwhile, other events transpired. Time wore away and 
England was being drained by the constant emigration to 
America. The first Stewart (James 1st), by the despotism of 
Buckingham in ecclesiastical affairs, had driven the band of 
Puritans, under John Robinson, to Leyden; the second Stew- 
art (Charles 1st), had adopted the same despotic rule in his 
government and had pressed into his service that ferocious 
minion of power, Archbishop Laud. Hence, to check emigra- 
tion and oppress the Colonies, the passenger list was required to 
be exhibited to the Lord Treasurer and Privy Council, and their 
approbation of it was a prerequisite, before any ship bound to 
America could be licensed to depart. 

Before the transfer of the charter to New England, the colo- 
nists at Plymouth and Cape Ann had suffered much. Though 
the plague of 1617 had greatly diminished the number of 
native Indians and the great Sachem had died, yet his Squaw 
Sachem and three sons, George, John and James still survived 
and ruled as Sagamores, and could muster 15 or 20 men, whereas 
formerly they couldrally 100 or 200. 'The colonists were furnish- 
ed with arms and instructed to use them in self-defence—and 
they were instructed also not to be over confident in their 
security, but to remember Plymouth, and rely somewhat upon 
the rifle. 

February 16, 1628, was written Governor Cradock’s letter 
to his cousin John Endicott. This probably reached New Eng- 
Jand by some fishing craft. The first and second general letters 
of the Company bear date April 17 and May 28, of the same 
year. Both referred to the Governor’s and were written at 
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leisure by Rev. John White or Counsellor Whyte, on both of 
whom the Company much leaned for counsel. But the Goy- 
ernor’s letter preoccupied the ground—more brief and less 
minute, yet equally comprehensive and exhausting all the chief 
topics—written with dispatch but touching every subject and 
adopted in the Company’s two letters as part and parcel of 
them. And here again we see the master spirit. In the first 
patent, Sir Henry Roswell appeared, but it was only in name. 
Cradock’s lot and part in the business, when he appeared, was 
not only a name but a reality. Cradock’s name was equivalent 
to action; and wherever that appeared, ¢here was action. That 
first dispatch of his to Endicott was significant of hig over- 
shadowing agency and acknowledged supremacy in the Company 
affairs, and of the unbounded confidence of his associates in his 
judgment and capacity. 

This letter is dated ‘From my house, Swithen’s lane, near 
London Stone, Feb. 16, 1628, Stzlo Anglize,’”’—and where is 
that lane? Look at the map of London and yow’ll find, not far 
from London Bridge, the very spot, where 228 years ago, 
that letter was first penned by its author. 

In a little curved street, within the Roman walls of the old 
city of London proper, between King Williams’ and Cannon 
Streets, with the Exchange, Mansion House and Bank of Eng- 
land in sight or hard by, Lombard, Broad and Threadneedle 
streets at the North, the Tower afew squares Hast, and St. 
Paul’s Church not many more squares West, (a lane, where in 
modern days the Rothschilds pay out their foreign loan dividends 
and by their purse control the policy of the nations and the 
destiny of the people of Hurope,) in that semi-circular obscure 
lane, Cradock’s brain first conceived this letter to Endicott 
(saved as by a miracle to the present day) which embodied the 
hopes and mirrored the policy of future millions of men. 

St. Swithen’s Lane indeed! so typical of toil and treasure 
two centuries ago, and now so famous for its more than princely 
banking inhabitants, was well worth the search it cost me to find 
iton the map. In this vicinity was passed the early and later life 
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of Cradock. In Broad street he served his apprenticeship; in 
Swithen’s Lane was his house when Governor of the New 
England plantation; and there he elaborated his great ideas and 
poured out with lavish liberality his exhaustless treasures, to 
found in the wilderness beyond the waters, a future nationality 
which might rival in wealth and defy in power the oldest gov- 
ernments of Europe. 

The settlement of Virgina, the Carolinas, New York, New 
Jersey, New Hampshire and Plymouth, in point of time pre- 
ceded that of Massachusetts, while Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Delaware followed. The transfer 
of the government (with the charter,) an idea conceived by 
Cradock himself, operated powerfully to promote the progress 
of New England in all the arts which tend to spread civiliza- 
tion and organize society. This, after all, the crowning act of 
his life, stands out in bold relief. It brought Winthrop and 
Saltonstall and Dudley and Nowell and Johnson and other 
men of mark to our shores. These were the early pioneers and 
patriots. What a picture the historic limner could produce 
of this group of worthies ! 

Endicott, who had nobly led the way and joined Conant and 
others (already here) was also a patriot in the colonial cause. 
Practically supplanted by Winthrop, he still, though returned to 
the ranks, served as faithfully in the capacity of assistant, as he 
had in that of Governor de jure et de facto. He submitted 
with grace to his year’s suspension like a true law-abiding and 
order-loving citizen. At the end of the year, he was at once 
restored to the post of assistant, and afterwards many times 
elected Governor. 

So with Dudley, who was sometime Deputy, then Assistant, 
then Governor; then again assistant; and so with Bellingham, 
Haynes and others ;—all patriotic and devoted men—true, in 
all stations and under all circumstances, to the best interests of 
the Colony and the spread of true religion. No change of de- 
yotion followed any change of position.. 

And these were selected and approved men of Cradock. His 
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knowledge of men seems to have been equal to his judgment and 
capacity for business. His plans, so well matured, were ulti- 
mately well carried out by reliable men and means, discreetly 
and wisely selected. This, to the earnest seeker after historical 
truth, imports a praise in behalf of Cradock of no insignificant 
value. His means were well adapted to his ends, rendering 
him eminently worthy of a place in history. By his labors 
and liberality, a people was planted here; (where agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce have since flourished;) whose mili- 
tary and naval power have astonished Hurope, and whose terri- 
torial possessions have spanned the western continent from the 


' Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. 


The will of Governor Cradeck furnishes us also a key to his 
character. Its main purposes are benevolence, justice and re- 
gard for personal and family friends. It may be found recorded 
at length in the Middlesex Records, B. 2, L. 322. 

But, though he never came to New England, he is the 
recognized founder of the ancient town of Medford. There he 
started the fisheries, had his agent, built a bridge, impaled a 
park, erected what is called ‘‘ the Garrison House or Fort,’’ now 
standing, employed shipwrights and built vessels. 

At Ipswich and Marblehead he also had fishing establish- 
ments. 

In 1629, six shipwrights, two coopers and cleavers of timber 
and two gardeners were sent to be paid and employed “‘at 
halves’? by Cradock and the Company. 

In 1630, he sent over Richard Waterman ‘“‘ to supply good 
venison.”’ 

In 1633, the General Court granted to him and Winthrop 
‘the Wear at Mystic.”’ 

In 1634, his house was burnt at Marblehead, were he em- 
ployed Allerton and others with eight boats in fishing. 

In the same year, the General Court, on the 4th March, 
voted ‘‘all the ground, as well upland as meadow, lying and 
being between the land of Mr. Nowell and Mr. Wilson on the 
Kast, and the partition betwixt Mistick bounds on the West: 
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bounded with Mistick river on the South and the rocks on 
the North, is granted to Mr. Mathew Cradock, merchant,to enjoy 
to him and his heirs forever.”’ 

16385, General Court paid him £55. 

1635, March 8, Voted, former grant to M. Cradock ‘‘ shall 
extend one mile into the country from the river side in all 
places,” making 3500 acres. 

All cattle were imported by him and were the joint property 
of him and the company, and so of the ship building materials. 

1638, another 1000 acres were granted to him. 

1641, June 2, John Oldham’s 500 acres were ‘‘to be set 
out’ to M. Cradock. 

As the founder of Medford, heis long to be remembered. 
Memorials still exist of the man and merchant. After the 
‘‘ Wear at Mistick’”’ was granted to him, he had there early his 
agent, employed men in fishing and ship building, was fined 
for their neglect in training, built a bridge over the Mystick, 
built his house, and impaled a park ; all which look very much 
like a contemplated future residence here, though he never 
came. 

Had Cradock (between the years 1623 and 1641, within 
the only eighteen years of which we can find any trace of him, ) 
crossed the Atlantic and visited this western wilderness, how 
would he have been greeted by the people of that age! The 
Colonists of those days knew full well the extent and value of 
his services. Nothing would have been conjecture. His name 
and deeds would have been fresh and familiar to the living of 
that day ; as the old chief of their courts and councils in Lon- 
don, he would have been received with open hearts and arms, 
by Endicott, and Winthrop, and Dudley, and Johnson, and 
Nowell, and Humphrey, and all then living, and who had acted 
with him as assistant or otherwise in the old country. 

It would not have been necessary to grope among the musty 
files of neglected history, for a fragmentary scrap here and 
there, to revive his name; but the living memories of that age © 
and generation would have supplied all deficiencies and filled up 
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and rounded to a perfect fulness the history, character and man. 
Mathew Cradock would have been presented to us on a canvass, 
and by artists which would have left nothing doubtful as to his 
proportions, name and history. 

We could then have seen and known what manner of man he 
was ; where and when he was born; with whom he served his 
apprenticeship in Broad street, whether it was with a merchant, 
skinner or leather dresser ; what was the amount of his wealth, 
and how he acquired it ; whether he served in the Parliament 
of 1640, or died before taking his seat; what family he left 
behind him and their history to this day; how much he risked 
and lost to serve the Plantation; what he gained by fishing or 
lost by ship-building ; who served him at Medford, Ipswich and 
Marblehead, and with what success; why the General Court . 
paid him £55 in 1635, and left £679 6 4, unpaid, to be 
claimed by his widow; why his rates were forborne ‘“‘till the 
next ship arrives ;’’ what, up to 1640, he did in England ; how 
much he admired or abhorred the government of the Stewarts, 
under Buckingham, Strafford and Laud’s administration ; 
whether or not with John Hampden, he resisted payment of 
ship money, and opposed the tonnage and poundage tax; what 
he said and how he bore himself before the privy council ; 
whether he ever contemplated a visit to New England or cast 
carelessly his bread upon the waters, never intending to follow, 
but leave the seed planted by Endicott and Winthrop, under 
the Charter, to fructify and germinate as it might in this 
goodly heritage of thrift and freedom. 

These and many other things might, I say, have been made 
matter of history and not left to conjecture, had Governor 
Cradock visited our shores. Fortunate will it be, if this or 
other publications, shall arrest the attention of investigators of 
biographical or historical truth, and turn their minds and 
thoughts to making further explorations, so that valuable 
researches may yet be made and desirable results attained. 
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Monday, May 12, 1856. 


Evening meeting. The President, Hon. D. A. White, in the 
chair. 

After reading records, list of donations and correspondence 
since the last meeting, the President occupied the hour with a 
lecture upon certain matters of record and history, which he 
deemed important, pertaining to the Fathers of Salem and 
the First Church. A brief sketch only will be presented here. 


Judge W., referring to a remark of the late Mr. Adams, the 
“old man eloquent,’ in his Address on the New England 
Confederacy, before the Massachusetts Historical Society, that 
it was one of their pre-eminent duties to preserve the good 
name of our forefathers, observed that it became our more 
especial duty to protect that of the fathers of Salem from all 
injurious representations as we ever might with the broad 
shield of truth. With such views he had explored some of our 
ancient church records and other historical documents as faith- 
fully as he could, and now brought the results of his humble 
labor, octogenarian labor—and to be appreciated accordingly. 
Yet he could truly say that it had been a labor of love from his 
grateful veneration of our forefathers—a veneration that had 
grown upon him as he more nearly approached the world where 
they are. It was a trite remark, because so obvious and just, 
that no people on earth owed more to their ancestors than the 
people of New England; and Salem, perhaps, of all New Eng- 
land, was the most deeply indebted. Here they had exerted, 
in a signal manner, their wisdom and energy in planting the 
seeds of freedom, piety, and learning, the fruits of which we 
so richly enjoyed. We were bound to study their principles . 
and institutions, and to preserve them unimpaired. 

The main purpose of the lecture was to correct certain 
errors contained in two recent publications in relation to the 
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institution of the First Church in Salem, the first organized 
church in New England; and more especially the very impor- 
tant error that instead of the one truly scriptural ‘‘ confession 
of faith and covenant,” adopted by the First Church at its foun- 
dation, there was established together with the covenant a test 
ereed, or sectarian articles of faith, to which subscription or 
assent was required in order to church membership. These 
publications were,—'‘ The Heclesiastical History of New Eng- 
land,” by Mr. Felt,* and anew edition of ‘‘Morton’s New 
England's Memorial,” containing an appendix, which seemed 
to misrepresent the real meaning of the author as well as that 
of Cotton Mather, the two original and indubitable authorities 
on the subject.; The correction of these errors was demanded 
of us in justice to the memory of our forefathers, as well as by 
the sancity of history and the importance of the principles in- 
volved in the question. The fundamental rule inculcated by 
Cicero, that ‘‘the historian must never dare to utter what is 
false, or to suppress anything that is true, and must always 
keep his mind above prejudice or partiality,” had been sanc- 
tioned and enforced by the highest Christian authorities ; ‘‘ truth 
being the very life and soul of history.’”” The publications 
referred to having been issued by the ‘‘ Congregational Board 
of Publication,” and one of them highly extolled for its ‘‘ thor- 
oughness of research and accuracy of statement,’ it became the 
more necessary to correct their misrepresentations concerning 
the First Church, as otherwise error might supplant truth at 
the very foundation of our ecclesiastical history. 

There were three sources of evidence, each of which was con- 
clusive, to prove that the First Church had never adopted any 
such test creed, or articles of faith. 

1. The avowed principles of the founders of the church. 

2. The authentic history of its foundation. 

3. The ancient records of the church. 


* The Neclesiastical History of New England, by Jos. B. Felt. Bos- 
ton. 1805—p. 115 and 267. 


+ New England’s Memorial—6th ed. Boston : 1855—p. 459. 
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1. The principles of the founders were purely congrega- 
tional, and as understood by themselves required their strict 
adherence to the Scriptures in constituting the church. This 
too was their declared purpose. Great wrong was done them 
in confounding their principles with their opinions; things 
essentially distinct. Opinions were variable and transient; 
principles, fixed and eternal. Opinions belonged exclusively to 
the individual holding them; principles, to the whole commu- 
nity incommon. Opinions could not be a guide for any but 
the holder of them, nor always a safe guide for him; but fixed 
principles safely guided all, both in forming their conduct and 
their opinions also. This distinction was well understood by the 
fathers of Salem, and nobly manifested by them in constituting 
their church, according to their genuine congregational princi- 
ples, and not in perpetuation of their peculiar opinions. 

2. This glorious fact was confirmed by authentic history. 
The foundation of the First Church, being a memorable trans- 
action, had been recorded with more fullness and accuracy 
than that of any other church. Governors Endicott and Brad- 
ford, with the ministers Higginson and Skelton and other emi- 
nent characters, were earnestly engaged in their inquiries to 
ascertain the true scriptural foundation of a Christian church. 
‘¢ And accordingly it was desired of Mr. Higginson to draw up 
a confession of faith and covenant in scripture language; which 
being done, was agreed upon.” So stated Secretary Morton, 
in his New England’s Memorial, and Cotton Mather, in the 
Magnalia, recorded it at length, omitting the preamble of its 
renewal in 1636, and the postscript added in 1660, giving the 
true original ‘ Confession and Covenant ’’ of 1629. Though 
variously termed, and most commonly “‘ the covenant”’ simply, 
one and the same instrument was always intended ;—“ the 
instrument,” as Judge. Davis called it, ‘‘ venerable for its 
antiquity, and estimable for its mild and benignant spirit ;”* 
which was published in London in 1644, and included by Han- 


* Morton’s Mem. Davis’s ed. p. 391 
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bury among his select ‘‘ Memorials of the Independents,” and 
which Dr. Bentley, in his History of Salem, said, had been 
‘recorded in every History of New England.” Yet in the 
recent copious Heclesiastical History of New England, it found 
no place excepting some mutilated sentences introduced appar- 
ently to disprove its authenticity. And in the appendix to the 
new edition of Morton’s Memorial it was treated in a way 
still less worthy and more perversive of its true character. 

Morton and Mather entirely agreed as to the manner of 
admission into the church, particularly described by the latter 
as follows:—‘‘ Some were admitted by expressing their con- 
sent unto their Confession and Covenant; some were admitted 
after their first answering to questions propounded unto them ; 
some were admitted, when they had presented in writing such 
things, as might give satisfaction to the people of God concern- 
ing them; and some, that were admitted, orally addressed the 
people of God in such terms as they thought proper to ask 
their communion with; which diversity was perhaps more beau- 
tiful than would have been a more punctilious uniformity. But 
none were admitted without regard unto a blameless and holy 
conversation.’’* 

The accounts of both Morton and Mather were expressly 
sanctioned by Rev. John Higginson, an eye witness of the foun- 
dation of the church and perfectly acquainted with its discipline 
and history. The facts stated by Mather had doubtless been 
furnished by Mr. Higginson himself; and they demonstrated 
that no test creed, or prescribed form of confession, could have 
been used in the admission of members. 

3. The records of the church afforded the same clear dem- 
onstration. These records, as contained in the present old 
church book, consisted of transcript records from 1636 to 1659, 
and of original records from the settlement of John Higginson 
in 1660, to the dismission of Samuel Fisk in 1735. The 
transcript records, copied from a former book, comprised the 


* Magnal. 1. 19. fol. ed. + See Appendix and Note. 
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original covenant as given by Dr. Mather, under the sanction 
of Mr. Higginson, with the preamble of its renewal in 1636, 
and the postscript, or Quaker clause, added in 1660 by Mr. 
Higginson, and a marginal note in the hand writing of Mr. 
Fisk ;* also, the names of the first thirty members of the church, 
and those afterwards added before the settlement of Mr. Hig- 
ginson, together with an account of baptisms from 1636 to 1659. 

As regarded the present question the records might be con- 
sidered complete. ‘It sufficiently appeared from the proceedings 
of the church, at its first meeting, after Mr. Higginson’s settle- 
ment, Sept. 10, 1660, that all important matters must have 
been copied from the former book. A committee, then appomted 
‘to review the church book,” &c., consisting of ‘‘ Major Haw- 
thorn, Mr. Battis, Mr. Price, the two deacons, together with 
the pastor,’”’—represented, ‘‘That they conceived the book 
itself and the paper of it being old, not well bound, and in some 
places having been wet and torn and not legible, is not like to 
continue long to be of use for posterity ; therefore they thought 
it best if it were kept in safety by the elders, by that means i 
may be of good use so long as it will last. Only some few 
passages in it which do reflect upon particular persons, or upon 
the whole church without any church vote, and without due 
proof, they did mark in the book as thinking they should be 
struck out.’ 

Mr. Higginson thus had possession of the whole former book 
as well as the transcripts from it. He was very exact in his 
church records, especially in what related to the admission of 
members. But no intimation was to be found in the whole 
church book of any test creed, or prescribed articles of faith, 
having ever been adopted, or used, in the First Church. 

A single instance from his records of admission was enough 
to show the spirit of the whole. ‘1678, at a church meeting, 
March 9, (after naming eight persons)—these eight having been 
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propounded a month, no exception coming against them, they 
making their profession of faith and repentence in their own 
way, some by speech, others by writing, which was read for 
them, they were admitted to membership in this church, by 
consent of the brethren, they engaging in the covenant.” 

Thus appeared the entire agreement of authentic history and 
church records with the principles of the founders in proving 
the freedom of candidates for church membership in making 
confession of their own faith in their own way. The Cambridge 
Platform, of 1648, showed the spirit in which such confessions 
were to be met on the part of the church; inculcating “‘ such 
charity and tenderness to be used as the weakest christian, if 
sincere, might not be excluded nor discouraged.” 

It might be asked, as it sometimes had been, ‘‘ what possible 
difference,”’ whether such candidates were required to subscribe 
to ‘‘ a written confession,” or to make in some other satisfactory 
mode a profession of their faith? The difference in the two 
modes was self evident and manifestly essential. One accorded 
with the right of private judgment and the acknowledged suffi- 
ciency of the Scriptures; the other contravened these funda- 
mental principles of protestantism. The one was in harmony 
with the spirit of congregationalism; the other adverse to it. 
The one in its tendency was beneficent; the other, pernicious. 
The one led to increasing knowledge and love of Christian truth ; 
the other tended to stifle the spirit of free inquiry. The one, 
in short, was a delightful privilege, the other an odious impo- 
sition. 

Our forefathers, of the first generation, were, indeed, ‘‘ noble 
Bereans”’ in settling their principles of church polity,—search- 
ing the scriptures daily for divine guidance. We all venerated 
their principles, though in following them out we might now 
be led to different conclusions and reject some of their opinions. 
So too, we all admired the spirit which actuated them, and 
blessed God for its glorious results, while we felt obliged to 
disapprove some parts of their conduct; for where on earth was 
to be found human perfection! Charity would gladly throw 
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her mantle over errors, which our fathers might have commit- 
ted in common with other great and good men of their day, 
while gratitude delighted to indulge her warmest admiration of 
the wisdom, energy, and fidelity to principle, which raised them 
above the spirit of their age, above all sectarian influence, and 
even above the bias of their own darling opinions, in their 
steadfast adherence to the scriptures as their only guide and 
standard in the constitution of their churches. 


AGPAP AEs NDS exe: 


—= ()—_—— 


Here is presented a transcript of the two first pages of 
the old Church book; all in italics excepting the original 
Covenant of 1629. 


Gather my Saints together unto me that have made a Cove- 
nant with me by sacrifyce. Psa. 50: 5: 

Be OM is Wee whose names are under written, mem- 

publickty Signed ana Vers Of the present Church of Christ in 

Declared, as may Salem, having found by sad experience how 

appear from pase 85, lan oerous it is to sitt loose to the Covenant 

in this Book. ° 
wee make with our God: and how apt wee 
are to wander into by pathes, even to the loos- 
ing of our first aimes in entring into Church 
fellowship: Doe therefore, solemnly in the 
presence of the Eternall God, both for our 
own comforts, and those which shall or maye 
be joyned unto us, renewe that Church Cove- 
nant we find this Church bound unto at 
theire first beginning, viz: That we covenant 
with the Lord and one with an other; and 
doe bynd ourselves in the presence of God, 
to walke together in all his waies, according as 
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he is pleased to reveale himself unto us in his Blessed word of 
truth. And doe more explicitely in the name and feare of 
God, profess and protest to walke as followeth through the 
power and grace of our Lord Jesus. 

1. First wee avowe the Lord to be our God, and ourselves 
his people, in the truth and simplicitie of our spirits. 

2. Wee give ourselves to the Lord Jesus Christ, and to the 
word of his grace, for the teaching, ruleing and sanctifyeing 
of us in matters of worship, and conversation; resolveing to 
cleave to him alone for life and glorie; and oppose all contra- 
rie wayes, cannons and constitutions of men in his worship. 

3. Wee promise to walke with our brethren and sisters in 
this Congregation with all watchfullness and tendernes, avoyd- 
ing all jelousies, suspitions, backbyteings, censurings, provoak- 
ings, secrete risings of spirit against them; but in all offences 
to follow the rule of the Lord Jesus, and to beare and forbeare, 
give and forgive as he hath taught us. 

4. In publick or private we will willingly doe nothing to the 
ofence of the Church, but will be willing to take advise for 
ovrselves and ours as occasion shalbe presented. 

5. Wee will not in the Congregation be forward eyther to 
shew oure owne gifts or parts in speaking or scrupling, or there 
discover the fayling of oure brethren or sisters, butt atend an 
orderly cale there unto; knowing how much the Lord may be 
dishonoured, and his Gospell in the profession of it, sleighted, 
by our distempers, and weaknesses in publyck. 

6. Wee bynd our selves to studdy the advancement of the 
Gospell in all truth and peace, both in regard of those that are 
within, or without, noe waye sleighting our sister Churches, 
but useing theire counsell as need shalbe: nor laying a 
stumbling block before any, noe not the Indians, whose good 
we desire to promote, and soe to converse, as wee may avoyd 
the verrye appearance of evill. 

T. Wee hearby promise to carrye our selves in all lawful 
obedience, to those that are over us, in church or common- 
weale, knowing how well pleasing it will be to the Lord, that 
they should have incouragement in theire places, by our not 
greiveing theryre spirites through our iregularities. 

8. Wee resolve to approve our selves to the Lord in onr 
perticular calings, shunning ydlenes as the bane of any state, 
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nor will wee deale hardly, or opressingly with any, wherein we 
are the Lord’s stewards: alsoe promysing to our best abilitie 

9. to teach our children and servants, the knowledg of God 
and his will, that they may serve him also; and all this, not 
by any strength of our owne, but by the Lord Christ, whose 


bloud we desire may sprinckle this our covenant made in his 


name. 


This Covenant was renewed by the Church on a sol- 
lemne day of Humiliation 6 of 1 moneth 1660. When 
also considering the power of Temptation amongst us by 
reason of ye Quakers doctrine to the leavening of some in 
the place where we are and endangering of others, doe see 
cause to remember the Admonition of our Saviour Christ 
to his disciples, Math. 16. Take heed and beware of ye 
leaven of the doctrine of the Pharisees, and doe judge soe 
farre as we understand it yt ye Quakers doctrine is as 
bad or worse than that of ye Pharisees: Therefore we doe 
covenant by. the help of Jesus Christ to take heed and 
beware of the leaven of the doctrine of the Quakers. 


After a single blank leave in the Church book comes the 
‘‘ Catalocue”’ of Church Members extending to 1659. The 
names of the first thirty only are here given: 


A Catalogue of the Names of those that are joined in full 
communion. 


Samuel Sharp, 
John Endecott, 
Phillip Veren, 
Hugh Larkin, 
Roger Conant. 
Lawrence Leach, 
William Auger, 
Francis Johnson, 
Thomas Eborne, 
George Williams, 
George Norton, 
Henry Herricke, 
Peter Palfrye, 
Roger Maurye, 
Thomas Gardener, 


John Sibly, 

John Baulch, 
Samuel Moore, 
John Holgrove, 
Ralph Fogge, 
John Horne, 
John Woodberye, 
William Traske, 
Townsend Bishop, 
Thomas Read, 
Richard Rayment, 
Jeffry Massy, 
Edmond Batter, 
Elias Stileman, 
Edmond Giles. 


NOTES. 


Cotton Mather, in his Magnalia, says, ‘‘ Mr. J. Higginson and Mr, 
W. Hubbard have assisted me and much obliged me with information 
for many parts of our history.”’ 


In his ‘* Attestation,” prefixed to Mather’s Magnalia, or ‘* Church 
History of New England,” dated ‘Salem, 25th of the first month, 
1697,” Mr Higginson says,—‘: As for myself, having been by the 
mercy of God, now above sixty-eight years in New England, and served 
the Lord and his people inmy weak measure, sixty years in the minis- 
try of the Gospel, I may now say in my old age, I have seen all that the 
Lord has done for his people in New England, and haye known the 
beginning and progress of these churches unto this day, and having 
read over much of this history, I cannot but in the love and fear of God 
bear witness to the truth of it.” ‘© Joun Hicerson.”’ 


Dr. Mather, having given the original covenant, here ‘printed im 
Roman letters, immediately subjoins the following remarks : 


‘¢ By this instrument was the covenant of grace explained, received, 
and recognized by the First Church in this colony, and applied unto the 
evangelical designs cf a church-estate before the Lord. This instrument 
they afterwards often read over, and renewed the consent of their souls 
unto every article in it; especially when their days of humiliation 
invited them to lay hold on particular opportunities for doing so. 

‘¢ So you have seen the nativity of the First Church in Massachusetts 
Colony. 

a ia for the circumstances of admission into this church, they left it 
very much unto the discretion and faithfulness of the Elders, together 

_ with the condition of the persons to be admitted. Some were admitted 
by expressing their consent unto their confession and coyenant ;”’ &c., 
as before quoted on the 6th page. 
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As Morton’s Memorial, first published in 1669, also bears the 
sanction of the venerable Higginson as to its “* truth of matter,”’ we 
here continue the passage, commenced on page 5th, marking in italics 
the words which prove that the confession of faith and covenant was 
but one instrument. Indeed, a formula of faith distinct from the cove- 
nant was a thing unheard of in the formation of the early congrega- 
tional churches of New England. 


*« Accordingly it was desired of Mr. Higginson to draw up a confes- 
sion of faith and covenant in scripture language ; which being done, 
was agreed upon. And because they foresaw that this wilderness might be 
looked upon as a place of liberty, and therefore might in time be trou- 
bled with erroneous spirits, therefore they did put in one article into 
the confession of faith, on purpose, about the duty and power of the 
magistrate in matters of religion: Thirty copies of the aforesaid con- 
fession of faith and covenant being written out for the use of thirty 
persons who were to begin the work. When the 6th of August came, 
it was kept as a day of fasting and prayer, in which, after the sermons 
and prayers of the two ministers, in the end of the day, the aforesaid 
confession of faith and covenant being solemnly read, the forenamed 
persons did solemnly profess their consent thereunto; and proceeded to 
the ordaining of Mr. Skelton pastor, and Mr. Higginson teacher, of the 
church there. Mr. Bradford, the Goyernour of Plimouth, and some 
others with him, coming by sea, were hindered by cross winds, that 
they could not be there at the beginning of the day, but they came into 
the assembly afterward, and gaye them the right hand of fellowship, 
wishing all prosperity, and a blessed success unto such good begin- 
nings. After which, at several times, many others joined to the church 
in the same way. The confession of faith and covenant forementioned 
was acknowledged only as a direction, pointing unto that faith and cov- 
enant contained in the holy scripture, and therefore no man was con- 
fined unto that form of words, but only to the substance, end and scope 
of the matter contained therein. And for the circumstantial manner of 
joining to the church, it was ordered according to the wisdom and 
faithfulness of the elders, together with the liberty and ability of any 
person. Hence it was, that some were admitted by expressing their 
consent to that written confession of faith and covenant ; others did an- 
swer to questions about the principies of religion that were publicly 
propounded to them; some did present their confession in writing, 
which was read for them; and some, that were able and willing, did 
make their confession in their own words and way ; a due respect was 
also had unto the conversations of men, viz: that they were without 
scandel.”’—New Lngland’s Memorial, Davis’s Ed. p. 145. 


Rev. W. Hubbard and Rev. J. Higginson, referred to by Dr. Mather 
as his assistants in compiling the Magnalia, haying been intimate 
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friends, the former doubtless received from Mr. Higginson much of his 
information respecting the institution of the First Church. The fol- 
lowing brief extracts from Hubbard’s History of New England are 
therefore added to the precceding : 


‘¢ But they had not as yet waded so far into the controversy of 
church discipline, as te be very positive in any of those points wherein 
the main hinge of the controversy lay between them and others ; yet 
aiming as near as they well could, to come up to the rules of the 
gospel in the first settling ef a church state, and apprehending 1t neces- 
sary for those who intended to be ef the church solemnly to enter into @ 
coyenant engagement one with ancther in the presence of Ged to walk 
togethey before him according to the word of God, and then to ordain 
their ministers unto their several offices, to which they were by the 
election of the people designed, scil. Mr. Skelton te be their pastor, 
and Mr. Higginson to be their teacher. In order to the carrying on of 
that work, er preparation thereunto, the said Mr. Higginson, according 
as he was desired, drew up a confession of faith and form of church cov- 
enant accerding to the Scriptures; several copies whereof being writ- 
ten out, they publicly owned the same, on the day set apart for that 
work, a copy of which is retained at this day by some that succeed in 
the same church..... There were at that time thirty persons joined to- 
gether in that church covenant ; for which end so many copies being 
prepared aforehand, it was publicly read in the assembly, and the per- 
sons concerned solemnly expressing their assent and consent thereunto, 
they immediately proceeded to ordain their minister.....Those that were 
afterward admitted unte church fellowship, were with the confession of 
their faith required to enter into a like covenant engagement with the 
church, to walk according to the rulesof the gospel, as to the substance, 
the same as at the first ; but for the manner and circumstances, it was 
left to the wisdom and faithfulness of the elders, to be so ordered as was 
judged most conducing to the end, respect being by them always had to 
the liberty and ability ef the persen.’’—Hubbard’s Mist. of N. E. p. 119. 


\ 


JoHN Horne, cne of the first thirty members of the Church, deserves 
a special notice. He was deacon from 1629 to 1684. Mr. Higginson, 
in 1680, says of him in the church records,—‘‘ Our bro. Horne, having 
been Deacon of this Church above this 50 years, being now very Ant- 
ient, the Church proceeded and agreed to choose 2 Deacons to be added 
unto him.” He finaily dropped the H from his name. signing it, in 
his will Orne. From him have descended all the Salem Ornes. He 
left four sons, John, Symon, Joseph and Benjamin. Joseph was the 
great grandfather of the late Capt. William Orne, and Dr. Joseph 
Orne who graduated at H. C. 1765. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HortricuLrurAL DEPARTMENT. 


No. 1. Notice of three varieties of the native wild Col- 
umbine. (Aguilegia Canadensis L.) 


The increasing taste for native species of plants in our gar- 
dens, renders any, that may be conspicuous for beauty or 
singularity, worthy the notice of a record. 

As early as 1640, Parkinson, in his Theatre of Plants, makes 
mention of ‘the red Columbine of Virginia; and in his 
account of the plants of Canada, another botanist, Cornutus, 
gives a representation and description of our plant. 

The wild Columbine is too familiar to every one, to need 
description. Its rich, scarlet and orange flowers, adorn our 
sterile and rocky declivities in an exuberant ae and help 
to make May a month of blossoms. 


A pale, salmon colored, a pure white, es a double scarlet 
variety have originated in Salem. 

Mr. George D. Phippen detected the first, some ten or twelve 
years since. He informs me that he ‘discovered it among 
thousands of its scarlet companions on a declivity not far south 
of the toll house on the Salem turnpike; one of the spots, 
where the flowers of the wild Columbine in their profusion, 
remind one, of the descriptions given of the floral fields of 
California,”’ 

‘T was fortunate,” he adds, ‘‘in transplanting and preserv- 
ing it in my garden. It is one of nature’s freaks, and is not at 
all indebted to the hand of man for its alienation. I have 
wished and almost considered its blossom yellow; but it is 
rather of a light salmon color. It seeds freely, and contrary 
to my expectations, produces its like; so, that it must be, a 
permanent variety. I had hoped to rear from it a yellow 
flower, to which color it is already more than half committed ; 
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and although I have raised scores of seedlings from it, they are 
without exception precisely like their parent, showing no ten- 
dency to advance to more positive shades, or to return to its 
primitive scarlet type.” 

The color of the wild Columbine consisting of a vivid scarlet- 
red, broken near the mouth of the nectary into a rich, orange 
hue, the salmon and pale lemon colors of these aberrant forms, 
afford a singular instance of ‘‘nature’s freaks.” 

Mr. Phippen has succeeded in producing a very showy Col- 
umbine by cross-impregnating the native species upon the white 
garden Columbine (A. vulgaris), but the result proved that a 
preponderance of vigor was in favor of the garden species; the hy- 
brid indicating the contour and type of that, rather than of the 
paternal plant. Something of the same kind is to be found in 
Curtis’ Botanical Magazine, in which work, under No. 1221 is 
mentioned and figured a two-colored Columbine (Aquilegia hy- 
brida), that ‘‘came up in considerable numbers among the seed- 
lings of Aquilegia Canadensis and may be perhaps a hybrid 
production between that species and vulgaris.” The colors in 
this plant are of a deep purple and pure white; in Mr. Phip- 
pen’s hybrid, they are light reddish-purpleand white. The 
presence of a decidedly strong pubescence on the stems and 
leaves of the British and Mr. P.’s seedling, indicates that the 
hybridization in both cases was not very perfect. _ 

A second, wild, native variety having pure, white blossoms, 
was some years since, detected by Mr. Abraham Bosson, and 
like the other, was found among the usual scarlet sorts. This 
singular freak was unfortunately lost, after growing two or 
three years in Mr. B.’s garden. The precise locality of its 
origin is forgotten. 

The wild Columbine thrives well under cultivation and com- 
pares in the garden with the more favored sorts. Mr. Joshua 
Phippen, (brother of Mr. G. D. Phippen) has been so fortunate 
as to raise two or three plants of a third variety, a double kind. 
This curious freak is a veritable double monstrosity, each 
nectary containing a duplicate, while the petals and stamens 
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have proportionally increased, but have rendered abortive the 
pistils, by deranging the central and inner organs of the 
flower. Occasionally the filament of the stamen is prolonged 
beyond the anther, which indicates, that a further change may 
be anticipated in that organ. 

No seedlings can be expected from these latter plants, yet the 
aberration may be made to extend through the use of the pollen 
upon the single blossoms, or upon the common garden varieties. 
Mr. P. has undertaken this experiment and we may reasonably 
look with much curiosity for the result. It is to be hoped, 
that these new and curious double sorts may be preserved and 
increased by subdivision, to perpetuate the variety in our 
gardens. The Agquilegias, though considered as old flowers, 
yet claim a prominent place in our flower borders, and thanks 
to those, whose discrimination or care render attractive our 
wild scarlet Columbine and its varieties, to be added to the 
beautiful and more commanding species of other climes. 

J. L. R. 

SALEM, 1856. 


CoLLECTANEA Botanica, or Notices of Rarer Plants found 
in Essex County, Massachusetts. 


The vicinity of Salem and the limits of Essex County have 
furnished many rare plants. Their precise localities and their 
latest existence are liable to become lost unless some means are 
taken to preserve them. The Herbarium in some measure 
provides against this emergency; but a precise record would 
better serve any future seeker for specimens. To meet this 
want, the following list has been prepared. In it, will be 


| 
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noticed the names of those, honored for their scientific acquire- 
ments, or endeared to us for their memory which is thus asgo- 
ciated with our Natural History. The list will be continued 
as needed. 


From MMS. Notes of the late WiLLIAM OAKES. 


Me 


1. KuphorbiaesulaL. *H. B. 20: 1399. 

In Newbury and several other places in the north ‘of Essex 
County, 1828. An injurious weed, fully established in the 
localities mentioned and not easily to be extirpated. Introduced 
from Europe. 

2. Carum Carui L. #. B. 21. 1508. 

In Ipswich and Rowley, Mass., 1825. Naturalized about 
road sides. 


9 


5. Muscari racemosum, Miller. Syn. Hyacinthus race- 
mosuss Ho Bod. 19351. 

In grass fields in Eysex County ; rare and partially natu- 
ralized 1817. 

4, Aristida tuberculosa, Nuttall. Gray, Gram. and Cyp : 
ko: 

In sand at Plum el 1829. 

5. Aristida gracilis, Elliott. Gray, Gram. and Cyp: 1.9. 

. At Danvers, 1819. 

6. Juncus Balticus, Wildenow in Berlin Magazine (1809) 
p. 298. 


In Ipswich, and in many other places near the coast of New 
England, 1825. 


*The English Botany in thirty-six volumes, by James Sowerby. The 
number of the yolume and of the figure of the plant are both specified. 
ESSEX INST. PROCEED. 35, 
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7. Glyceria fasciculata. Syn. Poa fasciculata. Torrey 
and Gray’s Flora Northern United States. Vol. 1. p. 107. 

At Salem, by Dr. Pickering, 1824; and at Ipswich, by Mr. 
Oakes. 

8. Fumaria officinalis L. #. B. 9. 589. 

With scandent petioles; Ipswich, Danvers, &c., naturalized 
in gardens and in waste places. 1819. 

9. Draba Caroliniana, Walter; Torrey and Gray, op: cit. 
Voll eso og: 

Salem, Dr. Pickering. 1824. 

10. Draba verna. L. #. B. 9.586. Torrey and Gray, 
op: cit:-1. 108. 
_ Danvers, Dr. Andrew Nichols. [Abundant in 1855, Rus- 
sell! and noticed by several observers in 1854 and 1856.] 

11. Ammania humilis, Michaux; Torrey and Gray: & 1. 
480. 

Danvers, Dr. A. Nichols. 1816. 

12. Archangelica peregrina, Nuttall. Torrey and Gray, 
&e., 1. 622. 

Salem, Dr. Pickering, 1821. Danvers, Wm. Oakes. 

13. Linaria Elatine, Miller. Syn. Antirrhinum elatine. 
Ray. EL. B. 10. 192. 

Ipswich, 1825. Naturalized. 


Il. 


From Oakes’ Notice of some rare plants of New England, &c., in 
Hovey’s Magazine of Botany, gc. Vol. 7. pp. 178—186. 


14, Turritis glabra. Torrey and Gray, 1. 78. H. B. 9. 587. 

On a rocky ledge in Paradise, Salem. Dr. S. Bass, 1819. 

[At the same locality and about Orne’s Point, abundant, 

Russell ! 1856.] 

15. Campanula glomerata L. EZ. B. 2. 90. 

In Dark lane, Danvers, where it has been naturalized many 
years, and was first found by Dr. Andrew Nichols. 


Ora 
chad 4 2) 


1¢é. Thymus serpyllum L. #, B. 22. 1514. 

In a dry pasture at Bexford. Dr. George Osgood and 
William Oakes, 1819. 

17. Polygonum articulatum. Li. variety multiplex. Oakes ! 

Stem short, branching from the base, branehes very numer- 
ous, greatly crowded. Ipswich, 18265. 

18. Lolium temulentum, L. #. B. 16. 1124. 

Observed for many years in great abundance in barley fields 
in Ipswich. It is constantly sowed and reaped with the crop. 


ALT. 


From ‘‘ Notice ef some of the Plants of New England, by Wituiam 
Oaxes,”’ in Hovey’s Magazine of Botany, gc. Vol. 13, pp. 217—220. 


19. Melilotus leucantha, Koch. Torrey and Gray, 1. 321. 

Partially naturalized in Rowley and in other places in New 
England. 

20. Saxifraga Virginiensis, Michaux. Torrey and Gray, 
1. 571. variety, chlorantha. Oakes. 

The common color of the flowers of this plant are white, but 
in the variety, they are pale green. Topsfield, 1842. 

21. Cuscuta epilinum, Weihe. D®Candolle’s Prodromus, 
9. 452. 

On flax in fields in Rowley, 1826. 

22. Stachys palustris, L. Curtis’ Fl. Lond. E. B. 24. 1675. 

Naturalized in Ipswich and other parts of Essex County. 
Exactly the European plant. 

23. Salicornia ambigua, Michaux. 
- At Gloucester. Dr. Pickering, 1825. 

24. Cyperus Grayi. Torrey’s Cyperacee, 280. 

At Plum Island. 


. ADDENDUM. 
25. Lonicera sempervirens. Ait. Botanical Magazine, 


Plate 781. 
On a rocky cliff near Marblehead. Russell, 1856 ! 
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Black-wart on plum, 15. 
Calochortus luteus, 150. 
Collectanea Botanica, 270. 
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Fowler, 8. P. Nat. Hist. Essex 
Co. 55. 
Manning, R. canker of pear, 18. 
Nichols, A. Draba verna, 19. 
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Wheatland, H. Goliath Beetle, 
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ce Lodoicea Sechella- 
rum, 20. 

és Native mollusca, 18 

08 Physalia Atlantica, 
19. 


ComMUNICATIONS, written, by 
Brooks, H. M, historical matters, 
61, 65, 81. 
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ComMUNICATIONS, written, by 


Cole, Thos. Infusoria of Salem, 
33. 
Chute, A. P. Cancrinite, new 
occurrence of, 151. 
Endicott, Charles M. ‘ Leslie’s 
Retreat,’’ 89. 
Statements relating to the 
event by Wm. Gavett, 126. 
Sam’l Gray, 129. — 
Sam’l Holman, 130. 
Col. D. Mason, I31. 
Col. Pickering, 122. 
Mrs. Story, 184. 
Fowler, 8. P. Naumkeag Indi- 
ans, 56. 
King, H. F. Peach-gum, 17. 
Perkins, Geo. A. Nat. History 
West Africa, 66. 
Phippen, Geo. D. Study of Nat. 
History, 72. 
Putnam, F. W. Birds of Fssex 
County 201. 
36 a Fishes of Essex 
Co. 144, 148, 201. 
Roberts, David, historical rem- 
iniscences of M. Cradock, 242. 
Russell, J. L. Entomology, 54, 
5), Osho 
68 «¢ New hybrid grape, 
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a5 ‘s Maclura Aurantia- 
ca, 150. 
Stone, L. R. Indian Skull, 149. 
Streeter, G. L. Cancrinite, 153. 
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pers, 157. 
Tufts, Samuel, List of native 
shells, 25. 
Upham, Charles W. Colonial 
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ComMuNICATIONS, written, by 
Wheatland, Henry Anatomy of 
rabbit, 240. 
ce ‘¢ Balls on foresail, 
&e., 200. 
Papers relating 
to Salem, in 
1773, 151. 
Skull of Walrus, 
62. 
Wheeler, Chas. H. physical geo- 
graphy, 58. 
White, D. A. Covenant of Ist 
Ch. Salem, 66, 256. 
Winsor F. Pteromys Volucel- 
la, 147. 
Worcester, S. M. Covenant of 
Ist Ch. Salem, 64. 


ce «ec 


ce 66 


22, 25, 52, 


Donations to Library, 22, 
57, 64.77, 81, 140, 156. 

Donations to Cabinets, 21, 22, 50, 
lone 155: 


Dothidea pomigena, 193. 


Essex Country Naturat History 
Society. 
Act of Incorporation, 4. 


Essex Hisrortcan Soctery. 
Act of Incorporation, 3. 


Essex Institute : 
Preliminary remarks, 1. 
Act of Incorporation, 5. 
Constitution of, 7. 
By-Laws, 8. 
List of Officers, 11, 23, 53, 80, 
141. 
Sketch of history of, 144. 


Horticulture, Report on, 22, 52, 
78, 140. 
Contributions to department of, 
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Hildenbrandtia sanguinea, 193. 
Hydrothyria venosa, 188. 
Nex Paraguayensis, 137. 


Indian skulls at North Andover, 14. 


Lonicera Sempervirens, 273. 
Myriangium Curtisii noticed, 146. 


Oxriruary Notices of 
Adams, C. B. 50. 
Cole, Thomas, 23, 49. 
Gibbs, William, 75. 
Mack. Elisha, 49. 
Nichols, Andrew 49. 
Pierson, A. L. 50. 
Sprague, Jos. G. 49. 
Tenney, John, 50. 
Ward, Israel, 74. 
Weston, G. L. 136. 
White, Charles 11. 


Peach-gum, 15. 


Portianp NaturAL History SocrIETyY 
Letter from, 65. 
Resolutions concerning, 59. 


Phragmotrichum Chailletii, 194. 


Prants noticed at 
Danvers, 12. 
Essex Woods, 13. 
Lynnfield, 12. 
Manchester, 13. 
North Andover, 14. 
Wenham, 12. 


Plants new to our flora, 188. 
of rare occurrence, 194, 270 


SALEM ATHENZUM : 
Communications from, 80, 141, 
142. 
Salem, First Church Covenant of, 
262. 
Catalogue of the first communi- 
cants of, 264. 
Notes on Covenant of Ist Ch. 
Salem, 265. 
Spheromphale atra, n. sp. 191. 
Sphzronema subtile, 195. 


Verrucaria maura, 191. 
Verrucaria perpusilla, n. sp. 193. 
Victoria regia, description of 78. 
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Norzr—The authorities for the names given in the Catalogue of 
the Birds of Essex County and in the Appendix on pages 201 to 231 
haye been omitted, as they are strictly the same as those given in 


Audubon’s Synopsis. 
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